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WE HOPE THEY WILL. 


Christ Church, 
Rev. Geo. C. Groves, Rector, 
Walton, Delaware county, New York. 
October 7. 
Editor Manufacturcrs Record: 

Through the kindness of a member of my parish I am receiv- 
ing your valuable journal every week, and am finding it one of 
the most informing and inspiring periodicals I have ever read. 
I wish that thousands of pastors throughout the country might 
be helped in the same way as I have been through this thought- 
ful parishioner. I wish that many of the laity who read this 
might “Go and do likewise.” GEORGE C. GROVES, 

Rector Christ Church. 


—__—_—_q—______—. 


EXACTLY AS WE PREDICTED FROM EARLY 
LAST JANUARY. 


CORRESPONDENT of the MANUFACTURERS RECORD, 
writing from Washington, N. C., under date of October 
» 


2, Says: 


“The very thing Mr. Edmonds forecasted in May, or 
earlier, in re the Federal Reserve Board’s policy of defla- 
tion, is a fact today. Conditions down here approach a 
near-panic, due to extreme low prices on cotton and tobacco, 
causing a general pessimism among all lines. Many retail- 
ers face bankruptcy. Many cotton yarn, hosiery, etc., mills 
and furniture factories are closed or running half time. 
This is true of other manufacturing lines. No one seems 
to care to turn loose a dollar that can be prevented. I wish 
you had heard the many expressions that I have for two 
weeks—‘I am not buying a single thing,’ etc. Many shoe, 
dry goods, clothing, ready-to-wear and other salesmen have 
gone home, unable to pay expenses. Suddenly in two weeks 
or more these conditions have come—since opening of to- 
bacco market and ‘downfall’ of cotton.” 


DOES AMERICA WANT TO BREAK DOWN ALL 
WORLD-WIDE ECONOMIC BARRIERS? 
HERE has been builded up in this country a standard of 
living that is the admiration of the world. 

to bring humanity up to a level or down to a level. The 


It is possible 


pioneer won the West not by coming back to the East, but by 
bringing the East to him. 
runners out ahead up to whom the masses are gradually 
brought. 


Progress consists in the few fore- 


Then the new outrunners move on ahead and repeat 
the process. 

The United States can do one of two things: It can either 
reduce its standards to the accepted standards of other parts 
of the world or it can maintain its standard and so gradually 
compel the rest of the world to advance likewise. 

This nation can keep down the bars and so compel its 
agricultural and other laborers to compete on equal terms 
with similar labor elsewhere. But no laborer can live in a 
modern house and eat meat frequently and compete with 
another laborer who lives in a hut and is lucky if he gets 
meat on Christmas. 

The evidence of the fact does not have to be shown on the 
world map. 
evitable result constantly in California when the American 
standard of living strives to compete in the fields with the 


The experiment works to its natural and in- 


Japanese standard. 

We do the world a service when we compel foreign products 
to enter this market with a differential added to put the cost 
When the 
rest of the world brings its standard of living up to the 
American standard, then can the tariff barriers be lowered, 
not before. 


of production on a parity with the American cost. 


Thus the protective tariff becomes an incentive 
to the rest of the world to strive to meet the American stand- 
ard of production, That is not a dream; it isa fact. America 
is a shining light not solely because it means political liberty, 
but because it means economically a way of living for which 
the world has always yearned. It is a light which must 
never be extinguished. Lincoln once said that property is 
a positive good in the world. If some men are rich, it 
There 
are many crimes committed in the name of sentiment and 
humanitarianism. It would not be doing the world a service 
to tear down the structure of American prosperity, but rather 
by maintaining it and showing that even as the United States 
has become prosperous and sustains high standards of living, 
so may other nations by similar enterprise and diligence 
attain similar good’ results. 

The protective tariff, therefore, in the present condition of 
the world is a positive moral force. 

A dispatch from Brussels under date of September 30, 
giving an account of the meeting of the International Con- 
ference then in session, said: 


proves to other men that they, too, may become rich. 


“Today the discussion for the first time became generally inter- 
national. The debate was opened by Mr. Wauters, Belgian Min- 
ister of Commerce. 

“Whenever the question of international relations has been 
touched upon in previous discussions the debate has taken a 
decided turn toward free trade. Nearly every speaker has dwelt 
upon the necessity of breaking down frontier barriers, while in 
prescribing for interior financial difficulties the specialists have 
given the preferences to indirect rather than to direct taxes, 
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which, if the advice were followed, would bring about a situation 
in which there was freedom of international trade, with the bur- 
den of taxation placed upon all production.” 

This advocacy at Brussels of world-wide free trade is 
especially interesting in view of the statement made by 
President Wilson to Congress January 8, 1918, in which he 
enunciated his fourteen principles, No 3 being: 

“The removal, so far as possible, of all economic barriers and 
the establishment of an equality of trade conditions among all 
the nations consenting to the peace and associating themselves 
for its maintenance.” 

The demand made by Mr. Wilson in 1918 for world-wide 
free trade, and the breaking down of all economic barriers, is 
now voiced from Brussels in the International Conference, 
according to the dispatch which we have quoted. Mr. Wilson 
and the International Conference, therefore, must be in har- 
mony on that point; or, at least, the conference has followed 
his lead as stated in 1918. But do the American people believe 
“in breaking down all economic barriers and the establishment 
of equality in trade conditions among the nations of the 
earth?” 


No wonder Europe and the Orient want the breaking down 
of economic barriers, for it would enable them to flood this 
market with their products to the practical destruction of 
American interests. But we do not believe that the American 
people will follow what President Wilson advocated in his 
address of January 8, 1918, nor as voiced at the International 
Conference. 


~~ 


FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD  VICE-GOV- 
ERNOR’S FLIPPANT DISCUSSION OF VITAL 
PROBLEMS AFFECTING MILLIONS OF 
PEOPLE. 





Federal Reserve Board, 
Editor Manufacturers Record: Washington. October 8. 

Dear Sir—I should probably before have acknowledged receipt 
of yours of September 24, with copy of the MANUFACTURERS 
ReEcorp of the 23d. Of course, every student of economics knows 
that such articles as that entitled “Has the Federal Reserve 
Board’s Wrecking Policy Resulted in Increased Production?” is 
simply bunk. There has been no policy of “drastic deflation” on 
the part of the Board whatever, but simply a policy, rather tar- 
dily entered upon in my opinion, of seeking to bring Federal 
Reserve Bank rates to a point which would at least not invite 
“inflation” and would conserve reserves. The steady increases of 
Federal Reserve loans and of Federal Reserve notes has, of 
course, been a source of some anxiety to the Board, and, as Gov- 
ernor Harding pointed out in his recent address at Cleveland, it 
would be a dangerous thing to consider the low state of reserves 
resulting from one emergency as a basis from which to handle 
another emergency should one occur. Instead of being a “wreck- 
ing” policy, the policy of the Board has been one of conservation, 
and had rates not been raised when they were, and had Federal 
Reserve Bank officers not sought to curtail speculative loans, we 

~ might have been in a serious position today. 

I should like to call your attention to an article entitled 
“Cotton: Market Conditions and Prices,” by Arthur Richmond 
Marsh, in the Economic World for Saturday, September 25. That 
article states as fully as can be stated in a single page the chief 
reasons for the falling price of cotton, and does not even mention 
the Federal Reserve Board. I don’t believe any student of eco- 
nomics would say for a minute that the Board’s action had any 
influence whatever upon the price of cotton, unless it was to 
keep it from going to a much lower point. The Board has con- 
sistently urged conservation of credit for essential purposes, put- 
ting the orderly marketing of the crops first, while necessarily 
no effort has been made to dictate to the member banks what 
they shall consider essentials and what non-essentials. Governor 
Harding has repeatedly said that fuel, food, clothing and shelter 
are prime essentials. 

I enclose copy of my address to the West Virginia Bankers’ 
Association as reprinted by the Federal Reserve Bank of Phila- 
delphia. EDMUND PLATT, 

Vice-Governor. 

Mr. Edmund Platt, vice-governor of the Federal Reserve 
Board, may think that the editorial to which he refers is, in 
his choice language, “bunk,” and those associated immediately 


with him may be laboring under the same impression; but 
there are a great many millions of people in this country 
whose visions are broader than those of Mr. Platt, who hold 
an entirely different view as to the situation. 

The chief reasons for the fall of cotton are that the Federal 
Reserve Board has for months been warning banks to con- 
trol credit, and Secretary Houston of the Federal Reserve 
Board has been repeatedly warning the country that prices 
would be broken down, and the Federal Reserve Board has 
been particeps criminis to that campaign. When Mr. Platt 
says that he does not believe that any student of economics 
would say for a moment that the Board’s action had any 
influence whatever upon the price of cotton unless it was 
to keep it from going to a much lower point, he demonstrates 
his amazing incapacity to comprehend anything in regard to 
cotton or to the work of the Federal Reserve Board. 

Some weeks ago Governor Harding, in ’phoning to the 
editor of the MANUFACTURERS Recorp, refusing to give the 
actual facts in regard to a statement published by the Board 
that many New England cotton mills reported that they had 
enough cotton to carry them through the year, said that he 
had a high regard for the MANUFACTURERS RECORD as an indus 
trial publication, but he had no regard for it as a financial 
journal. The editor of the MANUFACTURERS REcorD felt com- 
pelled to reply that his opinion of the financial wisdom of the 
MANUFACTURERS ReEcoRD was certainly just as high as the 
opinion of the writer in regard to the ability of the Federal 
Reserve Board, as now constituted, to measure up to its re- 
sponsibilities. In the light of that letter from Mr. Platt we 
are more and more convinced of that fact. 

The flippancy with which Mr. Platt discusses important 
financial matters as illustrated in his “bunk” characterization 
is also shown in his address to the West Virginia Bankers’ 
Association, in the course of which he said: 

“How far the price recession will go remains to be seen. <A 
lower range of prices will ease up the credit situation consider- 
ably, but will at the same time, perhaps, increase grumbling and 
criticism. We have all complained of high prices and of the high 
cost of living and have charged inflation, profiteering, etc., but 
we all like to see somebody else’s prices go down. When the 
prices of things we ourselves sell or produce also go down—why 
that’s all wrong. We can’t sell them below the cost of produc- 
tion, you know! People like to find a ‘goat’ somewhere to blame 
when things go against them, and some of them, perhaps natu- 
rally enough, turn their criticisms against the Federal Reserve 
og pha Federal nig a The war taught people to 
ook to the Government for everything, 
man can’t ‘hock’ his last winter’s piPacscotion yoy peanphon ge 
he thinks it ought to bring, he writes to the Federal Reserve 
Board and says it is outrageous that money is so tight.”’ 

Think of such flipanncy in the light of the present situa- 
tion and one cannot be surprised at the acts of the Board. 


- 


OF VITAL IMPORTANCE. 


HE importance and variety of matter in this issue of the 
MANUFACTURERS REcorD is, we believe, greater than ever 
before in any single issue of this paper. 

There is a broad discussion of many of the great problems 
of the day—political, social and industrial—which must of 
necessity be of interest to every intelligent man in the 
country. We are facing the mightiest issues in the history 
of America. The world is at its most crucial point, and the 
MANUFACTURERS ReEcorp is trying to discuss these mighty 
issues editorially and through the writings of many of the 
ablest men in the country in such a way as to throw some 
illumination upon the problems which we must solve if 
civilization is to be saved. 

The problems which we confront must not be minimized. 
They are the greatest and most far-reaching which have 
ever confronted this country. The intelligent men who seek 
the welfare of this nation must study these problems and 
seek to gain all possible light upon them and to spread that 
light to others. 
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The Disastrous Work of Secretary Houston and His Colleagues 


RED W. DAVIS, president of the National Association of 

Commissioners of Agriculture, in issuing a call for his 
association to take part in the great emergency conference of 
farmers in Washington this week, declares that if crops are 
sold at current prices bankruptcy will result. 

Governor Henry J. Allen of. Kansas, who not so many 
months ago was bitterly denunciatory in his attacks on the 
plan for Southern farmers to produce more foodstuffs and 
correspondingly restrict their cotton acreage, has telegraphed 
the President direct, demanding that he take some action to 
protect the wheat growers, who are faced not only with the 
loss of all profits, but also with the net loss of millions 
actually invested in production. 

In the face of magnificent crops, which should assure a year 
of unparalleled prosperity in the whole country, there is an 
atmosphere of doubt, of hesitancy, of fear and of impending 
bankruptcy. Men in the South, driven to distraction by what 
they conceive an artificial manipulation of the markets de- 
vised to impoverish them, have so far forgotten themselves 
as to threaten gins with destruction unless they cease opera- 
tions, and have, in some cases, actually destroyed gins and 
merchandising places. To such a frame of mind have some 
of the most conservative men in the United States been driven 
by the stress of resentment and fear. We do not condone their 
crime, which we deplore, nor do we excuse them. They are 
wrong, utterly wrong, and the South must at once put an end 
to activities of that sort. But they do indicate the state 
of mind that is prevalent, and only fools ignore states of 
mind. 

We said months ago that what has happened would hap- 
pen. In vain we implored the self-complacent gentlemen 
directing the banking resources of the country not to paralyze 
agriculture and all industry by an unnecessarily drastic policy 
of deflation. They would not listen, but blandly intimated 
that the policy could be reversed in time to prevent a panic 
should signs of a panic become apparent. 

There are some things that cannot be done even if the law 
authorizes them and government attempts to sanctify them. 

You cannot raise the wages of organized labor in the cities 
and at the same time subsidize that labor by artificially driv- 
ing down the prices of farm products. Economic law steps 
in, and where once were golden harvests lie desolate fields. 

We have seen in the past year Government board after 
Government board engaged in the solemn task of awarding 
higher wages to organized labor. And during that whole 
period we have seen also the great established bureaus of the 
Government concentrating the full power and authority they 
possess on a bombardment of farm prices. The farm has 
thus been attacked not only directly, but indirectly, too. 
The reservoirs of agricultural productivity have been tapped, 
and this in spite of the fact that every statesman in the 
country who knows anything at all has realized that the 
first and most exigent of all problems is the prompt stoppage 
of the labor drift to the cities and a restoration of the eco- 
nomic balance between city and farm, 

This week the Department of Agriculture announces its 
figures on farm profits, covering a survey of seven years, and 
they show authoritatively that: 

1. Comparatively few of the farmers in the groups studied 
have been making large profits during the recent years of 
comparatively high prices. 

2. The average return on investment increased from about 

per cent in 1912 to 7 per cent in 1918. 

3. Most of the farmers are making less than $500 cash per 
year over and above the farm contribution to living expenses, 
estimated as worth about $359 per year. 

Yet, in the face of such a condition, with its menace to the 
future of this nation, the entire organization of Government 


has been engaged these many months not in beating down the 
cost of distribution and reducing the pyramided charges, but 
in driving down and forcing down below cost of production 
each and every product that is produced on the farm. 

The process would not have been economical had it re- 
sulted in free food and clothing for a year, for every farm 
that is driven to the bankruptcy courts means that much less 
production the following year. No wonder our imports of 
foodstuffs have passed the exports! No wonder we are 
already becoming dependent on countries beyond the oceans 
for our daily food! No wonder that the young men are fleeing 
from the farms as they would from pestilence and casting 
their lot where the fruits of civilization are tossed to them 
and the reward for their labor, without investment of capital 
or risk of any sort, is double and triple and quadruple what 
they could ever have expected to secure from honest cultiva- 
tion of the soil! 

The Secretary of the Treasury states “it is not true that 
there has been a contraction of credits. On the contrary, 
there was an expansion of credits during the 12 months from 
the end of August, 1919, to the end of August, 1920.” If it 
were true that the Government had not been engaged in 
drastic deflation ; if it were true, as the Secretary now strives: 
to make it appear, that credits were being expanded instead 
of restricted, then the wholesale propaganda which the Gov- 
ernment has been putting out for months, insisting that it 
was contracting credit, the result of which propaganda was: 
to stir up doubt and fear, set the nerves of the nation ajar 
and create an atmosphere of panic, was a mere lie and 
deception. 

The Government deflated or it did not deflate. 

If it did deflate drastically, it should take at least the 
doubtful credit resulting to it therefrom; If it did not deflate 
there has been a systematic and organized crusade in lying, 
the responsibility for which, we should suppose, any man of 
respectable antecedents would certainly not wish to boast of. 

But it would appear that the expansion of credits which 
the Secretary of the Treasury now insists has taken place is 
not entirely a correct picture of the situation. He says, to 
illustrate: “Even from January 24, 1920, when the increase 
in discount rates went into effect, to August 27, 1920, the loans 
of about S800 reporting member banks, exclusive of loans 
secured by Government obligations and other stocks and 
bonds, increased about $1,250,000,000, This would reflect a 
total increase of commercial loans in all banks, it is esti- 
mated, of perhaps $3,000,000,000.” 

It is not always easy to diseover the “nigger in the wood- 
pile” in matters of finance, but the phrase “exclusive of loans 
secured by Government obligations” and the emphasis on the 
words “commercial loans’ will arouse inquiry. This is in- 
evitable, because it has been the recognized practice of the 
Federal Reserve System to drive Government securities out 
of the banks, although it was specifically held out as an 
inducement to investors that by buying the bonds they were 
creating a capital which would be of great value to them 
after the war in financing enterprises. How many hundreds 
of millions of war bonds have been deprived of their col- 
lateral value and what effect has this had in contracting the 
ability of farmers properly to finance their marketing? Nor 
would it appear that some expansion in credit would not be 
evident even under drastic deflation, since prices have risen 
considerably in a year, with great stocks of goods “frozen” 
on the railroad tracks, and the higher requirements for con- 
ducting business, in these circumstances, would be reflected 
normally in some increase of credit commitments. The Re- 
serve Bank System was instituted to handle such situations 
by providing the necessary flow of credit. 

It is useless, however, to dwell on the issue of deflation. 
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since it has long been an admitted policy, and late efforts of 
those responsible to show that they have been actuated by 
other desires and plans must be wholly abortive. We simply 
quote from the routine daily cotton news report from New 
York under date of October 7: “Private reports that in- 
creased banking facilities were to be made available for 
financing cotton caused a sharp advance in the market here 
today.” Nobody who knows anything at all is in any doubt as 
to why prices for cotton are below cost of production, nor 
does any informed man doubt but that proper use of the 
facilities of the Reserve System to handle the crop would 
immediately bring about a return of prices to a_ profitable 
It is not the world situation which is holding cotton 
down; it is the Government of the United States. 


basis. 


It is an infamous thing that the Government should take 
such a view of farm products. We note, for instance, that 
the British are engaged in a plan for the restriction of rubber 
products, and they point out that some difficulty has arisen 
because of the great number of proprietors of rubber planta- 
tions. Were ownership concentrated, it is stated, the restric- 
tion of production could be more easily brought about. But 
it will be brought about anyhow, and there is no indication 
of the British Government intervening to prevent. Yet 
when the South talks of restricting cotton production it is 
denounced as a moral crime. 

We note that the United States Steel Corporation and the 
great woolen industry temper their output to the demand, and 
so do all industries that are intelligently conducted, and there 
is neither Governmental nor public pressure to compel these 
industries to manufacture more than they can sell at a profit. 
But the Government of the United States employs every 
resource it possesses to persuade the farmer to greater pro- 
duction, and when he gets it calmly informs him that the 
harvest is so large that he must expect to sell at a loss. 
Economie nonsense! We, too, favor greater production, but 
not unless the farmer is to be aided in marketing the large 
crops, or at least not subjected to artificial pressure by the 
Government to force him to take losses. 

Since Secretary Houston says that the authorization to the 
War Finance Corporation to use a billion dollars for the 
assistance of the export trade was a war emergency meas- 
ure, it is necessary to point out that this provision was not 
enacted until after the armistice, represented a change in 
the purpose of the War Finance Corporation and was devised 
as a post-war measure to see the American exporting busi- 
ness through the early stages of reconstruction when it was 
certain that Europe would need large credits. His assertion 
that such aid from the Government became necessary is 
hardly in keeping with the fact that Czecho-Slovakia would 
have purchased large quantities of cotton had the necessary 
credit been given and did not purchase the cotton because the 
credit was not given. There, at least, was a case where the 
contingency anticipated by Congress was overwhelmingly 
evident—and still is—but this officer took it on himself to 
overrule Congress and refused to do that thing which Con- 
gress had authorized him to do. Did that help the Southern 
producer? It did not, and neither has anything else that Mr. 
Houston has ever done, so far as we can discover. 

The whole situation is the old, old story of disregard of 
agricultural interests, because the agricultural interests are 
unable to bring concentrated pressure to bear on Washington, 
and because the politicians believe they can do what they 
please to agriculture and “get away with it.” It is a thing 
that will be repeated over and over again until agriculture 
is absolutely ruined unless the great farming elements be- 
come intellectually impressive, economically aggressive and 
conduct their affairs in a business way. 

The multiplicity of proprietorship in cotton and grain pro- 
duction must be overcome by concentrated salesmanship, 


since concentrated ownership would be nationally disastrous. 
We want millions of farmers who own their own lands. In 
addition to this concentrated salesmanship, with its resulting 
financial power, there must be built up a responsible intel- 
lectual scrutiny of Governmental activities so that the farmer 
can be authoritatively advised as to the meaning of policies 
and their probable effect on his interests. This implies intelli- 
gent voting, with a due regard for economic principles. Men 
cannot yote all their lives in favor of economic fallacies and 
expect economic righteousness in the conduct of State affairs. 

It is suicidal for the Government to permit the sacrifice of 
its crops. The national debt amounts to billions. It cannot 
be paid by production that costs more than the thing produced 
Too rapidly declining prices, it is estimated, may 
cause the Treasury losses of more than a billion and a half 
in tax returns for the current year. This is but a reflex, and 
does hardly more than indicate the stupendous losses to which 
the fatal policy of the banking authorities has condemned 
the nation. It is a program so suicidal that it cannot much 
longer be continued, particularly when the world is in greut 
need of cotton, and of grain, and of all things that we produce. 
We believe, therefore, that the near-panic which Mr. Houston 
caused has caused commodities to hit the temporary bottom, 
and that a progressive recovery will be apparent from now 
No man ‘who has raised cotton should sell at present 
prices unless absolutely compelled to do so. 


sells for. 


on. 
We have seen 
great mobs yelling “Hold ’em! Hold ’em!” when their college 
team was fighting under its own goal lines, and we have seen 
teams “hold,” under terrific pressure, in such circumstances. 
So must the South hold now, for is the crux of the 
battle. 

Now is the time when it must be decided whether the South 
is to be a land of independent farmers or a land of serfs, 
with serf production and serf wages. But if the South, in 
spite of Mr. Houston, is able now to hold and not sell in 
quantity until it secures a fair price for cotton, the lesson 
taught will last for years, and cotton will come to be again, 
as it ought always to have been, an instrumentality of pros- 
perity instead of a sure evidence of impoverishment. 


how 





IMPORTS AND EXPORTS FOR AUGUST. 


INAL figures giving the total values of merchandise im- 
ported and exported by the United States for the month 
of August issued by the Department of Com- 
merce. In August, 1920, our imports were. valued at $513,- 
550,615, or $206,257,537 more than the value of the imports 
during August, 1919, compared with $579,052,607 worth of 
merchandise exported during August, 1920, which is $67,001,- 
818 less than the value of the exports of August, 1919. 
lor the eight months ending with August, our total imports 
amounted to $3,995,178,060, as compared with $2,261,550,440 
for the corresponding period of 1919. The value of exports 
for the eight months ending August, 1920, was $5,478,306,728, 
compared with $5,272,163,691 for the same period of 1919. 


have been 





A WORLD SHORTAGE OF COTTON GOODS. 


IR CHARLES MACARA, one of the foremost cotton manu- 
facturers of England, is quoted by the Whaley-Easton 
Service (London) letter as follows: 


“There is a world scarcity of cotton goods, and there is not 
sufficient machinery in existence to overtake the shortage for 
years to come, nor can new machinery be erected without long 
delays. Temporary weakness in raw-cotton prices cannot greatly 
affect this situation. The first necessity for restoring confidence 
in the cotton trade is a statesmanlike handling of the problem of 
industrial unrest. That is what every industry needs. Once the 
disturbances are calmed we shall have a prosperous period in 
industry throughout the Empire.” 
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Are We a Nation of Quitters? Was the Senate Right or Wrong? 


RVING T. BUSH of New York, is one of the most unique 
business characters in America; indeed, for that matter, 
in the world. He is the builder of the Bush Terminal, with 
its enormous warehouse facilities, and in the Terminal grounds 
there are 25 miles of railroad and on the premises 30,000 men 
are employed. Turning from that work, Mr. Bush built the 
30-story Bush Sales Building in New York, in which are 
located the International Buyers’ Club and hundreds of sales 
offices. Not content with these vast operations, he is now 
building another enormous structure in London, similar in 
character to that of the New York Sales Building. He has 
offices located in nearly all important parts of the world. 

Mr. Bush inherited a fortune, but instead of living on that 
he turned his energy into the development of the great activi- 
ties which have given him a world-wide fame as a construc- 
tive business leader. 

With this world-wide knowledge of business affairs, Mr. 
sush has written for Leslie’s Weekly of October 16 a lengthy 
article entitled, “Are We A Nation of Quitters? Was the 
Senate Right or Wrong?” 

In the course of his statement Mr. Bush asks the question, 
“Are we quitters in this League of Nations and Peace Treaty 
business?” ‘That question, he says, is bothering many people 
who are asking if we really left the job unfinished. He was 
in Paris during the Peace Conference and supported President 
Wilson, the Treaty and the League of Nations, and wrote an 
article advocating the adoption of the League of Nations. 
Now he gives his reasons for having changed his opinion, and 
in the course of his article, in Leslie’s, says: 


“IT have been abroad several times since then and have man- 
aged to cover pretty much all of the new Europe. I have busi- 
ness interests abroad and am anxious for international good-will. 
We appear to be the only one among the allied nations that has 
raised a question about signing the Treaty of Versailles. Our 
Senate refused to ratify that treaty, and we have made a cam- 
paign issue out of their action. Was the Senate right or wrong? 
What is the honest thing for an American to do? 

“The word quitter rankles. It is a nasty, jeering sort of 
a word—more than that, it is a fighting word. If a man does 
not fight when he is called a quitter, then he is one. If we quit, 
whet then did we quit? 

“The League of Nations was conceived in the idea that it 
would prevent future wars. After every great war people gather 
together and, viewing the terrible death and desolation, say we 
must never have another war. It is an idea that does and must 
appeal to everyone. No man in his right mind can want war. 
He may want the results of a successful war, but he will shrink 
at sending people forth to war, and nowadays we are fairly 
agreed that it is a grave question whether the victor or the van- 
quished suffers more through war. So, any experiment that 
seems to hold the possibility of preventing future war is worth 
trying. 

“The articles composing the League of Nations seemed of 
themselves preventive of war. It was perfectly logical that men 
should gather ’round a table and send a recalcitrant nation to 
coventry as though it were some small boy who had to be shown 
with great precision that he could go so far in annoying his 
fellows and no farther. There we have the ideal of the League of 
Nations, and as such it surely seemed worth trying. The Ameri- 
eans at the Peace Conference were enthusiastic, even fervent, 
advocates of its adoption. 

“It is true that the document pledged the United States to 
make a contribution of men and treasure whenever the League 
might find it necessary to use force to promote peace on earth 
if not good-will toward men. We were willing to run that risk 
if we might forever stop war. We thought that no nation would 
dare to go to war with the power of the world arrayed against 
it, and therefore it did not much bother us that we became 
morally obligated to fight in some war that would not be of our 
own choosing, and in which we could have only that interest that 
arises out of an international community of interests. 

“And then, too, we visualized Germany as the only country 
sufficiently militaristic ever again to make war. That was the 
view of the Americans at Paris, and that is still the view 
of many sincere, well-meaning citizens. There is always a 
certain quota of wholly respectable people who think that it is 
essentially wrong to change one’s opinion, even if the facts 
change. We still have with us a remnant of ardent Populists; 
one may find, without searching far, Democrats who believe in 


free silver, and not a few of Ponzi’s creditors appraise him as a 
financial genius being drubbed by the “interests.” In other 
words, some people, once they are taken in, insist not only on 
going all the way in, but also on staying in, which, in a way, is 
a lovable trait of mankind. Now if ever a country was taken 
in so courteously, so dignifiedly, and so completely as to leave 
only admiration for the skill of those who did the taking, that 
country was the United States, and the operation was per- 
formed in Paris. 

“Instead of being an instrument to promote peace, the 
League of Nations, by reason of its connection with the Treaty 
of Versailles and with the several other treaties formulated on 
the same general principles, became an instrument of oppres- 
sion by which the power of the United States was to be used 
to forward the special and personal ambitions of the League 
members. 

* * &* 

“T could and did view with a measure of equanimity the pos- 
sibility of again sending our troops overseas to preserve the peace 
of the world, but what then seemed to be the peace of the world 
now appears to me to be something different from a peace. I do 
not find that the nations across the Atlantic, other than England, 
Germany, Italy and Switzerland, want peace. The peoples may 
want peace, but the politicians have the habit of war, or at least 
of making the gesture of a war. The principal thought of a 
politician the world over is to stay in office, and nothing has as 
yet been discovered which so quiets the opposition as a sincere- 
looking gesture of war. 

“The League of Nations was formed as a conference of poli- 
ticians, and it would not reasonably be expected to have a 
judicial outlook. Taking the temper of Europe, or rather of 
political Europe, there is not the slightest doubt that if we 
were a member of the League we should find that our great 
power and resources were constantly, by elaborate wire-pulling 
under the name of diplomacy, being used to further political 
ends and that we should shortly have our troops in every 
quarter of the globe pulling somebody or other’s chestnuts out 
of the fire. 

“Even that prospect, disagreeable as it is, could be envisaged 
as reasonable if, in the end, we might secure both justice and 
peace. There is nothing to show that abstract justice is politi- 
cally more popular in Eurove than it was at the close of the 
war, or that peace means more than the defeat of someone. 
Today when one speaks of the League of Nations as a possible 
instrument of peace, one is talking either without a knowl- 
edge of the facts or in complete disregard of the facts. It 
would be an instrument of peace only if the United States 
agreed by force of arms to support every decision, to become 
the policeman of the world with as little knowledge of the 
genesis of the laws that it was enforcing as has the average 
policeman. We may embroil ourselves in Europe and we may 
help to forward the interests of various parties in Europe, but 
I doubt if we possess any super-genius who might enable us to 
quiet that which through all the years never has been quiet. 
We have only to glance southward to Mexico to get a per- 
spective on ourselves as peace-makers. 

ok oe a 


“Some of the people of Europe are learning that they must 
work and produce and sell to others. They are learning that they 
must earn before they spend—that it costs money to make war 
and to be imperialistic, and that they must themselves find the 
money. The lack of American participation in the League of 
Nations is a world object-lesson that this country will not attempt 
to thwart natural economic laws by the creation of a super-State. 
In the League we might impoverish ourselves and impoverish 
Europe through holding out the hope of a life without work—a 
super-life arranged by a super-State. We can do much harm 
but little good as international busybodies. 

“If we have quit anything, we have quit making interna- 
tional fools of ourselves.’’ : 

We commend to our readers the statement of Mr. Bush in 
which he says “We can do much harm but little good as inter- 
national busybodies. If we have quit anything, we have quit 
making international fools of ourselves.” 

There are few men in America who know the situation in 
Europe better than Mr. Bush. He was an enthusiastic be- 
liever in the League of Nations when caught by “voices from 
the air” while it was under discussion when he was in Paris 
during the Peace Conference; but having given more study 
to the subject, both at home and abroad, Mr. Bush has had 
the frankness and the courage to change his opinion and ex- 
press it with exceeding vigor. 
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OPEN-SHOP PRINCIPLES—LIFE, LIBERTY AND 
PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS. 


IGHTING as it does to force the principles of the ‘closed 

shop” on industry, the American Federation of Labor 
would deny the right of American citizens to enjoy that 
fullness of life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness granted 
to all under the Constitution. 

The “open shop” principle is a reiterated Declaration of 
Independence of Americans that they are to be free and at 
liberty to seek work whenever and wherever they are needed 
and receive pay commensurate with their efficiency; that he 
who is the better man may not be penalized for the in- 
competent and lazy. 

Walter Drew, a member of the Industrial Relations Com- 
mfitee of the Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce, speaking 
before the Kiwanis Club of that city, said that the challenge 
to the open shop and all that it stands for is found in the 
institution known as the closed shop, the acceptance of which 
is demanded by organized laber. No proper objection can 
be made to the principles of collective action on the part 
of workers, he said, and the true function of labor organiza- 
tions is to teach the worker sound economics, a sense of 
the mutuality of interest among those engaged in produc- 
tion, the necessity of co-operation, the value of character and 
merit, and the common benefit from increased efficiency and 
production which results to the worker, the employer and 
society. 

But, he points out, organized labor has elected to adopt 
not a policy of service, but a policy of force, and out of this 
choice have arisen many of the troublesome features of the 
laber question. The closed shop in its present form is the 
concrete expression of this doctrine of force. A closed shop 
is a shop closed to non-members of the union. Their ex- 
clusion is compulsory. It represents a monopoly of employ- 
ment by the union. Discussing this he said: 

“Where established, the closed shop represents a tremendous 
power over industry, a monopoly of one of the great essentials 
of production—labor. <A nation-wide control of that kind would 
hold in its hands the industrial life of the nation. Power should 
be accompanied by corresponding responsibility, but the one great 
legal fact about unions is that they are irresponsible. A union 
is a voluntary, unincorporated association. In a very few States 
it can sue and be sued. 

“The forms of force employed against the employer and society 
at large range all the way from crude violence to direct action 
and political activity designed to influence the vote of the legis- 
lator. Of the 38 officers of the Iron Workers’ Union convicted 
in the dynamiting cases, more than a third have held office. since 
their release from prison, and substantially a fourth of them, in- 
cluding the national president of the union, are now in office. 
The union remains a member of the American Federation of 
Labor in good standing. The more familiar methods are the 
sympathetic strike, the boycott and the general strike against 
the community. All of these involve the unlawful invasion of 
the rights of third parties and of the public. 

“The industry of our country is 90 per cent open shop and our 
leading place as an industrial nation has been achieved under that 
policy. Our employers are human and far from perfect and many 
true bills of criticism can be laid at their doors. But with 
all their shortcomings—and they are many—the American work- 
man under the open shop receives the highest wage and enjoys 
the highest standard of living of any worker in the world. 

“Whatever the sins of the employer or the defects in our 
present system, the remedy is not to be found in the acceptance 
of the closed shop, but in the maintenance of the open shop. 
with a deeper sense of its vital relation to tie welfare and 
institutions of the nation and a greater recognition of its duties 
and responsibilities.” 

Cc. Wilbur Miller, president of the Davison Chemical Co., 
Baltimore, replying to Mr. Gompers’ attack on the National 
Chamber of Commerce for advocating the open shop, says: 

“It makes very little difference what Mr. Gompers or his 
official family believes, but the American public and politicians 
should know that the American Federation of Labor only repre- 
sents a very small minority of workingmen and many of this 
number are aliens without the suffrage. The employers who 


belong to the National Chamber of Commerce represent the 
majority of American workingmen, and when they vote for the 
‘open shop’ they cast the vote for this majority, as it is in this 
way they can be heard. If they did not vote for the “open 
shop” they would all belong to the American Federation of 
Labor, and there would be no discussion on the subject. 

“Some months ago a committee of men from one of the plants 
I represent came to me with the complaint that the American 
Federation of Labor was turning the public against the work- 
ingman, and that they felt it was time for the employers of 
non-union labor to defend them and act as their spokesmen. 
Knowing that they threw into the bay a walking delegate who 
had the courage to enter our works to organize them, I sought 
their reasons for their strong opposition to the union. They 
were as follows: 

“First—They strongly objected to the tyranny and selfishness 
of the labor-union leaders. 

“Second—They objected to being put upon the same level 
of less efficient or more indolent men. 

“Third—They were indignant at the strife and hard feeling 
being stirred up between employer and employe, and the gen- 
eral branding of the employer as a scoundrel and discredited 
person. They knew most employers were once laboring men and 
they hoped to be themselves or were educating their children 
to be employers and had no intention of tearing down their 
goal. 

““Fourth—They felt the contact with the employer direct was 
more satisfactory and brought quicker and better results than 
through a medium which considered its own ends first and the 
men second. 

“Fifth—That men out of the union got better wages and 
were much more contented. They looked upon the employer 
as a friend, and leader and enjoyed working with him. instead 
of begrudging every service, knowing nothing individually 
counted. 

“The maiority of workingmen, the majority of employers, the 
majority of salaried men, the majority of professional men and, 
I believe, the majority of union laboring men. if they could 
speak their minds. believe in an ‘open shop,’ and all these classes 
are just as ir ‘rested in the betterment of mankind as a few 
men who make a living misrepresenting the laboring man and 
the country.” 


The greatest indictment against union labor and its de 
mand for the closed shop is that it destroys individual 
liberty and stifles and penalizes efficiency. It offers no in- 
centive to the man of intelligence, of talent and skill, but 
would herd those with ability to lead in the same class with 
the mediocre, the incompetent and the slacker, thereby shut- 
ting off individual suecesS that could be gained 
initiative and energy advantageously applied. 
shop principle of organized labor is un-American. 
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FOR PARTY SUCCESS. 

Eyeing HOBBY of Texas in a special message to 

the State Legislature called upon it to take some action 
in regard to the Federal Reserve Board’s work in regard to 
cotton. <A resolution was offered. following the Governor's 
criticism, against the policies of the Secretary of the Treasury 
and the Federal Reserve Board. <A dispatch from Austin to 
the Galveston News says that when the original resolution 
was presented by one of the Senators he was asked by another 
if he thought it good policy for a Democratic Legislature to 
criticise the Democratic Administration at this time, or a 
Cabinet officer. He said he understood that Governor Cox had 
done this and caused a break in the party alignment. 

This spirit of yielding everything to party success is one 
of the curses which rests upon our country. Here was a 
case where a resolution was changed merely for the purpose 
of eliminating a criticism of a Democratic administration. 
and that wholly for the purpose of maintaining Democratic 
solidarity. It was not charged that there was any mistake 
in the resolution or that the things criticised did not deserve 
criticism, but it was proposed to reshape a resolution merely 
to avoid criticism of a party. When men sink the interests 
of a State or a country for party regularity they are en- 
dangering the future of their country whether they be Repub- 
licans or Democrats. Fi 
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Nihilism, Bolshevism and Socialism in Their Naked Vileness As They 
Now Endanger Our Country. 


BOOK of startling and immediate interest. written by 

George Whitefield Mead, and published by Dodd, Mead 
& Co. of New York, is “The Great Menace; Americanism or 
Bolshevism?” In this small volume of about 150 pages, the 
author has presented concisely and impressively the bald, 
unadorned facts concerning the Bolshevist ideas as they have 
been introduced into the United States in all their horrid 
iruth. Every page is interesting, holding the lively attention 
of the reader, even if he has been more or less familiar with 
the subject. The author compels one to realize that the ideas 
of the fanatic leaders of the movement. advocating as they 
do syndicalism, sabotage, and like courses of action, can never 
permanently obtain, because they ignore the fundamental 
truth that a love of fair play exists in the heart of every 
human being to a greater or less degree excepting such as may 
be demented and the few who are really “possessed of the 
devil.” For every sane individual admires “square” dealing, 
even if he may selfishly act otherwise under what he considers 
temporary compelling need. 

Mr. Mead sums up the activities and the radical utterances 
of men in this country who have taken up these terrible ideas 
from abroad, regardless of the fact that they are contrary to 
the noblest and best impulses of humanity as well as opposed 
to the teachings of all good men. He recalls how I. W. W. 
agents shot dead four veterans of the World War when they 
were participating in a parade at Centralia, Washington ; how 
other agents of the Bolshevist movement have thrown bombs 
on different occasions, with loss of life and destruction of 
property; how radicals set forest fires in the Northwest as 
the result of preaching sabotage by the I. W. W. speakers; 
how endeavors have been made and are still being made to 
inoculate the negro mind with the Bolshevist fallacies; how 
W. Z. Foster, secretary of the committee which organized the 
steel strike, in a pamphlet published by him and L. C. Ford, 
once declared for syndicalist methods and then partly dis- 
avowed them when before a Senate Committee, and how John 
H. erguson, president of the Baltimore Federation of Labor, 
has warned everyone that “When you once leave the level 
road of Americanism to set foot upon the incline of Socialism, 
it is no longer in your power to determine where you will 
stop.” 

“Every society and church in our country.” says Mr. Mead, 
“ought to make known that the Socialist-Bolshevist movement 
is a menace, not a Messiah, and so co-operate with the worthy 
leaders of labor and capital for the preservation of American 
institutions. This is a work we ought to do and we ought to 
do it now. In doing it let us make sure that we keep our 
temper as well as our loyalty.” 

Continuing, he presents the following extremely clear and 
graphic picture of our method of government: 


“It must be made plain that revolution has no right in a 
democracy. Revolution is inimical to the right of self-deter- 
mination. One of the meanings of democracy is that it is a 
government wholly by the people. That is why we speak of 
the Administration; it administers the government of sover- 
eign citizens, who, by majority voice, have sole authority to 
determine national policy. In Europe, for the most part, the 
right of people to govern themselves has been denied. Kings 
and emperors have been rulers. Therefore, revolution has 
been advocated, and the people have been in age-long revolt 
against their rulers. In America we are our own rulers; 
therefore, there is no room for revolution. The right of revolt 
does not exist. How can we revolt against ourselves? Through 
the hard school of experience we may change our views, may 
reverse our judgments, but in so doing we speak for ourselves, 


determine our own destiny—which is pleasant and prosperous 
when our determination is right, or unpleasant and disastrous 
when our determination is wrong. But we are willing to pay 
the price of mistakes for the privilege of ruling ourselves. 
To a part of our people, however, particularly to* those who 
have come to us from other countries, we should make it clear 
that in determining any internal policy we have no right to 
use force or have recourse to anything but public opinion and 
the orderly processes of law as previously determined by 
majority voice of the people, of whom we are a part.” 

Of the grave peril which threatens all that we cherish and 
love in our lives, Mr. Mead says with reference to what has 
been done in Russia: 

“The hostility of the Bolshevist Government to the Chris- 
tian religion is summarized by the following excerpts from 
the report of the United States Senate Judiciary Committee 
on Bolshevism: ‘It has confiscated all church property, real 
and personal. It has established the right of anti-religious 
propaganda as a constitutionally recognized institution. It 
has suppressed Sunday-schools and has expressly forbidden 
the teaching of all religious doctrines in public, either in 
schools or in educational institutions of any kind. It pro- 
hibits religion from being taught or studied except in private. 
It has abolished all recognition of a supreme being in govern- 
mental and judicial oaths. It has disfranchised expressly all 
clergy and servants and employes of church bodies, and has 
deprived them of all right to hold public positions. Under the 
old imperialistic regime—sinner that it was—it became the 
practice by both custom and decree that every newspaper and 
every periodical published on Easter Sunday throughout the 
Russian Empire carried the commemorative headline, “Christ 
is Risen.” On Kaster Sunday of 1918, the Bolshevist publica- 
tions substituted the legend: “One hundred years ago today 
Karl Marx was born.”’ 

“Must we not conclude with the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee,” queries Mr. Mead, “that Bolshevism and the Christian 
religion cannot both survive?” 

Demonstrating that America is truly the land of oppor- 
tunity for everyone, Mr. Mead points out accurately that it is 
within the range of any man willing to work earnestly and 
unceasingly to a purpose, to aspire to the highest positions 
and, in support of this statement, cites the case of Andrew 
Johnson of Tennessee, who, from being an unlettered youth, 
working in a tailor shop, finally rose to be President of the 
United States. He might also have instanced Abraham Lin- 
coln and his rise from very humble beginnings; also Horace 
Greely, one of the greatest leaders of opinion this country 
ever saw, not to mention many, very many others who have 


sat in the seats of the mighty, although their start upon the 
road of life was far down the line. 

Then, striking deep at the very roots of the evils which 
confront the world, the author reaches the conclusion that a 
return to a close adherence to the Ten Commandments and 
old-fashioned religion is needed by everyone to combat the 


insidious teachings of the Bolshevists, and the syndicalists, 
who advocate betrayal of trusts, direct theft, murder, indi- 
vidually or wholesale, and other crimes, to attain their ends, 
pursuing to its ultimate finale the pernicious argument that 
“the end justifies, the means.” And what an end! See Russia, 
and the horrors there! 

In this connection, urging a revival of religious feeling and 
action, Mr. Mead quotes from an editorial written by the 
editor of the MANUFACTURERS ReEcorpD, published August 28, 
1919, emphasizing the truth that the Golden Rule, applied to 
every-day affairs, would provide a solution for every business 
trouble, this especially concerning the relations of employers 
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and employes, and their duty to each to be honest and kind to 
the other. 

Meanwhile, it is also the duty of all to be on guard, to 
refuse to be misled by the specious pleas of Bolshevist, syndi- 
ealist, and I. W. W. or other agents who seek to change our 
form of government from that which has been bequeathed to 
us by its founders, the Fathers of the Republic. 


a 





LET’S FIGHT IN THE OPEN FOR A PRO- 
TECTIVE TARIFF. 


Soule Steam Feed Works. 
Meridian, Miss., October 1. 
Editor Manufacturers Record: 

We have been subscribers and readers of and advertisers in 
your paper for a long time, agree largely with your political 
views and expressions and with what you say about the ad- 
visability of production in our country under present condi- 
tions needing protection to compete with at least some kinds of 
foreign production, but do not think you are using quite the 
wisest phraseology to get the greatest popular support. 

We believe that your paper is essentially Democratic, and 
that you wish to appeal for the support of Democrats, and, of 
course, you are aware that “protection” for protection’s sake 
has been against the principle of the Democratic party, while 
“tariff for revenue with incidental protection” is _ politically 
Democratic. 

With the need of great revenue for the country at present, and 
the burden of internal taxation, the Democratic party will al- 
most without exception support a heavy import duty, but almost 
all members of the party will support it much more heartily 
as a tariff for revenue than as a tariff for protection, and I 
believe that if a tariff bill is proposed that will come more to 
the support of the small producing class like the farmers than 
to the support of the large manufacturers, the rank and file 
of the Democratic party will heartily support it. 

The bill to be popular should provide against American goods 
being sold for export at a lower price than to our home people. 
Americans cannot believe it right that through the workings of 
an import tariff American goods should be sold for export at 
so much lower prices than home people are charged, as has often 
been the case. 

A revenue bill will be popular that admits such things as 
coffee and rubber, which our country does not produce, duty free, 
and with provisions that place a somewhat heavy duty on such 
things as peanuts, which our country can produce to the limits 
of home consumption, but the production of which is and must 
be in the hands of small producers. 

We suggest that in future articles regarding tariff you stress 
the need of a tariff for revenue, rather than for protection. 

G. W. Sous, President. 

We appreciate Mr. Soule’s suggestion, but we cannot quite 
agree with his viewpoint. If a tariff is needed for the pro- 
tection of the agricultural and industrial interests of the 
country, we believe specifically in saying so and not in beat- 
ing the devil around the bush by claiming it is a tariff for 
revenue with protection as an incidental feature. We be- 
lieve in a tariff that produces revenue, but we also believe 
in a tariff that absolutely protects American producers and 
American laboring people from the competition of the flood 
of foreign importation from the Orient and elsewhere now 


pouring in upon us. 

Moreover, we are inclined to think that such articles as 
coffee should pay duty not for the protection of any imaginary 
coffee raisers in this country, for there are none, but for the 
revenue which is badly needed. The list of things which 
should be imported free of duty is in our opinion exceedingly 
small, for we believe we should hold to a tariff on prac- 
tically all importations sufficiently high to materially help 
to supply the vast sum which the Government needs for its 
operations. ° 

We believe that the time has come for the South to be 
perfectly honest and open in demanding protection for pro- 
tection’s sake and not try to camouflage by calling it a 
tariff for revenue. We care nothing for past nomenclature 
of the tariff, whether Democratic or Republican, but we know 
that the South, and for that matter the whole country, 
needs a protective tariff. 


GERMANY “DUMPING” MANUFACTURES ON 
ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 


HE Guaranty Trust Co. of New York, in its circular-letter 
of October 11, dealing with business conditions in Eng- 
land, said: 

“The British cutlery trade reports a large volume of export 
orders from all parts of the British Empire, some colonies order- 
ing double the quantity required in any previous year. German 
competition is becoming increasingly keen in this line, and it is 
said that the Germans are turning out an article very much 
superior to the cutlery of pre-war days. Another item in which 
German competition is making itself felt is pianos. More German 
pianos are being sold in England than before the war. German 
toys are also causing the British toy manufacturers considerable 
worry. The Germans are ‘dumping’ heavily. In June, 1920, 
the British imports of German toys were £212,000 more than in 
June, 1913. Efforts are being made to induce the British Goy- 
ernment to impose a duty sufficient to protect the new British 
toy industry. 

“German ‘dumping’ is likewise evident in photographic chem- 
icals. Metol is being sold in England by German firms consider- 
ably below the cost of production. German dyes are also being 
sold in England at prices with which the British manufacturers 
are unable to compete. Here, again, efforts are being made to 
have duties imposed sufficient to protect British industries. 


During the war many people ridiculed the statement made 
by the MANUFACTURERS ReEcorD and other publications that no 
sooner would the war close than Germany would begin to 
“dump” upon this and other countries a vast amount of 
cheaply-made stuff. What Germany is doing in England is 
shown by this statement of the Guaranty Trust Co., and the 
same conditions are beginning to prevail in regard to “dump- 
ing’ German products on American markets. England finds 
itself up against a very serious situation in the heavy expor- 
tation from Germany of toys, pianos and dyes, sold at prices 
with which English manufacturers cannot compete. 

This country will have a still more acute situation to meet, 
for the rate of exchange now prevailing and the low wages 
in Germany will act like a tremendous bonus to German manu- 
facturers and shippers to unload enormous amounts of German 
products upon the American market. 

Once more the predictions made about what Germany would 
do after the war are finding fulfillment. 





PRODUCTION OF GUM TURPENTINE AND 
ROSIN, 1919-1920. 
HE Bureau of Chemistry of the Agricultural Department 
reports that the production of gum turpentine and gum 
rosin during the 1919-1920 season was 1,237,000 barrels of 
rosin and 366,000 casks of turpentine. 


GUM TURPENTINE AND ROSIN PRODUCTION BY STATES, 
1919-1920, 





‘Turpentine Rosin 
production, production, 
casks Percent. barrels Per cent. 
State. (50 gals.) (500 Ibs.) 
BIR coe csicwienscsowaummens 38,100 10.4 136,000 10.2 
ee ee 136,900 37.4 457,500 37.4 
EERE See eee 73,900 20.3 250,600 20.3 
SEY cccavieinevagianseaiet 68,700 18.8 232,000 18.7 
RE 29,500 8.0 102,800 8.3 
DOCU CRPOUIRE occcscccveccs 600 von 2,200 
South Carolina .......0000 1,100 5 3,400 5 
MS ‘Wiawcwseuseossesaneeeas 17,200 4.7 62.509 5.0 
Msi esaecpanivecsoewnes 366,000 1,237,000 


Compared with the 1918-1919 production, the production 
last year was less in Alabama, Mississippi and Texas 
than in the previous year, while it was greater in Florida, 
Georgia and Louisiana. The combined production of North 
and South Carolina was also a little less last year. The 
total production for the 1918-1919 season was 341,000 casks 
of gum turpentine and 1,115,000 round barrels of gum rosin. 
Of the 1918-1919 crop, Alabama produced 12.2 per cent; 
Florida, 37.1 per cent; Georgia, 19.2 per cent; Louisiana, 15.3 
per cent, and Mississippi, 9.6 per cent. 
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A Criticism of the Manufacturers Record and F riendly Replies Thereto 


Progressive Business College, 


Hugo, Okla., October 4. 
Editor Manufacturers Record: 

Enclosed you will find two clippings from the Fort Worth 
Record of Fort Worth, Tex., Sunday paper of October 3. I 
feared you would not see them otherwise. 

From the tone of the two editorials I conclude that the writer 
is an atheist, or at least an unbeliever in God and the old Bible. 
The entire article seems to be making fun at the idea of nations 
looking to God for guidance. Mr. Edmonds, I am with you on 
every issue. I was so sorry to hear of our great Dr. George 
Truett failing to observe the great Bible truth on the principles 
of the League of Nations. 

Keep the good work going. J. Wes.Ley Lortis. 

The editorial criticisms from the Fort Worth Record were 
as follows: 


Chinese-Wall Edmonds. 


“The MANUFACTURERS REcorD is seeking to develop the spirit 
of Americanism as against weak internationalism,” according to 
Colonel Richard H. Edmonds, its publisher. To develop the 
spirit of Americanism Colonel Edmonds is a vicious critic of an 
Administration that waged and won the World War; of a Presi- 
dent who is a casualty of that war; of lawmakers who gave the 
people the Federal Reserve act and the farm loan bank. In the 
long ago it was the policy of the Chinese to build a wall around 
their empire, shutting out foreigners, foreign-made goods, foreign 
customs, foreign ideas, and to prohibit all intercourse with for- 
eigners. As a result of the Chinese wall China became a mori- 
bund nation, its people went into a trance, and for hundreds of 
years they were dead to all intents and purposes. As an exponent 
of Chinese-wall civilization Colonel Edmonds shines at his best. 

Now he is ranting about “the problems which relate directly 
to the saving of America from the dangers of socialistic and 
Bolshevistic unrest.” 

To solve these problems he would destrvuy the League of Na- 
tions; he would repeal the beneficent laws of the Wilson Adinin- 
istration; he would go back to the old order of things. This is 
his dictum: “The League of Nations is a device of man’s con- 
trivance which was built without recognition of God's governing 
hand in the affairs of men; it was constructed without any public 
acknowledgment of Him and without any public appeal for His 
guidance.” 

As the vice-regent and direct-action agent of the God on high, 
the Baltimore colonel is given the center of the stage. In the 
good old days he spoke for Standard Oil. Now he is receiving 
messages from the Great Jehovah, and as an interpreter of God's 
wishes he is spreading the light for the benefit of the American 
people and the civilized nations of the earth. 


Jehovah and His Baltimore Agent. 


“The League of Nations is in direct disobedience to the com- 
mands of God as given many centuries ago to His people when 
He delivered them from their oppressors and delivered into the 
hands of His people those enemies of His who defied Him and 
worked abominations in His sight.”—Colonel Richard H. Ed- 
monds in the MANUFACTURERS REcoRD of Baltimore. 

And then the colonel adds: ““Bhe League of Nations is fore- 
doomed to utter failure because of its disobedience to God and its 
own inherent weakness.” 

This is a reminder to the people of the Southwest that when 
one of their number wishes to ascertain the men and movements 
or the policies that God has consecrated by divine approval, the 
man or the men who desire information should get in telegraphic 
or letter touch with the Baltimore colonel. 

Four-fifths of the ministers of America are for a League of 
Nations; for the disarmament of nations jin the fullness of time; 
for the prevention of wars; against the wholesale murder of the 
flower of the world; for peace and good-will among all the races 
of mankind; for the substitution of the plowshare for the sword; 
for courts of arbitrament instead of the frowning cannon, the 
bristling bayonet, the shrieking shell and other frightful imple- 
ments of destruction or death. 


And yet this doughty colonel of Baltimore, speaking for the 
gunmakers and powder makers and despotic warriors of the 
world, says “the League of Nations is in direct disobedience to 
the commands of God.” And he poses as a great teacher of the 
people, directly inspired and an infallible interpreter of the com- 
mands of God and biblical injunctions. 


Rev. Cortland Myers is a prominent minister of Rochester, 
N. Y. This is his verdict: “The peace treaty and League of 
Nations document were atheistic and do not deserve anything but 
failure. The name of God was not in them and no prayer was 
ever offered at the sessions at Versailles. The pages of history 
all declare this as fatal. God will not be forgotten or ignored 
with impunity or without penalty.” This makes two infallible 
interpreters of God’s decrees and biblical teachings—the Balti- 
more colonel and the Rochester preacher. “Let there be wars 
until the end of time” is their prayer. 

The extent to which some advocates of the League of 
Nations will go in misrepresenting its meaning is indicated 
by the misrepresentations of the Fort Worth Record in the 
foregoing editorial criticisms, but we leave to a business man 
in Texas the only reply needed. Mr. J. W. Dunn of Brown- 
wood wrote the Fort Worth Record as follows: 


Brownwood, Tex., October 3, 1920. 
Editor Fort Worth Record: 

Dear Sir—I must confess to a feeling of utter amazement, 
both at the tone of an article appearing in your issue of this 
date, entitled “Jehovah and His Baltimore Agent,” and the utter 
folly of the arguments adduced in support of the untenable stand 
you take on a matter that affects the whole human race. The 
frivolity with which you approach and deal with conditions of 
world-wide significance involving the future welfare of mankind 
(symbolical of the wave of disregard for God as an element in 
the working out of the destinies of humanity that is greatly 
responsible for the unrest, dissatisfaction, organized exploitation 
of helpless people by human ghouls, and senseless reliance upon 
party shibboleth to’ work out salvation from the involved condi- 
tions brought about by the awakening of the public conscience 
because of recent almost personal contact with the issues of life 
and death in the war just closed), is little short of amazing in 
the light of the position your organ should occupy as a leader of 
public thought and sentiment upon matters of such tremendous 
import. 


I notice you predicate your argument upon the statement that 
“four-fifths of the ministers of America are for a League of 
Nations,” and then you go on to try to construct an edifice of 
ridicule against the magnificent stand Colonel Richard H. 
Edmonds has had the courage and manhood to take against those 
who are deliberately trying to mislead and blind the people on 
this tremendous issue. I notice you do not say these ministers 
are for the League of Nations. Why? Why not be honest and 
refrain from stooping to drag a red herring across the trail of 
honest debate in order to secure for your party—right or wrong, 
and regardless of the consequences—a temporary triumph? 


Why do you stoop to subterfuge in order that, even at the 
awful risk of plunging this whole world into worse conflict than 
we have just emerged from, you should win out in debate, with 
the hope of holding the reins of government for another four 
years? Why? You are not such a fool as to be misled yourself 
by the arguments you daily try to force down the throats of 
people who are not trained to think for themselves. Do you ever 
pause to consider the judgment for those who wilfully mislead the 
people on these questions of tremendous importance? 


I can, thank heaven, count thousands of friends and acquaint- 
ances in this great country of ours, gleaned in my peregrinations 
north and south. Among these you will not find one who will 
admit that I am given to sentimentalism in my religious beliefs, 
nor, indeed, am I accounted a very religious man—I say it to my 
shame. But I want to say to you that I have made sacrifices on 
the grounds of principle, and am willing to make as great, or 
greater, again, and I unhesitatingly say that were there but 100 
ministers of God’s truth in the wide world, and were 99 of them 
in favor of the League of Nations, and were 99 per cent of the 
total population of this world behind them in that belief, there 
would be just one man left who would still have the courage of 
his convictions to stand against the adoption of any league and 
covenant of the nations arrived at in open defiance of the Jehovah 
you so flippantly refer to in your article of this date. 


Life is very dear to me, but I would face the firing squad 
before giving my consent to the adoption of any league or cove- 
nant arrived at under conditions that amount to an open defiance 
of Almighty God. The promulgators of the League of Nations 
have practically said, both in their hearts and before the heathen 
world, that there is no God. I refer you to the Scriptures for 

_ 4 classification of those responsible for the League of Nations. 
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Can you bring yourself to accept a document of such awful sig- 
nificance that has been drawn up by men of that type? 

Your comments upon the motives of Colonel Richard H. 
Edmonds of Baltimore, whom I regard as one of the greatest liv- 
ing Americans today, are unworthy of a publication whose aim 
ought to be to uplift and instruct the race, that it appalls one 
to think of what kind of American citizens we are to expect 
after being fed on that kind of trickery in the public press. It 
is simply appalling. You know in your heart and soul—or you 
ought to know, else you should keep silent on the whole matter— 
that there is no man more opposed to the sacrifice of human 
blood than Mr. Edmonds, yet, in order to score a momentary 
triumph, or an apparent triumph before the unthinking public, 
you stoop to gross misrepresentation and deliberate distortion of 
the facts, if thereby you can score a temporary triumph for your 
organ and your party. The shame of it! The futility of it! 
The stupidity of it! For, after all, the destinies of mankind, 
which are unquestionably involved in a League of Nations, are, 
thank God, in other hands than those of the press of this coun- 
try, or any other country, for that matter. 

I thank God that there is one great man in this nation who 
has the courage of his convictions; who has strong principle 
(not for sale), and who is not afraid to take his stand before 
the nations of the world and the people of his own party, and 
speak fearlessly and with marked ability for the right. I hold 
that there, is no finer sight than to see a man who is loyal to 
his party; who loves his party, yet takes a stand of comparative 
loneliness to uphold the banner of righteousness in the face of 
apparent personal loss to himself and temporary oblivion for the 
party he loves, and to which he has given evidence of his devo- 
tion through the pages of that great American institution, the 
MANUFACTURERS RECORD, since it first saw the light of publicity. 
To such a man the vaporings of less noble natures, while they 
undoubtedly hurt, leave no permanent sting, and only serve to 
burn away the dross, leaving the pure gold in the crucible of 
human alchemy. = 

I read your article fifteen minutes ago. I have sat down 
promptly and entered my protest to it. I might have spent more 
time and rounded out a more logical presentation of my case, but 
as it stands it contains the very fiber of my thought, and I only 
hope you will have the fairness to print it and reply to it in the 
columns of your paper, for although I have no desire for publicity 
through a controversy of this kind, I feel it to be the duty of 
every man who loves this great country of ours to speak out, and 
speak fearlessly, when the very destinies of the human race and 
the future welfare of our own nation is in the balance. 

Copy to Manufacturers Record. 
Copy to Browawood Bulletin. 
Copy to Brownwood Semi-Weekly News. 


LOW PRICES MEAN PAYING OUR DEBTS 
WITH TWO FOR ONE. 


DITORIALLY commenting on the downward trend of 
prices, the New York Herald seems to glory in the recital 
of falling prices and states: 

“A cut of approximately two and a quarter billions of dollars 
in the corn for home consumption, of perhaps three-quarters of 
a billion of dollars in the cotton for home consumption, and of 
nearly half a billion of dollars in the wheat for home consump- 
tion—this total looks like a cut of nearly three and a half billions 
of dollars in direct fundamental food costs. A cut of three and 
a half billions of dollars in only these three staples! Here, in 
merely these three items, is a potential living cost relief at the 
rate of some $35 a head for every man, woman and child in the 
United States—more than $200 a year for the average American 
family. 

Yes, it is a cut, and this cut, coming when the farmers of the 
country are ready, and in many instances, compelled to cash 
in on their year’s labor on a crop the cost of producing which 
has been the greatest ever known, will mean ruin to hundreds 
of thousands of them. It is indeed a cut, and as usual, the 
farmers “get it in the neck.” 

We wonder if the Herald, when pointing out the downward 
trend of prices ahead of the consumer, considered the fact that 
the American consumers, under low prices, will have to pay 
off debts made during an era of high prices, cheap money and 
inflation with low prices and high money. It would seem that 


Yours truly, 
J. W. DuNN. 





it would be far easier to pay off debts bushel for bushel rather 
than two bushels for one, for it will take two bushels, twice 
us much labor, of $1 wheat to pay a debt incurred with $2 
wheat. 





RECORD CROPS FOR 1920 INDICATED. 


HE Crop Reporting Board of the Bureau of Crop Esti- 
mates makes the following estimates from reports of its 
correspondents and agents: 
UNITED STATES CROP SUMMARY OCTOBER 1. 
Crop. Indications. September 1. 1919. 










920. Since Estimate 

- October 1 Change December 
Winter wheat (bushels)........... 532,641,000 ~—s..........» 731,636,000 
Spring wheat (bushels)...... eens 218,007,000 —19.367,000 209,351,009 
All wheat (bushels)........ : 750,648,000 —19,367,000 940,987,000 
COU CIID oo ccviccccseves «. 3,216,192,000 +84,843,000 2,917,450,000 
rr rs 1,444,362,000 + 2,523,000 1.248,310,000 
BOMey (HUANG) ........cccccccccces 191,386,000 — 3,472,000 165,719,000 
Be IOI cecciciedoccinascnawnosss EE keseswscns 88,478,000 
Buckwheat (bushels).......... 15,532,000 + 4,000 16,301,000 
White potatoes (bushels)... 414,986,000 + 2,053,000 357,901,000 
Sweet potatoes (bushels).. wes 779, + 2,000,000 103,579,000 
Flaxseed (bushels)................. — 117,000 8,919,000 
eS reo 146,000 41,059,000 
Tobacco (pounds).... —75,024,000 1,389,458,000 
Cotton (bales)....... ; 123 — 660,000 11,330,000 
i NOE 23, Siete tieeiis 50,434,000 
Apples, total crop (bushels)...... 227,978,000 + 4,737,000 147,457,000 
Apples, commercial crop (barrels) 34,287,000 + 396,000 26,174,000 
Ro Se ow 91,326,000 
FIRY £WUE) CRODE) vccccccvcccssess eee 17,340,000 
BOGEE BOSCH CLONE)... cccccescoesione 8,970,000 + 41,000 6,421,000 
 _ Ee s 139,503,000 -+ 5,539,000 126,058,000 
ot errr er 39,217,000 + 337,000 33,263,000 
DORMS. CORRE)  csesccccsseccccecs 9,364,000 + 263,000 11,488,000 


The estimated output of wheat since September 1 has been 
reduced by 19,367,000 bushels, but the estimated production 
of corn in that time has increased by 84,843,000 bushels. From 
the October 1 indications a corn crop of 3,216,192,000 bushels 
for 1920 is estimated, which is 298,742,000 bushels greater 
than the estinfated final production of 1919 and 91,000,000 
bushels larger than the record corn crop of 1912. 

Between September 1 and October 1 there is an estimated 
increase in the production of oats of 2,523,000 bushels; white 
potatoes, 2,053,000 bushels; sweet potatoes, 2,000,000 bushels; 
apples, 4,787,000 bushels, and kKafirs or grain sorghums of 
5,539,000 bushels. However, tobacco is estimated to have a 
production now of 75,000,000 pounds less than the September 
1 forecast; barley, 3,472,000 bushels less, and cotton, 660,000 
bales less. 

Altogether, from indications as reported on October 1 the 
United States this year will be blessed with a bountiful hai 
vest, but, considering the world demand for food and clething, 
which is intensified in a large portion of Europe and Asia, we 
will not have a pound too much. 





MINERAL PRODUCTION OF 1919 SHORT OF 
1918 OUTPUT. 


PRELIMINARY summary of the mineral resources of the 

United States in 1918 and 1919 is published elsewhere 
in this issue. This report, issued by the Geological Survey, 
states that the approximate total value of the mineral pro- 
duction in the country last year is $4,653,700,000, which is 
$884,999,000 less than the record output of 1918 and $353,- 
559,000 less than the 1917 production. The greatest decline 
was in the value of the output of mineral products. Last 
year the production of mineral products was valued at 
$1,372,770,000, or $780,149,000 less than the value of similar 
products in 1918. 

Of the minerals listed in this report it is estimated that 
the portion coming from the South in 1919 amounted to more 
than $1,250,000,000, or about $100,000,000 short of the produc- 
tion of 1918, but approximately $75,000,000 greater than the 
value of the 1917 output. 

The decrease in value of the 1919 output compared with 
the values of 1918 and 1917 is not attributed solely to a de- 
cline in prices, but in production. Among the principal prod- 
ucts showing decreases! in production in 1919 compared with 
1918 were coal, 121,300,000 tons; copper, 598,000,000 pounds; 
iron ore, 15,700,000 tons. sulphur, 596,000 tons, or nearly 50 
per cent less; silver, 12,600,000 troy ounces, and coke. 
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ag es my PRODUCTION OF UNITED STATES IN 1918-1919. 
Metallic. 
Ns ceen a eietitate occ te aabupe whan at keene exgaewedsiad GOWER ees aebentneween 
Antimonial lead, short tons (2000 pounds) 
Antimony, short tons (2000 pounds) 
Bauxite, long tons (2240 pounds) 
Cadmium, pounds 
aire as oki ate cad hea inliod nates en weedtecbenadeksascbintenie 
a ED ac dial arcAcineciaksesu ese abewn wows Usebs eaten seen ten ehemebs eases 
Send ae» Sa aeige SEEM aSeea wh Eee ae ben awe Racn bad eboe 
Gold, troy ounces 
Iron: 

Ore, long tons 

ese eal diciala ins ae Aicigi cea bial madd KON me nasaplenap eee nenamewsas ns 
Lead (refined) sales value, short tons 
Manganese ore (35 per cent or more Mn), long tons 
Manganiferous ore (5 to 35 per cent Mn), long tons 
Nickel, value at New York City, short tons 
Platinum and ‘allied metals (value at New York City), troy ounces 
Quicksilver (value at San Francisco) flasks (75 pounds net) 
, i i hoi tuncnh se dbnbhbinesdbUeee sere nsehenwesdhunessernibweddersséseusess 
Tin (metallic equivalent), short tons 
rn rr rr Sr in cia cen onwedaencesececen ses snnbsoents'eds00seneencesees 
Tungsten ore (60 per cent concentrates), short toms................. ccc eecccccueuee 
Uranium and vanadium minerals, short tons...............eceececeeecceceseccccucecs 
Zine, sales value, short tons 


Total value of metallic products (approximate) 


Non-metallic. 

eG Cc nncccredecd sesasecsbccdanveneessoe ieuresuesennetees 
ie a ol ein emieirengebea gan Reb ae Sled eh'wee wer 
Asphalt, short tons 
Barytes (crude), short tons 
Borates, short tons 
i cena cian weet nakd ee SEgues bowen sob U Ne NN EKs b5500 CON SSNS BENE HES 
Calcium-magnesium chloride, short toms................0ceeeeeeeee paw awn wien we cteene 
Cement, barrels (376 pounds net) 
Clay: 

Products 

Raw, short tons 
Coal: 

Ee Ee ee ere Pere err. ere re 

PenNGyivania Anthracite, LONG tONS..........cccsecesccccccccccccescesccveseccsevvees 
CM cath a Rivet snkenaen sides ccede nh dbs eerObeseCeneeds Keb escwterese wees 
Diatomaceous (infusorial) earth and tripoli, short tons..................00eseeeeee 
ety (RIS COPUMEGM Th THD), BROT TONG. ...0.ccccsccccccccccevesscocssovsvesccesces 
8 EER POTEET Teorey Teer PETE Te TTT TITTY TTT ET ret, TTT a 


as accom ne etn ueed nee) COAWRRS ONES SHiahKeeaenennsaKews 
Garnet for abrasive purposes, GhoOrt tONS...........cccccvcccccccscccceccccsecsccccees 
eS cic nogas rs paWenscnsKorciewee sss teesateebssccseninceUsneewentiee 
Graphite : 
nin cabaret here nesecneeeeis iach eee Reena teben'eenen ss eeevnn 
ana cid nae idl n $60 dir ho 9:86 nde tae woo’ Wi es dORieROT RANE SESS RERESSESNeD% 


Gypsum, 
Lime, short tons 
PEASMOSIED LETRES), BMOFE TORK... 00. cccccccccccccccscccccseseccevscegessseceseoencenee 
Mica: 
A NNN ic ecinisinice ccc cee hi esadeacedeeK anes sds SNe wes eee peeeoilse SURE aE ONT SONe 
Sheet, pounds 
Millstones 
Mineral paints: 
WAtUPAl PIGMENTS, GROTE COTE. .......csccscccscvcccevicesccccsvessosesecssaceecesees 
MES GE TORE MENOMER, GROTE TOMB... «0. cccrccccvcvccccccovcccosscsceseeseeoessees 
Mineral waters, gallons sold 
Natural gas, M cubic feet 
Natural-gas gasoline, gallons 
Oilstones, ete., short tons 
Peat, short tons 
Petroleum, barrels (42 gallons) 
NE NE I I oo is ivnvccenedcnnstvesnnccesivesou sede tSenrerevetnstonessiesees 
Potash (K,O), short tons 
i 5 oc uae CSRS REERDSSEASSERSAMS SSC UNEES CE EEESNED TESS COREKERececase 
Pyrites, long tons 
Salt, short tons 
Sand: 
NR 5, ceca ne eiinad Saar ees eN bee nok decks asRawsmeweeesels 
Molding, building, ete., and gravel, short tons 
Sand-lime brick, thousands 
Bilice CQUATES), GHOTE COMB .c 0.0... cccccccccccccscccceascenseveerevesesteeeserersecseeee 
Slate 
Stone, short tons 
Sulphur, long tons 
Tale and soapstone (exclusive of fibrous talc), 
TERE, BE, BNE BONG iin ds cievnsncenocseseescvcsessvacervessessesecesvceses 
Thorium minerals (monazite), pounds 


Total value of non-metallic products (approximate) 
Summary. 
Total PETC ETE OE eee 
Total value of non-metallic products (exclusive of mineral fuels) 
Total value of mineral fuels 
Total estimated value of “unspecified” (metallic and non-metallic) products j.. 
Grand total approximate value of all mineral products...................000- 


NOTES: 





1,908,533.595 








tc 19 . 
Quantity. Value. 


$41,159,000 

2,826,350 

71,306,116 

3,447,992 

188,203 

82,430 3,955,567 
471,408,000 
750,868 115,433,943 
3,320,784 68,656,700 


72,021,202 $244,368,147 
1,180,759,565 

9, 76,667,000 
305,869 8,240,386 
1,170,462 5,635,579 
441 401,000 
6,417,980 

3,863,752 

66,485,129 

118,500 

39,150 

6,650,000 

957,000 

89,618,000 





1919.* . 
Quantity. Value. 
$38 558,000 
1,513,968 
7410,164 
2,201,747 
121,926 
87,000 
243,761,000 


(d) 
58,488,800 


56,319,000 $203,274,009 
30,646,009 809,246,000 
424,433 44,990,000 
58,243 1,974,114 
396,572 1,469,115 

° 511 434,485 
45,109 5,614,335 
21,348 1,927,511 
55,285,196 61,966,412 
60 78,600 

102 20,400 
357,000 

1,100,000 

66,032,000 





2,152,919,000 


$1,213,000 
124,687 
8,216,012 
1,044,905 
2,179,830 

) 





yf 
,727,156 
26,624 





220,573,493 
2,976,361 €8,332,641 


385,820 1,491,809,940 
.237,575 336,480,347 
€382,324,368 
$224,801 
112,878 
674,346 
5,465,481 
1,146,354 
248.161 
106,523 


69,455 





12,861,839 
65,339 
2,057,015 
3,206,016 
231,605 


2,292 
1,644,200 


(g) 
135,746 
40,709,722 
721,000,959 153,553, 
282,535,550 50,363,535 
1,010 189,038 
107,261 1,047,243 
355,927,716 
2,490,760 
38,580 
30,637 91,178 
464,494 2,644,515 
7,238,744 26,940,361 


2,172,887 4,209,728 
59,651,539 33,717,351 
98,399 883,929 
259,330 

4,038,770 





1,412 $325,530 
715,000 10,000,000 
199,000 1,454,000 

66,146 1,380,000 
1,957,500 1,381,000 
26,500 341,200 
86,013,000 145,058,000 


260,790,000 
2,363,000 07,077,000 


458,063,000 (d) 
77,000,000 (d) 
44,821,000 

(d) 
2,000 
(d) 
122,000 3,102,000 
106,00 2,000,000 
303,437 
123,046 


47,000 
696,000 
(d) 
16,000,000 
27,023,000 
164,696 1,652,094 


(d) 





(9) (g) 
h145,230 h24,690,900 
43.718,153 4,384,657 
638,600,000 159,650,000 
(e) 63,500,000 

(d) (d) 
69,197 705,532 
377,719,000 775,000,000 
1,941,700 10,335,900 
i 30,899 i 7,889,440 

(d) (d) 
380,000 2.500.000 
7,064,500 27,296,000 


1,690,000 3,090,000 
58,506,000 34,729,000 
145,000 1,725,006 


5,065,000 

71,380,000 115,000,000 

670,000 16,750.00. 

124,800 1,626,60% 

63,200 739,400 
(b) 








$3,379,080,000 


$2,152,919,000 
342 92 





0 
6,700,000 


$3,275,630,000 
$1,372,770,000 
3,275,630,000 
5,300,000 








$5,538,699,000 





*Many of the figures for 1919 are estimated. This fact is indicated im the following detailed tables on the various mineral products. 
+Excluded from metallic totals, as the value of the antimony contained in antimonial lead is included in the antimonial-lead value and the 


remainder under last item (‘‘unspecified’’). 
tNot ineluded in total value. 


aln addition -to the arsenious oxide (white arsenic), metallic arsenic was produced in 1918 and 1919. The value of this metallic arsenic is 


included under last item (‘‘unspecified’’). 


bValue included under last item (“unspecified”). Survey not at liberty to publish figures. 


ceNot included in total value. 


d¥igures for 1919 not yet available. Estimate of value included in total value of non-metallic products. 


eFigures not yet available. 


fExclusive of considerable production for special uses, value for which is included under last item (‘unspecified’). 


gCanvass discontinued after 1915. Value of iron ore sold for paint included under last item 


hExclusive of sublimed lead in 1919, value for which is included in total value of non-metallic products. 


i Figures for 1919 represent production ; figures of sales (as for 1918) not yet available. 


cent, in quantity, and $13,628,228, or 63 per cent, in value in 1919, as compared with 1918. 


jIncludes products as follows: 


cadmium sulphide, chats, chert, cobalt concentrates, columbite (Ta.O;), diatomaceous earth for special uses, 


(“unspecified”). 


Production decreased 23,904 short tons, or 44 per 


Antimony other than content of antimonial lead, metallic arsenic (also white arsenic in 1919), bismuth, 
flint lining for tube mills, optical 


selenium, 


fluorspar, ilmenite, iron ore sold for paint, lithium minerals, magnesium, marls, molybdenum, monazite sand, pebbles for grinding, 1 
silica sand and sandstone (finely ground), slate granite, sodium salts (carbonate, bicarbonate and sulphate) from natural sources, strontium 
ore, tellurium and an estimate of the value of miscellaneous mineral products, statistics for which are not collected annually by the Survey, 
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[WHISKY T0 DELEGATES — 
| FRISCO OFFICIAL SAYS 


(City And Federal Authorities Al-, 
leged To Have Supplied 40 | 
Barrels Of Liquor. 
VIOLATION OF LAW CHARGED. 
| Memecratic Politician Reported As! 
| Having Ordered Withdrawal | 
| Krom Bonded Warehouse—Act-! 
| ing Mayor Amusea At Story. 

















| San Francisca, Oct. 6, (Special).— 
A sensation was caused here today when 
city and Federal officials admitted that; 
they connived to supply Democratic Na-' 
tional Convention delegates with 40 brr-i 
rels of whisky and gin. 

John &. Dunnigan, clerk of the Board 
of Supervisors and who is said to have 
supervised the liquor distribution, said 
& Democratic politician, high in thy 
councils of the Government at Washipg- 
ton, gave orders for the “‘lifting of the' 
lid” during the Democratic convention 
here, and caused large quantities of 
: Liquor, illegaNy withdrawn from bond- 
;ed warehouses, to be distributed to the 
| delegates and their friends. 
| In explaining his part in the transac- 
!tion Dunnigan declined to name the 
“high official,” who had told him it 
would be “all right” to remove liquor 
‘from. the bonded warehouses for use by 
the delegates, 

Dunnigan said he did not Limself se- 
cure the permit for the withdrawal of 
the liqnor * The requisition for the 
liquor, signed by Dr. William C. Hass- 
ler, city health officer, as purchasing 
agent for the San Francisco Hospital, 
was for an unnamed amount? 

From time to time, Dunnigan said, he 
withdrew liquor in various amounts in 
presentation of the certificates and saw 
that it was properly delivered. | 

Acting Mayor Ralph McLeran. com-! 
menting oy the disclosures. of the dis- 
tribution of liquor to the delegates, said ! 
the story’ amused him. 

“Everybody knew it,” he said. “Whe 
roof of the house was off and San Fran- 
| Ci8cO Was entertaining in the San Fran- 
cisco-know-how way. There was no pro- 
hibition officer in town. Mrs. Annette 
Adams, who was then United States 
District Attorney, was away. The Tid 
was off. And as a result newspapers all 
over the country praised San Francis- 
eo’s hospitality. Attorney-General Pal- 
mer was here. -I don’t know whether or 
not he got any of the*booze, but there 
| was plenty if he had wanted it.” 

‘The 40 barrels, it is reported, was dis- 
tributed among the headquarters ef the : 
Democratic National Committee, Cox, 
Palmer, McAdoo, Tammany’ and the | 
| lesser candidates. 














What can be expected in support of law or morals from the 
nominee of a convention where the law was thus openly 
defied and violated? The Baltimore Sun is a strong Demo- 
cratic paper, upholding Cox and anti-prohibitionist. 


( Telegram.) 
Baltimore, Md., October 7, 1920. 
E. Mitchell Palmer, Attorney-General, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Baltimore Sun of today has dispatch from San Francisco that 
forty barrels of whiskey were distributed among the headquarters 


Who Got the Whiskey? 


of the Democratic National Committee, including Cox, Palmer, 
McAdoo, Tammany and the lesser candidates. My opinion of you 
does not permit me to believe that you or those who are support- 
ing you would have permitted this illicit distribution of whiskey 
at your headquarters, but if you can wire me anything on the 
subject I will appreciate it. RicHarD H. EpMONDs, 
Editor MANUFACTURERS RECORD. 
(Reply.) 

Washington, D. C., October 8, 1920. 
Editor Manufacturers Record: 

Telegram received. Mr. Palmer out of town. Only Palmer 
headquarters, at San Francisco were those at St. Francis Hotel, 
under my personal charge. I was in those headquarters every 
day and night, except during time the convention was in actual 
session. I make the positive statement that not one drop of liquor 
was ever received or distributed at Palmer headquarters. An) 
statement to the contrary is a deliberate and malicious lie. 

R. T. Scorrt. 
( Telegram.) 
Mr. W. G. McAdoo, Baltimore, Md., October 7, 1920. 
New York, N. Y.: 

Baltimore Sun of today has despatch from San Francisco that 
forty barrels of whiskey were distributed at Democratic Conven- 
tion among the headquarters of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, Cox, Palmer, McAdoo, Tammany and lesser candidates. 
In view of your recent vigorous statement in behalf of prohibi- 
tion, which I have pyblished in this week’s issue, and which I pre- 
viously commended, I am sure that report that some of this 
whiskey was distributed at your headquarters must be incorrect, 
but I shall appreciate any wire you can send me collect on the 
subject. RicHArD H. EpMONDs, 

Editor MANUFACTURERS RECORD. 
(Reply. ) 
New York, N. Y., October 11, 1920. 
Editor Manufacturers Record: 

Your telegram to Mr. McAdoo has been referred to me. With 
others who favored drafting Mr. McAdoo as the Democratic 
nominee, I had charge of the only McAdoo headquarters at the 
convention, which consisted of one hotel room. ‘There was no 
liquor distributed to the McAdoo headquarters from any source, 
and there was none used in them. Any such report is wholly 
unfounded. Taos. B. MOBE. 


( Telegram.) 
Hon. James M. Cox, October 11, 1920. 
Governor of Ohio, Dayton, O.: 
Baltimore Sun has published a dispatch from San Francisco 
in which it is stated that during Democratic Convention forty 
barrels of whiskey were distributed at the convention, and the 


acting Mayor of San Francisco is quoted as expressing surprise 
that anyone should have been surprised at this report, for San 


Francisco, said he, was entertaining with the roof off of the 
house. The Sun dispatch states that the forty barrels were dis- 
tributed among the headquarters of the Democratic National 
Committee, Cox, Palmer, McAdoo, Tammany and lesser candi- 
dates. Matter is one of such very general interest that,I would 
much apvreciate a specific reply from you as to whether any of 
this whiskey was distributed as reported at the headquarters of 
National Committee or at your individual headquarters. Kindly 
reply by wire collect. RicHARD H. EpMonps, 
Editor MANUFAGDURERS RECORD. 
We have received no reply from Governor Cox, and shall 


be glad to publish it when it does come in. 

The men who violated the nation’s law at San Francisco, 
whether they be rich or poor, high or low, politically, socially 
or in business, should be sent to the penitentiary. The law- 
breaker is a Bolshevist in embryo. Any man who violates 
the law merely because the law does not suit his convenience 
or is not in harmony with his views is, to the extent of his 
ability, creating a Bolshevistic spirit, and, regardless of 
wealth or social position or political prominence, deserves a 
penitentiary sentence, and the greater his wealth or the 
higher his position the longer should be his term of confine- 
ment, because his responsibility is greater than those of the 
ignorant man or the one who has less opportunities. If the 
dispatch to the Baltimore Sun is true, the officials of San 
Francisco who co-operated in this work violated their oath 
of office and became perjurers when they aided the violation 
of the prohibition law, and every delegate who helped in this 
violation broke the law of the land and made _ himself 
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unworthy of public confidence and should be punished to the 
extreme penalty which the law can enforce. 

Bolshevism in this country and abroad is fertilized and 
warmed into life by the action of men who violate law 
merely because that law does not agree with their views. 
The so-called respectable violator of law, whether it be the 
speed law or the prohibition law or any other law on the 
statute books, is a criminal at heart, though perchance he 
may not himself have quite realized his criminality or meas- 
ured the responsibility of his influence in developing Bolshe- 
vism and anarchy. The men at San Francisco guilty of this 
law-breaking act in that very act proved themselves unworthy 
of the confidence of every man and woman in the land. 





MOST FARMERS RECEIVE LESS THAN $500 
IN CASH FOR A YEAR'S LABOR. 


IGURES on farm profits, covering seven years in two 
areas and five years in a third, have been issued by the 
United States Agricultural Department, which show that: 


Comparatively few of the farmers in the groups studied 
have been making large profits during the recent years of 
comparatively high prices. 

Their average return on investment increased from about 
4 per cent in 1913 to 7 per cent in 1918, 

Most farmers are making less than $500 cash per year 
over and above the things the farm furnishes toward the 
family living, which, however, constitute an important factor. 

Facts brought out in this report, it is stated by the Gov- 
ernment, are of special significance, since they represent the 
results of continuous studies of the same farms extending 
over a longer period of time than do any other such investi- 
gations thus far completed by the department. 

The farms studied include 25 farms in the hill country of 
Washington county, Ohio; 100 farms in the corn belt of 
Clinton county, Indiana, and 69 farms in the dairy region 
of Dane county, Wisconsin. Representatives of the Govern- 
ment visited these farms year after year, and from their 
investigations the following figures are based: 


“The average farm income of the 25 farmers visited in Wash- 
ington county, Ohio, for the seven years 1912-18 was $610; the 
labor income, $276; the return on investment, 4.6 per cent. In 
addition to the farm income, the farmers had food, fuel and house 
rent, estimated to be worth, on the average, $359 per year. For 
1912 the farm income of these farms averaged $456, and for 1918 
the average was $719. These farms are in a hilly section, where 
the soil is not especially fertile. 

“The 100 farmers in Clinton county, Indiana, being on better 
land than the Ohio farmers, made a correspondingly better show- 
ing. Their farm incomes averaged $1856 for the seven years 
1910 and 1913-18, and their labor incomes, $558. Return on 
capital was 5.7 per cent, and food, fuel and house rent furnished 
by the farm, $425. The average farm income of these farms in- 
creased from $1282 in 1910 te $2978 in 1918. 

“The farm income of the 60 Wisconsin farms averaged $1293 
for the five years 1913-18, the labor income $408, and return on 
investment—determined by deducting from the farm income the 
value of the farmer’s labor—4.7 per cent. The average farm 
income ranged from $1079 in 1913 to $1990 in 1918. On most of 
these farms the principal source of income is dairying. 

“Of the 185 farmers in the three areas none made a labor 
income of $1000 for every year of the study, but 18 in the Indiana 
area and 7 in the Wisconsin area made labor incomes averagipg 
over $1000 per year for the period. Four farmers (2 per cent of 
the entire number) made over $500 labor income every year. 
Averaging labor income and loss over the whole time, 15 per cent 
of the farmers failed to make any labor income at all. Ten per 
cent failed even to make 5 per cent interest on investment in any 
year of ‘the study. 

“Department specialists point out that though farm incomes 
in most cases showed a marked increase during the years 1916-18 
as compared with incomes for 1912-15, these increases are more 
apparent than real in view of the decrease in the purchasing 
power of the dollar. The turnover for the recent years was larger 
than for the earlier years, but the returns were relatively little 
larger, if measured in terms of the things it would buy rather 
than in terms of dollars and cents.” 


POST-WAR STEEL PRODUCTION. 


UBLICATION by the American Iron and Steel Institute 
of the official production statistics for the steel industry 
in 1919 directs attention afresh to an interesting subject. 
The production of steel ingots has been as follows in gross 
tons: 
PE Sccdstecsesneseekeuns 30,284,682 916 41,401,917 
ee ( 


22,819,784 
31,284,212 BED osevessvevececesetacs 33,694,795 


The question is whether the production of 33,694,795 tons 
in 1919 was a large output or a small output. From one 
viewpoint, based chiefly upon experiences of the past twelve- 
month or thereabouts, the production seems small. Capacity 
lies somewhere between 50,000,000 and 55,000,000 tons, and 
mills have been striving to make as much steel as they could, 
all reports until the very recent past being that there was an 
acute scarcity of steel, and the prices at which some lots of 
steel have been sold, from three to five times the prices ruling 
in 1914, certainly indicated that a searcity existed. A produc- 
tion in 1919 not altogether equal to two-thirds of the capacity 
would accordingly look like a very small output. 

A longer range viewpoint takes into account what the trade 
thought of such things a few years ago. While 1912 and 
1913 were easily the years of largest production before the 
war, they were not years of capacity production, as in 1912 
the mills did not get into full swing until three or four 
months had elapsed, while in 1913 there was a tapering off 
in output in the closing months. The capacity was in the 
neighborhood of 35,000,000 tons, but on account of slack opera- 
tion part of the time 1912 and 1913 showed output of only 
about 30,000,000 tons a year. When, on account of pressure 
of war demand, capacity was greatly increased, many mills 
figuring in 1915 and 1916 that they could get back in profits 
the cost of an addition if they were assured a year and a 
half or two years of operation at war-time prices, it was a 
common view that after the war a very large export trade 
would be needed to keep the mills busy, capacity being in- 
creased, all told, 40 or 50 per cent, even though the pre- 
viously existing capacity had not been kept continuously busy 
by the demand in pre-war times. Of course, this export trade 
did not materialize, our exports only running at an amount 
equivalent to about 5,000,000 tons of steel ingots a year, when 
the increase in capacity had been more than 15,000,000 tons. 
The forecasts of heavy steel exports after the war were based 
upon the assumption of a buying ability that has not devel- 
oped, a buying ability much in excess of the buying ability 
that existed before the war, since before the war the total 
exports of all steel-producing countries to non-producing 
countries were only in the neighborhood of 10,000,000 tons. 

If, therefore, one considers that capacity was increased 40 
or 50 per cent during the war, and that exports were quite 
unable to absorb the excess, a production in 1919 10 per cent 
greater than the heaviest production in any calendar year 
before the war should be considered a large production. 

Until it became probable to the minds of many buyers, if 
not the majority, that there would be some kind of a steel 
strike, that being about August 1, the production of steel in 
1919 was limited by lack of orders. Orders became plentiful, 
but mills could not suddenly begin operating at capacity, and 
when the steel strike of September 22 began it became the 
dominant factor in limiting output, 

This year there has been a heavy demand for steel, some 
buyers paying much higher prices than those at which mills 
would have been glad to book their orders in 1919. Somebody 
has evidently been very awkward. While the so-called “law 
of supply and demand” is held by many to be the only way 
by which market prices should be made, it does seem unrea- 
sonable that men should refuse to buy a useful commodity 
at low prices when the producers are anxious to sell it and 
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then a few months later should be eager to buy the commodity 
at much higher prices when the producers are trying to dodge 
buyers. 

Now the steel market has begun a process of readjustment. 
Production of ingots in the past two months has been at the 
rate of about 42,700,000 tons a year, or 27 per cent more 
than the average rate in 1919, and steel has become so plenti- 
ful that buyers are holding off. The independents late last 
year and early this year pushed their prices far above the 
price level of the United States Steel Corporation, which has 
adhered to the Industrial Board schedule of March 21, 1919. 
and the trade now expects these prices to sag to the Steel 
Corporation level, while it does not seem to expect the Steel 
Corporation prices to decline. That investment buyers, those 
who put steel into works of permanent construction, intended 
to yield an annual return besides replacing the capital in- 
vestment in course of time would not be disposed to pay 
prices in excess of the basis level is quite obvious, but in- 
vestors are awaiting also a safer level of costs in other items 
in building construction apart from the steel involved. 
tually, no doubt, the full capacity of the steel industry will 
find employment. 


Kven- 


SS 


PLANS OF THE LABOR SECTION OF THE 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS MENACE AMERICA. 


E know that the labor section of the League of Nations 
is housed in an imposing chateau in Switzerland, and 
that it is referred 
naturally in the hands of Socialists, but regarding its general 
purposes we are not very accurately informed. 

The section maintains a representative in Washington who 
disseminates reports of the section’s activities and also keeps 
the section intimately labor conditions in the 
United States, but the section whole, nevertheless, is 
shrouded in considerable mystery. 

The press dispatches state that the labor section has decided 
unanimously to offer the seat of one Government delegate in 
the International the United States, 
and there is very good reason to believe that the object is to 


to in Europe as a section of the League 


advised of 


as a 


Labor Commission to 


have an American representative sit when consideration is 
given to the scheme for “standardizing” immigration. 

The Geneva conference agreed also, the dispatches 
create an international office of statistics, prices and 
ties, one section of which will be devoted to coal and 


say, to 
quanti- 
will be 
attached to the financial and economic section of the League 
of Nations. 

The League is rapidly acquiring enough side commissions 
and and other addenda to rival 
Perhaps, after a course in & memory school, 


and sections conferences 
Washington, 
an average number of Americans could learn the organiza- 
tion of the League and draw a map indicating its ramifica- 
tions. The super-Government is growing very fast. More- 
over, it is just as hungry for power as any other Government, 
and it is rapidly finding so many more things over which to 
assume jurisdiction that the world is likely to wake up some 
morning and find that not only government, but business has 
been put under strict international control. The contingency 
is remote only because of the common sense of the United 
States in examining the chasm before concluding to leap 
into it. 

Coal is the secret of industrial progress at this time, and 
nothing has resentment in Europe than the 
policy of the British Government in exacting heavy profits on 
export coal as a means to meet current expenses and, the- 
oretically, to assist in the extinguishment of the national debt. 
The intrigue that has flowed about this issue would be the 
business romance of the ages could it be published, and one 
of the chief features of it has been the effort to use the 
American coal industry to break down the British position. 
This has not been successful, because Americans have been 
just as ready as the British to secure good prices, and the 


caused more 


American Government itself was one of the worst profiteers, 
as an examination of the profits accruing to the Shipping 
Board on coal exports to Italy and’elsewhere will show. 

Having failed in its other efforts, the Continental object 
now is, through the labor section of the League of Nations, 
to give the League control of world coal, on the theory that 
it is a world essential and an international rather than a 
national asset. The object is to have a coal organization, 
sitting somewhere in Europe, fix the price of coal for the 
world, and also determine what part of the coal production 
of each nation shall be allocated for export, and to what 
countries. The inevitable result of such control, of course, or 
a prerequisite, would be nationalization of the coal industry 
in the respective producing countries, and that, on the part of 
the miners, is the controlling influence in the demand for 
League control. 

American users of coal have discovered during the last few 
months what coal priorities and other interference with nor 
mal flow of supplies means, Factories in the vicinity of the 
mines have known what it was to pay exorbitant prices becaus: 
of an artificial shortage due to priority shipments to New 
England and the Northwest. It will pay manufacturers to 
consider what their condition would be if the destination ot 
American coal production should be determined by a 
committee sitting in Europe. 

In the public debate on the League of Nations it has been 
possible to consider only the “high lights,” a few of the 
zreat principles involved. Were illuminating eyes of inquiry 
directed to a careful analysis of all features of the covenant 
with the idea of discovering in toto what it would “let us in 
for.” 
we do not believe a single State in the Union would by popu- 


coal 


the shock to American nerves would be so great that 


lar vote sanction entrance into the alliance. 





IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTION FOR 1919 
SMALLEST IN THREE YEARS. 


AST year, according to the latest report of the American 
Iron and Steel Institute, the production of all kinds 
of iron and steel rolled into finished forms was 25,101,544 
This is a decrease of 6,054,210 tons, or 19.4 per 
cent, as compared with the 1918 production, and is the small- 
est output since 1916, though slightly more than was pro- 
duced during any year previous to 1916. The 1919 pro- 
duction is 7,966,156 tons, or nearly one-quarter less than the 
record output of 1917. 
The accompanying table, which is compiled by the American 
Iron and Steel Institute, gives the production of all kinds of 
finished rolled iron and steel, by States, gross tons, 1915-1919. 


gross tons. 

















States. 1915. 1916. 1917. 1918. 1919. 
Maine, Massachusetts 184,273 b 181,118 293.03" 
Rhode Island, Conn.. 66,455 81,317 79,523 
oo eee 994,334 1,640,182 974,928 
New Jersey .......0..- 217.489 201.18) 
Pennsylvania ........ 13,836,445 11,477,176 
Delaware, Virginia 62,403 41,584 79,279 
Ce eee 368,458 416,213 241,914 
West Virginia ........ 831,594 731,477 682,017 
ee ae MET MAA (R224 184,075 
PN: Snes caeeescns 856,445 884,500 755.468 
EG Saccaunarthecdseus 5,846,024 6,141,465 6,171,332 
ar 2,919,004 3,135,689 2.844.429 
eres 2,686,674 2,713,428 2,470,223 
Vo ee 471.802 696.605 723.088 414.602 
Wisconsin, Minnesota f eens masta’ ee oe 
Mo., Iowa, Okla., Kan, 81,042 150,603 146,386 115,085 103.893 
Colo., Utah, Wash.... 956,924 518,043 573,660 514,17 355,138 
COMUSMEA 2c. cscceees. 49,860 118,634 140,239 166,974 129,671 

ives cre nccions 24,392,924 32,380,389 33,067,700 31,155,754 25,101,544 


The Southern States in 1919 are estimated to have produced 
1,909,582 gross tons of all kinds of finished rolled iron and 
steel forms, which is 311,384 tons, or i4 per cent, less than 
the 1918 output, and 601,817 tons, or 23 per cent, less than 
the record production of 2,511,399 tons in the South in 1917. 
However, the iron and steel output of the South in 1919, 
like the production of the whole country with the exception 
of the years 1916, 1917 and 1918, was the greatest in its 
history. 
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UNITED STATES SENATOR COMER OF ALA- 
BAMA CONDEMNS THE GOVERNMENT'S 
POLICY. 


Epa STATES SENATOR B. B. COMER is not at all 
in agreement with the position of the Government in 
regard to the deflation of farm products. In a letter to the 
MANUFACTURERS REcorD he says: 

“It is certainly a strange proposition that the Government should 
have been so much in sympathy with the ultra demands for high 
wages of all the industrials and at the same time absolutely oppos- 
ing every condition and surrounding of the farmer’s welfare, carry- 
ing it to where the lowest wages would be the only result. 

“It looks like the only way to reach the sympathetic attention 
of the Government is to strike. Suppose the farmers everywhere 
would strike, I mean refuse to sell a pound of stuff until they had 
gotten such prices as would superinduce a fair living according to 
the American style.” 

Senator Comer’s suggestion that the farmers might con- 
clude to strike, and in that way win their cause, just as the 
labor unions are constantly striking, and in nearly every 
strike, through the help of the administration, win the 
higher wages demanded, is interesting as suggesting how 
the Government has with one hand been beating down the 
price of farm products and with the other steadily advane- 
ing the wages of industrial workers. In connection with 
Senator Comer’s suggestion of a possibility of the farmers 
going on a strike and refusing to sell their product, which 
by the way would be no more unethical than the refusal of 
laborers to sell their labor except on their own terms (and 
comparatively few theorists who are in evidence these days, 
and certainly none in the administration, seem to regard a 
strike of laborers at a time when the world has been needing 
their product as unethical or immoral) there comes a letter 
from a planter in Mississippi suggesting another kind of 
strike. He proposes a strike of cotton growers by declining 
to plant a single acre in cotton next year. His proposition 
is that if the South should cease to grow cotton for one 
year it would solve many of the problems, and by doing so 
it would get for the present crop and the surplus carried over 
a far larger aggregate price than it is likely to get for this 
crop and next year’s, if another crop should be planted next 
year. He also points out that the complete cessation of cotton 
growing for one year would destroy the boll weevil; it would 
enable the farmers of the South to fix up their houses and 
their fences, to turn much of their land into raising food- 
stuffs, and to let the balance of the land lie fallow and be 
enriched thereby through grasses and legumes which would 
make the South once and forever independent of Western 
food products. 

It is quite probable that many theorists who favor labor 
strikes will denounce this suggestion and say that the South 
owes a moral duty to the world to raise cotton. But the 
London Times said some months ago that no people were 
under any moral obligation to raise cotton, emphasizing the 
statement which the MANUFACTURERS ReEcorp had often pub- 
lished. If the South can raise corn and wheat and oats and 
hogs to a larger profit for its own people than it can raise 
cotton, it is in duty bound to raise the former and to let the 
cotton go unplanted. 

Cotton has been a curse to the South mentally and 
financially. It has chained the thought of the South to 
cotton, whereas if this section had never raised a bale of 
cotton it would long before this have become the center of 
grain and livestock interests of America, and like the West 
it would have abounding prosperity, good homes for all its 
farm people, and not the huts and the log cabins which now 
house a great proportion of its small farmers, white and black. 

The suggeston made by Senator Comer about a strike in 
refusing to sell cotton or other products, and the suggestion 
of Mr. J. L. Carpenter of Mississippi that the South defi- 


nitely refuse to raise a single bale of cotton next year, are 
calculated to call forth a very wide and interesting dis- 
cussion. 

So strongly impressed is Senator Comer with the need of 
additional credit to the farmers that as president of the 
Avondale Cotton Mills he has offered on the part of the mill 
to lend $200,000 to farmers, and in the course of a statement 
on the subject said: 


“The manufacturers to protect themselves can shut up shop. It 
is useless to say that while it is a fearful and drastic proposition, 
the only defense the farmer seems to have at this time is to do 
likewise, shut up shop, for it is evident that the more he offers for 
sale, the lower the price will go. It is also evident that in con- 
tinuing to sell to meet obligation, he is simply putting the eco- 
nomic condition where it gets into that paradox, the more obliga- 
tions he meets the fewer obligations he can meet. 

“It is to the economic interest of everybody that cotton, which 
was 40 cents, and is now 20 cents, and still on the toboggan, has 
reached its bottom only when the farmer stops selling and not 
before. 


“The Government has been the intermediary in all vital 
labor disputes looking toward the accomplishment of higher 
labor prices and higher labor conditions, and yet the Gov- 
ernment is in the most radical way declining to allow the 
use of the usual business credits to function to the relief 
of the depressing influences which are now oppressing the 
entire agricultural field and which will radically affect a 
larger number of laborers than all the workers, union and 
otherwise, and which as an inevitable result will reduce 
from fair pay more laborers than al] combined. 

“The Government’s effort to reduce the high cost of liv- 
ing is accomplishing results not intended and if continued 
to be radically carried out, then unnecessarily hard condi- 
tions will follow. 


THE WORLD'S GOLD SUPPLY AS VIEWED BY 
CONGRESSMAN McFADDEN. 


H°*- LEWIS T. McFADDEN, chairman of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency of the House of Representa 
tives, himself a banker, having given much study to the gold 
supply, to which the MANUFACTURERS ReEcorD has recently re 
ferred, in a letter to this paper says: 

“I find that some people object to the payment of a bonus to 
maintain the gold production of the country. 

“Were it not for the fact that the Government has arbitrarily 
fixed the price of gold, in whiich event the law of supply and 
demand does not operate, it would not be necessary to consider 
compensating the gold producer for a part of the depletion in the 
purchasing power of the dollar which has taken place the last 
four years. The premium to be paid to the gold producer, based 
upon the new ounce of production, eannot be construed as a 
bonus for the above reason. Most of the wage increases that 
have been allowed by various industries throughout the country) 
have been based upon the increase in commodity prices or the 
decline in purchasing power of the dollar, and the products of all 
other industries have been automatically increased in price dur 
ing this period, so that the cost of production is fully covered, 
together with a profit by which alone future production of such 
commodities may be asstred. If we are to maintain the normal 
gold production of the United States it will be necessary to take 
this into consideration. Gold is the only product, because it is 
fixed in price, that has not been able to respond to the law of 
supply and demand, and special provision must be made if we 
are to keep the gold production of the country from vanishing 
altogether. 

While the business affairs of the country are gradually adjust 
ing themselves to normal, it will, in the minds of most bankers 
and economists, be many years before the dollar will regain its 
purchasing power of 1914—in -fact, that time may never come. 
Consequently, temporary means must be provided to sustain the 
gold-mining industry over this period of gradual readjustment. 
While it is true that there has been an attempt made to contract 
the credit structure of the country, I would call your attention 
to the continually increasing volume of currency in circulation 
and the decline in the gold reserve ratio of the Federal Reserve 
system. While the gold ratio may improve with a contraction of 
the credit and currency structure of the country, we shall, on 
account of our adverse trade balance, be forced to lose a consid- 
erable amount of the gold which might be thereby released. 

“Now, in considering the question of the present world supply 
of gold and its effect upon our monetary situation, particular 
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attention must be paid to the changed conditions as regards the 
closer relations now existing between all the countries of the 
world—a result of the World War and the rapid strides in com- 
mercial activity in world trade. 

“Gold is the accepted base of the world’s circulating medium 
today, and greater amounts of currency are in circulation in all 
countries than ever in the history of the world. Surely, while 
such world-wide inflation exists it is wise and proper that atten- 
tion of all of the countries should be directed toward the protec- 
tion of not only their present gold reserves, but see to it that 
they are increased by new production. While at the present 
time there is less gold reserve back of all circulating medium thap 
ever before, we are consuming in the arts and trades more than 
the entire annual output of the mines, and yearly are breaking in 
on our present aggregate gold reserves to satisfy the demands of 
arts and trades. 

Under these circumstances it seems to be reasonable argument 
that when currency is out in such quantities, the real reserve— 
gold—should be maintained and increased to maxe stronger the 
promise to pay. After all, that is what currency is. 

Is not this an answer, that if gold output means prosperity, 
does not the depletion of gold make poverty? Surely, this is 
plain and sound doctrine. 

“It is being proven that a vast amount of inflation cannot be 
reduced without causing hardship and loss of employment, and 
therefore is it not a proper correction to make stronger the 
reserves and circulating medium by increasing the production and 
conserving the use to which the gold is put, and at the same time 
stabilize the increase and production of commodities which are so 
badly needed throughout the world today, and thus take up the 
additional slack or inflation by increasing a proper production 
that is not waste—production that will lower the cost of living, 
giving due heed always that it is the use to which money and 
credit are put that is the all-important thing? 

“It seems to me that Congress has the power to stimulate the 
production of gold, the same as it had the power to stimulate 
the production of silver, wheat and cotton. It will be remembered 
that silver was stimulated during the war by legislation, and that 
now when the gold reserve is showing a tendency to diminish, it 
would seem that the Government should legislate in a similar 
manner to increase the domestic gold supply, and thus relieve the 
strain and send into the currents of industry the invigoration of 
this new blood.” 


ms 
4 


THE BITTERNESS AROUSED BY THE FEDERAL 
RESERVE BOARD AND THE SECRETARY OF 
THE TREASURY. 

R. E. W. DABBS of the Pineland and Egyptian Farms, 


Mayesville, S. C., in a letter to the MANUFACTURERS 
REcorRD, says: : 





“T have just written to the Asheville Citizen that instead. of the 
Reserve Board being ‘the nation’s safeguard and bulwark against 
financial disaster,’ as that paper had claimed, history has shown 
that it laid burdens on the producers of the wealth of the nation 
grievous to be borne, and piled wealth into the coffers of the 
money-changers.” 


In part, Mr. Dabbs is absolutely correct. The Federal Re- 
serve Board and the Secretary of the Treasury have cost the 
producers of the country billions of dollars, and this was not 
dione unadvisedly. The Board started out on a definite cam- 
paign nearly a year ago. It is one of the worst schemes ever 
concocted for the breaking down of the wealth of the country. 
Perhaps it was done in the densest ignorance of financial and 
economic laws. We do not believe that the men responsible 
for this act did so with any thought of enriching the money- 
changers; but they made up their minds that prices should 
be deflated, and they entered upon that campaign with a lack 
of judgment which shows them wholly and absolutely unfit 
for the position of tremendous responsibility which they hold. 

A set of resolutions so drastic that we scarcely feel like 
publishing them, was adopted by a meeting of farmers and 
business men in Rome, Ga., which though extreme in some 
respects, only indicate the intensity of the feeling that has 
been aroused by the Federal Reserve Board, and the demand 
upon President Wilson that the entire Board shall be forced 
out of office and prosecuted. We publish these resolutions 
elsewhere merely as a matter of news to indicate the spirit 
that has been aroused. 


We persistently warned the country from early last winter 
that drastic deflation would mean disaster, and that if the 
Board carried out its plan of forcing Government bonds out 
of the banks and carried on its deflation work, it would en- 
danger the very existence of this Government by creating a 
Bolshevistie spirit throughout the land. The intensity of the 
resolutions passed at Rome indicate the spirit that is abroad. 
That spirit cannot be dismissed ; it cannot be cajoled; it can- 
not be hoodwinked. 





Progress of the Open-Shop Movement. 


Dallas Chamber of Commerce Open-Shop [Square Deal] 
Association. 
Dallas, Texas, October 1. 
Editor Manufacturers Record: 

At the present time there are 168 cities and towns in the United 
States that are operating on the open-shop basis. Some of the 
cities that have recently declared for the open shop are Indianapo- 
lis; Buffalo, N. Y.; Daytona, Tampa, Miami, Fla.; Paterson, 
N. J., and also the State of Montana. There is a good reason 
why the movement grows, because it is pure Americanism, and 
the only way to curb radicalism. 

The open-shop movement is in no wise attempting to lower 
the living wage; it will be the salvation of the laboring man, for 
the open shop is a means to increase production and afford steady 
work, and by increased production wages will be maintained. 

With the constant decrease in the prices of all commodities and 
the curtailment of building it is up to the mechanics to increase 
efficiency to hold the prices of wages up to present standard and 
stimulate particularly the building industry. 

It has been said that trade union control of American industry 
is rapidly approaching in this country like unto conditions in 
Great Britain, Italy and other European countries. This move- 
ment will be largely offset by the activities of the open-shop asso- 
ciations throughout the country. 

The Dallas Open-Shop Association is a permanent institution 
and will be in existence as long as there is a Chamber of Commerce 
in our city. The open shop has proven its worth in stabilizing 
business conditions, increasing the population of Dallas, advertis- 
ing throughout the country that it is a city where men and women 
in all walks of life will receive a square deal, and workmen do not 
have to pay for the right to work. It advocates and stands for 
equal rights, complete justice for all men and women in all stations 
of life, whereas the closed shop means that only union men have 
the right to work. 

And with the constantly increasing membership with their 
co-operative spirit Dallas will be recognized as a leader in this 
movement thé same as in all other righteous undertakings. 

T. P. Roperts, Manager. 





The World’s Indebtedness. 
Henry A. Forster, 32 Liberty Street, New York. 


In New York Herald of Sunday, October 3, first page, there is 
an article headnoted, “Ex-Kaiser Must Pay Tax on Income of 
$600,000.” 

While the Kaiser still draws $600,000 income per year, why is 
Europe so anxious for the United States of America to enter the 
League of Nations? Let Lord Eustace Percy of the Foreign Office 
answer for the League. He says (Contemporary Review, Septem- 
ber, 1920, page 319) : 

“The only Government capable of using surplus economic power 
for political ends is the President and Congress of the United 
States. This is the real weakness of the League; this is the real 
limit to its effective operation.” 

What say the Republican leaders to this? 
Poindexter answer (New York Tribune, 
page 5): 

“We know, furthermore, that the effort of Governor Cox and 
President Wilson to have the United States to subject itself to a 
world government under the Constitution brought back by Presi- 
dent Wilson is a part of the plan to pool the war debts of Europe, 
including those of Germany, in which the United States would be 
the chief solvent debtor. 

“We feel that the $36,000,000,000 which we spent in the war 
was really a sufficient contribution.” 


Let Senator Miles 
September 5, 1920, 
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Senator Harding’s Tribute to the South 


in a Letter to Tariff Congress 


CHANGING ECONOMIC CONDITIONS EMPHASIZE THE INCREASING NECESSITY OF PROTEC- 
TION FOR SOUTHERN INDUSTRIES AGAINST FOREIGN COMPETITION—RICH RE- 
SOURCES OF THE SOUTH AWAIT DEVELOPMENT—NOT A SECTIONAL ISSUE, BUT OF 
VITAL IMPORT TO THE WHOLE COUNTRY. 


By ALBERT PHENIS. 


[Special Dispatch to Manufacturers Record.] 


Sion. Jobe TE Khto, New Orleans, La., October 11. 


President Southern Tariff Congress, 
Houston, Tex. 

My dear Mr. Kirby—I am in receipt through you of an invi- 
tation to attend the meeting of the Southern Tariff Congress to 
be convened at New Orleans on Octeber 11. 

I regret more than I can say or express that the engagements 
made for me in connection with the political campaign now in 
progress will prevent my acceptance. 

Speaking in no sense as a political partisan, I want to say 
that it seems to me that the movement which the congress has 
been called to consider and to further is one of the most important 
in its relations to the progress and development of the South 
which has been inangurated in the last century. I need not 
advert to the conditions which directed the movement of the 
eager. adventurous, pioneering spirits to the West and to the 
North from the East, where were the seats of overpopulated cen- 
ters, and where swung inwards the welcoming gates of the Repub- 
lic to those from other lands seeking the opportunities of citizen- 
ship and the opportunities of our free institutions, rather than 
the South, where equal or superior natural resources and climatic 
and living conditions existed in limitless supply. 

It would seem to me that the South, to some extent at least, 
has been wedded to its traditions and has been unaroused, unheed- 
ing the call of opportunity and the changing economic conditions 
which have affected all sections and all peoples within the boun- 
daries of civilization. It is easy to understand the spirit of devo- 
tion of the people of the Southland to the rrinciples and practices 
which had built up among them a manner of life made easy by 
its cultivation on fertile lands and in a favoring climate of a 
staple crop almost always in world-wide demand—of a life made 
gracious by the cultivation of a charming hospitality, the prac- 
tice of customs founded upon chivalry, a relation between planter 
and employer with their employes which was more allied to a 
benevolent paternalism than a feudal autocracy. 

I am glad of the awakening, and I am glad, indeed, that the 
seed sown by the brilliant, magnetic and prophetic Henry Grady 
and those he enlisted with him is bearing fruit. 

It has seemed to me that the South is ready to offer greater 
inducements to the homeseeker and the adventurous soldier in the 
war for existence than any other section of our country can now 
present. Every variety of soil, a climate which invites agriculture 
in many forms throughout the year, valleys and rivers and plains 
and mountains, mineral deposits of many kinds and in great store, 
oil and gas apparently in limitless supply, great stretches of land 
awaiting settlement and efficient use, a great domain of land 
easily and cheaply reclaimable, wonderfully placed with refer- 
ence to its transportation by rail, by river and by ocean routes, 
close to the canal which connects the great oceans and in an un- 
surpassed position to reach all the markets of the world, here is 
a very empire of riches for the developing touch of human enter- 
prise and to furnish homes and employment to many millions. 

One cannot consider those things without having open before 
him a vision of the most far-reaching and magnificent possibili- 
ties. 

I have noted with great interest and sympathy the progress 
of the South in the past few years. I have found myself in 
agreement with the Southern statesmen who predicted that the 
South would sometime erect a monument to the boll-weevil, which 
had forced the Southern planters to a study of their agricultural 
possibilities and to the adoption of the policy of diversity of prod- 
ucts and the rotation of crops. Cotton is still king, but its 
reign is threatened by the vastly increasing importance of other 
products of the South, no less in demand, and other industries 


which are springing up. What the South needs now in its effort 
to realize the vision which I have feebly attempted to suggest 
and which must be in the mind (if not in the eye) of every for- 
ward-looking Southerner is, it seems to me, the substitution of a 
broad national outlook for the sectional feeling which has to some 
extent isolated her people and hindered their participation in 
the march of economic progress. They must hold fast to the 
best of their old civilization, their manners and customs, but seek 
also to unite with them the best afforded by the examples of 
the ‘peoples of all the sisterhood of States. 

It may be that the future may be secure even by the unaided 
effort of the dwellers of the so-called Southland, but their prog- 
ress toward realization will be speeded immeasurably if in that 
work they are assisted, as have been other sections of the coun- 
try, by ,the beneficent policy of discriminating protective tariff— 
a tariff which will take account of the necessities of newly-cstab- 
lished and developing industries, which will take account of the 
competition, of the products of other lands where labor works 
long hours and at low wages and exists under conditions which, 
thank God, are unknown to American working men and women; 
which will take account of the competition in transportation 
where Government bonuses and subsidies of other lands and other 
Governments contribute to the advantage of their competitor. 

No section of our country needs so much at this time the appli- 
cation of the principle of the protective tariff, and if, as seems 
from the convention which you have called, this fact is coming 
home to the people of the South, I shall be sincerely rejoiced, and 
I promise now in whatever canacity the future may assign to me 
my unstinted aid and co-operation. 

With the development which the application will bring of this 
policy, bearing in its train vast numbers of men and women to 
build teeming cities and to make fertile and productive every 
arable acre of your soil, with factories to transmute into finished 
products your great resources of raw material, with roads and 
rails and rivers, all improved, and bearing your preducts to all 
the world, with schools, universities and churches feeding the 
minds and guiding the lives, you will, indeed, see a realization 
of the part in the scheme of creation which God must have meant 
for this favored land of yours. Very sincerely, 

WARREN G. HARDING. 


Tariff on Southern products sufficient to meet foreign competi- 
tion was the demand made by all the speakers before the Southern 
Tariff Congress at its first meeting here today. There was no 
division of sentiment as to the necessity for the beginning of a 
tariff, so that the meeting marked a new era in the economic his- 
tory of the South. While proceeding along non-partisan, non- 
political lines, the congress emphatically, unhesitatingly and with 
manifest seriousness of purpose took a stand in favor of protection 
for the products of Southern farms as well as factories. A cam- 
paign was outlined for securing in the next tariff bill provisions 
that will give the South as well as all the sections of the country 
the benefits of such tariff levies as shall be laid. 

Writing while the closing day of the congress is yet to come, it 
is already evident that a highly important and revolutionary step 
has been taken by the South. There are other speeches to come, 
the resolutions are to be reported and discussed‘ and plans for 
enlisting the co-operation of all the people of the South are to be 
worked out. 

The start has been made under auspicious circumstances and 
followed up with vigor. In accordance with the plans outlined, 
the work begun here today will tremendously affect the well-being 
of the South for all time. 

At the meeting today there were representatives of the cattle. 
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goat and sheep interests, the peanut and cotton-growing industries, 
the sugar, rice, lumber and cottonseed-oil industries and others. 
Delegates were present from widely separated portions of the 
South, and letters from Governors of Southern States and others 
demonstrated the South’s interest in the movement. John H. 
Kirby, the well-known president of the Kirby Lumber Co., Hous- 
ton, who was chairman of the organization committee, called the 
meeting to order and outlined the objects of the association as 
follows: 

In an address of welcome Walter Parker, on behalf of the New 
Orleans Association of Commerce, stated that the association, with 
its 5000 membership, offered to co-operate in the work of the 
Southern Tariff Association. 

Governor John M. Parker of Louisiana, the presiding officer of 
the association, was introduced, and in a vigorous speech advo- 
cated the principle of protection. He has for years held the con- 
viction that the tariff is an economic and not a political question. 
Protection is insurance which would protect the agricultural and 
other producers of this country against those countries whose 
methods and habits of life are so vastly different from our own. 
Protection for all producers was declared necessary and a cam- 
paign of education was urged so that the people may realize the 
necessity for giving the farmers conditions of which they can pro- 
duce at a profit instead of a loss. 

The address of Governor Parker was particularly instructive. 
He told, for instance, of recently seeing hundreds of Chinese coolies 
passing through New Orleans on their way to Cuba, where they 
will be used on the sugar plantations. “How can we compete with 
such labor?” he asked. So, in speech after speech specific illus- 
trations disclosing the utter impossibility of Southern agriculture 
competing at one and the same time for labor in competition with 
American factories and the wages of the Orient were brought for- 
ward. It was declared that frozen Argentine meat could be put 
into Boston at a cheaper transportation cost than Texas meats. 
There are 82,000,000 cattle in South America and 41,000,000 
people, declared one speaker, but in America there are 105,000,000 
people and only 75,000,000 cattle, and even these herds will be 
decimated unless there is tariff protection for them. 

Senator Ransdell and Senator-elect Broussard of Louisiana and 
Senator Fall of New Mexico all spoke in favor of protection for 
Southern interests, which it was declared could be secured if the 
South presented its claims intelligently, vigorously and with a 
willingness to have protection fairly applied without discrimina- 
tion to sections or industries. 

Judge James Cornell of Sonora, Tex., spoke of the necessity for 
protection to the sheep and goat industry ; Col. Ike T. Pryor, cattle 
industry ; John B. Pinner, Suffolk, the peanut industry; Fairfax 
Crowe, Houston, the cottonseed-oil industry, and T. Sevier, Bir- 
mingham, on the interest of Southern iron and steel industries in 
the movement. 

William S. Culbertson, member of the Federal Tariff Commis- 
sion, Washington, spoke at length on the work of the Tariff 
Commission. 

Before adjournment Mr. Kirby read the letter he had received 
from Senator Harding. 


Address of John H. Kirby to Southern Tariff Congress. 

The Southern Tariff Association seeks the co-operation of all 
the industries in the South, including chambers of commerce, 
agricultural organizations and departments of agriculture, trade 
organizations and citizens engaged in production, whether mem- 
bers of such organizations or not, to the end that the progress 
and prosperity of these States may be promoted and the national 
thrift augmented. 

The promote che the 
throngh conferences or congresses, and this is the first congress 
to be held under this plan. It takes on the dual nature of a dele- 
gated convention and a mass meeting. with the Southern Taritf 


plan is to activities of associations 


Association as host. 

The structure of the Southern Tariff Association 
yet been set up nor its purposes fully determined. It is hoped 
that this will be accomplished at this meeting. My conception of 
the organization is that its purpose is to see that all tariff levies, 


r 


has not as 


whether jiaid for the purpose of ¢ncouraging an infant industry 
or for the protection of labor and capital engaged in those already 
established against forcign competition or whether laid for the 
purpose of revenue, shall be so framed and administered as to 
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fairly distribute the burdens and the benefits of such taxation 
without discrimination against any industry or any pursuit or any 
vocation or any section of our common country. 

Ours is largely an agricultural nation, and we cannot hope to 
maintain the even and symmetrical progress of all of our people 
so long as our laws discriminate against any industry, and espe- 
cially against the basic industry upon which our national wealth 
is so largely dependent as upon agricultvre. There can be no 
defense of a system of taxation which places substantially all of the 
products of the field and farm and ranch upon the free jist, while 
compelling those engaged in these pursuits to buy their supplies 
in a taxed market. 

The South has heretofore been either negligent or indifferent 
in matters of tariff levies. It has not acted with wisdom nor 
in concert in promoting fairness in our tariff laws. It not only 
has not insisted upon justice for its industries, but it has been 
indifferent toward the vital law of self-preservation. 

The South has been endowed by nature with a prodigal hand, 
The raw materials of field and farm and ranch and forest and 
mine are so vast that we often refer to them as limitless, and yet 
those citizens whose presperity and thrift depend upon the wise 
conservation and conversion of these raw materials have hereto- 
fore permitted themselves to be exploited by unfair laws. 

With these enormous raw materials in hand we have permitted 
manufacturing industry to lag until, in the midst of plenty, we are 
threatened with poverty. 

In no part of our common country do the essential facters fer 
successful manufacturing more abundantly abound than in these 
Southern States. 


“he five indispensable factors in every manufacturing enter- 
prise are conceded to be: 1, capital; 2, labor; 3, raw materials; 
4, transportation ; 5, markets. 

The South has not heretofore had ample capital nor can it be 
said to be so provided now, but the securing of capital is a rels- 
tively easy matter when all the other essential factors are present. 
The South has labor in fair supply, intelligent, capable and anx- 
ious to engage in these employments. 

In raw materials, such as cotton and wool and hides and iron 
and clays end minerals, the South is the most favored section of 
the United States, if not of the world. Fortunes are made and 
thrift is premoted and comforts are secured by fashioning raw 
materials into useful articles of commerce and promoting trade 
with other peoples who need those articles. The South, with all 
of its abundant opportunities, is doing too little in this line. 

Our transportation facilities are superb. Our railroads serve 
our communities as capably as any other communities are served, 
and our Gulf and Atlantic ports are entirely equal to all of the 
demands presently made upon them, and will be made equal to 
all of the demands the future may bring to them. 

Then, as to markets, the world is ours. The oceans are at our 
and through that marvelous achievement, the Panama 
Canal, we oceupy a favored position toward the trade of the 
Orient, with its teeming millions of population. The Gulf of 
Mexico is fast becoming the Mediterranean of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, and through this fact trade possibilities for present and 
future generations in the South will not only enrich them, but 
contribute forever to our national wealth if we of the South 
have the vision to comprehend these opportunities and the busi- 
ness judgment to avail ourselves to them. 

Every civilization in the history of the world has been pro 
moted through commerce or trade. Let us not overlook the les- 
sons of history. Let us transform our vast raw materials into 
useful articles of commerce, enriching the toiling millions of the 
South apd premoting the prosperity and thrift and progress of 
every coinmunity in the land. Let us lay here the foundations 
ef a permanent civilization, where there will be no poverty, no 
misery, 20 distress—-a permanent Christian civilization as eternal 
as God. 

‘Yo this end I have associated myself with this movement 
through the Southern Tariff Association to bring together the 
master minds and farseeing citizens of this wonderful land, be- 
lieving that results of permanent and vast benefit will proeeed 
therefrom. To this end and to the achievement of this purpose all 
of the people, not only of the South,-but of this great Republic. 
are invited to lend their assistance, encouragement and co-opera- 
tion. 
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A MANUFACTURER WHO FROM EXPERIENCE 
KNOWS THE SOUTH’S FARM PROBLEMS. 
Labor Abandoning the Farms Because of the Un- 


profitableness of Cotton Growing. 
Macon, Ga., October 6. 
Aditor Manufacturers Record: 

I think the plea for the cototn growers of the South you have 
gotten up is absolutely unanswerable and that this whole section 
igs due you a debt of gratitude. 

I especially appreciate all you have written from the fact that 
I am myself quite a cotton planter. I went into planting some 
years ago, really on altruistic grounds, hoping by diversified farm- 
ing to give our planters an object lesson in Georgia. I also thought 
that by intensive cultivation and fertilization we could improve 
our agricultural conditions in the State very much. My idea was 
to cut down the cotton acreage materially without curtailing very 
much the production, increasing the production of foodstuffs of 
every character and having our planters take a greater interest in 
livestock. 

Unfortunately, this system is rather impractical, on account of 
the character of our labor. Our colored population has been 
raised and trained to the cultivation of cotton and corn and under 
present conditions it looks almost impossible to get away from this 
proposition. With the boll weevil to contend with, our negroes 
are getting very much dissatisfied with the price they are having 
to take for their cotton. Many of them are leaving the South, 
and, really, if something is not done to check the downward trend 
of cotton, many of them will leave the plantation entirely. With 
the boll weevil pest to contend with, which has cut the yield of 
cotton practically in half, you can well understand that it leaves 
very little for the colored laborer, and one cannot blame him much 
if he throws up the sponge and quits, especially in view of the 
higher compensation promised to him by the North and elsewhere. 

I regard the agricultural situation in the South as being very 
serious, and those whose inclination now is to depress the price 
of cotton as much as possible will wake up to the fact of the tre- 
mendous mistake they have made, and I doubt very seriously the 
possibility of anything like a large crop of cotton in the future. 

FE. T. Comer, Chairman. 

{Mr. Comer after years of operations in the West returned to 
the South, his native land, and developed a farm of about 17,000 
acres in Georgia, but for some years he has also been president of 
the Bibb Manufacturing Co., one of the greatest of all Southern 
mill companies.—Editor MANUFACTURERS RECORD. | 





Potash from Feldspar and Phosphate—New Process 
Expected to Develop Industry Using North Carolina 
and Tennessee Products. 

The manufacture of high-grade fertilizer with North Carolina 
feldspar as the source of the potash required is planned by the Em- 
poria Potassium Phosphate Co., which has been organized at Em- 
poria, Va., with a capitalitzation of $50,000. G. L. Vincent and 
A. F. Dodd of Emporia, R. F. Graves of Raleigh, N. C., and A. L. 
Kreiss of Meriman, Neb., are interested, together with John Paul 
Lucas of Charlotte, who is quoted with reference to this new 
enterprise as follows: 

“The use of feldspar as a source for potash is made possible 
through the discovery by A. L. Kreiss, a California engineer and 
chemist, that this rock, when combined with phosphate rock and 
a soda flux, will fuse at 850 degrees centigrade. By itself it re- 
quires a temperature of 2100 degrees, which made the conversion 
too expensive for commercial purposes. 

“If the new industry is developed according to plans, it means 
revolutionizing the fertilizer industry, development of a great in- 
dustry in feldspar mining in North Carolina, absolute inde- 
pendence of this country of supplies of potash from Germany, 
eventually a saving of millions and millions of dollars a year for 
Southern farmers through the availability of a fertilizer produced 
at home, from raw material mined at home, with smaller freight 
charges and a lower cost of production. 

“The new process is simple. The potash in feldspar, as well as 
the phosphoric acid in phosphate rock, is made available for plant 
growth through fusing, Mr. Kreiss’ genius being in producing a 
condition and a combination under which the fusing point is 
brought down to where the process is commercially feasible. 

“Using North Carolina feldspar and Tennessee phosphate rock, 


the product will be potassium phosphate with an analysis of 16 
per cent phosphoric acid and 6 per cent potash. This product has 
an alkaline instead of an acid reaction which will make it more 
attractive to the farmer as its continuous use would sweeten the 
soil instead of increasing its acidity. 

“The new company proposes to get down to business immedi- 
ately. It has purchased a cotton mill building 800 feet by 150 
feet in dimension, and has also secured its sources of potash and 
phosphoric acid. A deposif€ estimated to contain approximately 
10,000,000 tons of feldspar in Warren county, and 150 acres of 
phosphate land in Tennessee, with something like 900,000 tons of 
brown phosphate rock in sight have been secured.” 


Twelve-Story Office Building to Be Erected in Norfolk 
At a Cost of $750,000. 

Norfolk, Va., October 12—[Special.]|—-Within the next ten or 
twelve months a modern 12-story business and office building will 
be constructed at the corner of York and Boush streets. It will 
have six stores on the street level and 200 offices on the other 
11 floors. F 

The new structure is to be known as the York-Boush Building, 
and will cost $750,000. 

Workmen are now tearing down the buildings on the site of the 
proposed new oOffice-building, and, as soon as the ground is cleared, 
construction work will begin. It is possible that the building 
will be ready for occupancy by July 1, 1921. 

Plans were drawn by Hertz & Robertson, architects, with offices 
in New York and London, and contract for construction has been 
let to E. W. Minter & Co. of New York. 

The ninth, tenth, eleventh and twelfth floors of the York-Boush 
Building will be arranged especially for the convenience of physi- 
cians, and these floors will be provided with an exclusive express 
elevator service. 

Reinforced concrete construction will be used, with hollow-tile 
interior walls. Facings are to be of hard buff brick and trim- 
mings of Indiana limestone. The structure will be topped with an 
ornamental terra-cotta balustrade and cornices. 

Three of the six stores will face on York street and three on 
soush street, each opening into a large, marble lobby running the 
entire length of the building. 

The site of the York-Boush Building is several blocks from 
what is now considered the heart of Norfolk’s business district— 
City Hall avenue and Granby street—and emphasizes the com- 
pany’s belief that the center of Norfolk’s business activity will, 
in a few years, be in the neighborhood where the Flatiron Build- 
ing was recently constructed at Granby and Charlotte streets, one 
block distant, as the pioneer of modern buildings in the upper 
town district. 

Ownership of the building will be vested in the York-Boush 
Corporation, which is capitalized at $350,000. Following are the 
officers: H. B. Caldwell, president ; C. L. Conradt, vice-president ; 
). W. McGann, Jr., secretary and treasurer. The directors are 
4 T. Dobie, Dr. R. L. Payne, S. W. McGann, Randolph Macon, 
‘. L. Conradt, J. Hampton Harris, Dr. B. M. Baker, A. P. Long, 
=. W. McGann, Jr., Dr. J. H. Costenbader and H. B. Caldwell. 


Dry Hole to Be Thoroughly Investigated. 


KF 
I 
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Monroe, La., October 2—[Special.]—Members of the oil and gas 
fraternity are puzzled because the Southern Carbon Co.’s Spyker 
No. 6, on the Spyker farm, near the Ouachita-Morehouse line, 
proved to be a dry hole, the first that has developed since the 
Northeastern Louisiana gas fields were developed, four years ago. 
A thorough investigation is being planned jointly by the big oper- 
ating companies, some of which will spend several thousand dollars 
each to get a company to drill down and study the formation. 
Spyker No. 6 well, drilled by the Stovall Drilling Co. of Monroe, 
and located four miles south of Bastrop, is surrounded by gas 
wells with a capacity ranging from 8,000,000 to 16,000,000 cubic 
feet a day. The first gas well in the northeastern fields, loosely 
known as the Monroe field, was brought in on the Spyker farm in 
September, 1916, within a stone’s throw of the dry hole. Since 
that time scores of wells have been produced all around this well 
and over a territory embracing 105 square miles. It is the opinion 
of some that the dry hole is an indication that oil may be found 
there in paying quantities; that the well struck the edge of the gas 
field, and that by going deeper it may be possible to find oil. 
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Let Us Study the Federal Reserve Board’s Actions as Seen by Senator 
Owen and Others 


Editor Manufacturers Record: Louisa, Ky., October 1. | 

Your political partisanship is driving you to make some very 
unfair and incorrect statements, especially in regard to the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, the greatest law ever enacted in the United 
States for everybody except the comparatively small gang of 
pirates who formerly controlled money and credits in this coun- 
try. But for this system we could never have come through the 
war without panic and financial ruin. 

Whatever reason there may be for criticism is of a minor 
nature and does not warrant the kind of attacks you are making 
on the system. 

Enclosed you will find additional statements made by Senator 
Robt. L. Owen. Inasmuch as you have played up a paragraph 
or two from some one of his speeches, I am sending this from the 
Cincinnati Enquirer to see whether you are fair enough to let 
your readers have more of this statement. 

In the suggestions that have come to us in regard to restrictions 
of loans, reference was made only to non-essentials and specula- 
tion, and we were advised to aid essential lines of business. ‘Io 
quote exactly from one of the circulars at hand, from the Federal 
Reserve Board: 

“Every effort should be made to stimulate necessary produc- 
tion and to avoid waste.” 

The Federal Reserve System is the best friend the legitimate 
banker has ever had in the United States. They have given us 
every accommodation we have ever asked. I went through the 
Roosevelt panic of 1907 as a banker and therefore know what it 
means, and am in position to contrast the old panic laws and the 
present admirable system that has emancipated the people and 
the honest financiers. M. F. Contry, Cashier. 

As valuable as the Federal Reserve banking system was 
during the war, it should be remembered that in 1861-65 the 
nation financed expenditures which, in proportion to our 
wealth and development, were greater than the financing 
needed in the late war. The constant reiteration, therefore, 
that without the Federal Reserve system we would have had 
“nanie and financial ruin” during the late war is without 
foundation in fact. 

On August 19 the MANuFacTuRERS ReEcorpD published a 
statement written by Senator Owen for the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Tulsa with the suggestions that the United States 
Chamber of Commerce ask a referendum of all its members 
about the matter. Mr. Conley either does not read the MANnv- 
FACTURERS ReEcorpD or else he misrepresents the case when he 
says we have played up a paragraph or two from one of 
Senator Owen’s speeches, for we published the following state- 
ment by him in full: 

Senator Owen on the Drastic Deflation of the Federal 
Reserve Board. 

“Eight months ago, having heard the Federal Reserve Board 
contemplated raising the rate of interest on the Reserve Banks, 
I entered a protest against it on the ground that it would have 
the eect of raising the rates of interest of all bank loans, 
municipal loans, farm loans and private loans throughout the 
United States, and thereby greatly increase the cost of living: 
would slow up production and distribution and bring about a 
period of industrial depression. 

“My appeal was in vain. The policy was adopted by the 
Board of raising the rates and advising the banks of the coun- 
try to ‘deflate’ credits. 

“Under this policy the confidence of the country has been 
shaken, a period of depression has taken place in some parts 
of the country and is threatened in all parts of the country. 
On the floor of the Senate I have made a number of speeches 
against this policy, and have put in the Congressional Record 
several letters addressed to the President of the United 
States showing why this policy was harmful. 

“The argument of the Reserve Board is that credits have been 
unduly expanded by people speculating in stocks, by people buy- 
ing commodities for hoarding. : 

“This has a measure of truth, but the remedy for such abuses 


of credit should be applied individually by the banks, requiring 
large margins for those speculating in stocks and requiring grad- 
ual liquidation. The same should be a remedy for those buying 
for monopoly of commodities and profiteering. As a rule, the 
profiteers are not profiteering on credit, but on their own re- 
sources. To raise the rates of interest and to demand general 
deflation is not a remedy that should be applied. It is a gross 
wrong to apply such treatment to legitimate business engaging in 
actual production and distribution when the world is in such 
urgent need of increased production. If, for example, oil men 
engaged in production are denied credit for production, it 
diminishes production under the laws of supply and demand, and 
will not lower the price of oil. It will increase it. 

“Of course, the producer in extreme need might temporarily 
sell his product at a sacrifice to save himself from bankruptcy, 
but in the long run the policy is false as a means of reducing 
the price of a commodity. The true way to lower the price of 
commodities is to stimulate production, and by increasing the 
production the price under laws of supply and demand will be 
automatically reduced. 

“The effect of the policy of the Board is shown in breaking 
down the price or the market value of all sorts of securities, 
especially industrial securities, and not even excepting Govern- 
ment bonds. 

“Municipalities cannot now sell their bonds advantageously, 
and the owners of Liberty bonds face a loss of the best security 
in the world of from 10 to 15 per-cent, due to the destruction of 
credits by this policy. 

“The normal rates of interest in Europe for 50 years before the 
war were, where they do not pay interest on deposits, from 3 to 4 
per cent, as in Belgium, France and England. In America, where 
they do pay interest on deposits of from 2 to 3 per cent, the nor- 
mal rate of interest has been from 5 to 6 per cent. 

“Under the unwise policy of the Reserve Board commercial! 
paper of the best quality is selling for 8 and 9 per cent, and ‘n 
reality many business men, whose credits are really good, are pay- 
ing from 10 to 15 per cent for money through various devices, such 
as commissions and discounts, ete. This raises the cost of com- 
modities necessarily and increases the cost of living. 

“The Federal Reserve Act was framed by the best opinion 
of America for the purpose of giving stability to the credit 
system of America, and giving a reasonable and stable rate 
of interest. The power of the credit system in the hands of 
the Reserve Banks is enormous and is now being employed, 
not for the purpose of stabilizing credits, but for the as- 
tounding purpose of deflating credits, breaking down confi- 
dence, and it is bringing on an industrial depression that 
may be extremely harmful unless promptly checked. 

“The banks cannot be relied upon to take the initiative be- 
cause they are under the dominance of the Reserve banks 
and the Reserve Board, and they would put themselves in 
jeopardy if they should dare to assail the policy of the Re- 
serve Board. 

“The chambers of commerce are differently situated. They are 
peculiarly the victims of this abusive power, and they can create 
public sentiment by making a demand for a change of this policy. 

“I therefore believe it would be wise to pass a resolution urging 
the Federal Reserve Board to restore the interest rates which 
were in existence before the war, and certainly to lower the rates 
to what they were during the war and to discontinue the policy 
of a general deflation of credits. 

“Banks extend a loan of $10,000 to a citizen. The bank takes 
proper security, puts the note for $10,000 in the bills receivable 
account as an asset, and then they deposit it to the credit of 
the citizen in the liability account. The bank demands the pay- 
ment. The citizen sells his security or his commodity for deposit 
in the bank, pays his note and cancels $10,000 of deposits. ‘lhus 
the credit is retired. The bank charges interest on the note for 
payment for giving the citizen bank credit in exchange for pri- 
vate credit to the extent the banks compel liquidation, then com- 
pels the retirement of deposit. This has taken place on a large 
scale recently. Many banks show a serious loss in deposits be- 
cause of the action of their own bank or of other banks in deflat- 
ing credits. The transaction is simple. 
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“There is no sense whatever in retiring credits which are 
employed in production and distribution processes. This is 
to check business and to stop these processes just to the ex- 
tent such a policy is carried out. 

“The banks are thoroughly justified in giving preference to those 
engaged in production over those engaged in mere speculation, 
but there is no justification whatever in denying the productive 
processes the credit essential to carry on the business of the 
eountry. To do this necessarily brings on an industrial depres- 
sion. If this is being done with a design of stopping the business 
enterprises of the country and making labor walk the streets 
unemployed, as a means of “teaching labor a lesson,” it may carry 
mischievous consequences of a still more.serious character. It 
is of urgent importance that all the people of the United States 
should constantly be employed, and to cause men to be thrown 
out of employment as a means of improving the conditions of 
the country is not a wise remedy for the abuses which may be 
charged against labor in exacting too high rates for service 
rendered it. There are other remedies, which do not lie in the 
hands of the Federal Reserve Board. 

Deflation. 

“Deflation carries with it the implication that there is an infia- 
tion of credit. This implication is false. 

“Inflation means the extension of credit, which is unsound. The 
extension of credit for production and distribution to the extent 
of the business ,requirements of the country is not unsound, and 
the premise upon which the theory of deflation is placed being 
false, the conclusion expressed in the word deflation must fall. 

“It is true that the United States expanded its credit for 
war-making purposes to the extent of billions, but it was not 
subject to reproach. It was justified expansion, and these 
credits extended to the Government by individuals for the pur- 
pose of preserving the life of the nation cannot be treated as 
inflated credits deserving deflation. To deflate the credit ex- 
tended to the Government by the individual can only be 
properly accomplished by payment of the debt, and this pay- 
ment is more advantageously extended over many years’ time 
than to demand immediate liquidation. To deflate the credits 
extended to the Government by the individual means that the 
individual should demand of the Government immediate pay- 
ment, and this is not the contract. Moreover, to discredit the 
Government bonds by using a Government instrumentality 
such as the Federal Reserve Board is to do a great wrong to 
patriotic citizens who extended these credits. These bonds 
have been brought down from par 10 or 15 per cent by the 
unwise policy of raising the rates of interest broadly under 
this policy of the Board. I think, therefore, that the policy 
of deflation is based on a false conception, and is already 
having effect so harmful that any citizen of average intel- 
ligence can clearly perceive.’ 

Senator Owen doubtless heard the political thunder roll by 
reason of the wide attention attracted by his truthful presen- 
tation of the blunders of the Federal Reserve Board, and 
therefore, on September 9, in an address at Delaware, Ohio, 
a clipping pertaining to which Mr. Conley sends us, he charged 
that there was a conspiracy to break down the prosperity of 
the country in the interest of a Republican victory, and 
asserted that a plot had been formulated to defeat Governor 
Cox through the financial power of the big New York banks. 
He said that the movement was begun a year ago through an 
artificial constriction of credits, and he added: 

“A slow deflation was justified, but rapid liquidation and in- 
creasing of interest rates on call loans to 30 per cent was 
unjustified.” 

In further commenting on the subject he charged that the 
national banks of New York City, State banks and trust com- 
panies had made call loans at from 15 per cent to 20 per cent, 
and to this he added: 

“In very large part they are interested in bringing about the 
clection of the Republican candidates, upon whom they rely for 
special favor in the legislative and executive offices of the United 
States. 

“By raising these rates to these enormous figures they do not 
violate necessarily the law against usury, because they got the 


State of New York to pass a law exempting such loans from the 
usury law. 

“They are serving several purposes: 

“First—They are making enormous sums of money because they 
borrow from the Federal Reserve Bank at 5, 6 and 7 per cent and 
lend a like amount of funds at from 10 to 30 per cent. 

“Second—They serve the purpose of bringing on a bear market, 
in which their friends can enrich themselves by short selling. 

“Third—They serve their own purposes usefully by laying the 
foundation for the complete prostration of stocks and bonds of all 
kinds, and when these securities are selling in the market at from 
ove-half to one-third of their real value. 

“Fourth—They serve themselves politically because they bring 
en an industrial depression. They cause manufacturing concerns 
to discharge their employes on a large scale. They cause a feeling 
of depression. They make the business men uncertain of the 
future. They allow the impression to obtain, and Republican ora- 
tors do not hesitate to charge the Democratic Administration with 
the depression, which actually is caused by the financial allies of 
the Republican party. This is exceedingly clever as a_ political 
game. Whether it works successfully or not depends upon the 
intelligence of the American people. . 

“The Federal Reserve Board is denounced for this condition, 
vet the Federal Reserve Banks have been extending these credits 
to these New York banks at 5, 6 and 7 per cent, and the New 
York banks have not been content with accommodating their cus- 
tomers at similar rates, but have been using their enormous powers 
to extort the last dollar that commerce can stand, and they are 
directly responsible, and have no right to charge it against the 
Reserve Board or the Democratic Administration. 

“They have been charging it against the Reserve Board. and the 
country has been bombarding the Reserve Board, demanding lower 
rates. 

“The reserve banks could expand the loans over $2,000,000,000 
without harm to the system, but what is needed is a decent rate 
on existing loans and the extension of credits for actual produc- 
tion where the need appears.” 

No one has criticized the Federal Reserve Board more vigor- 
ously and thoroughly than Senator Owen. Indeed, in this 
very statement, he admits that the Board could expand its 
loans over $2,000,000,000; but he undertakes to threw upon 
New York banks and business interests the burden of the 
present high rates of interest. In this Senator Owen is abso- 
lutely incorrect, and we can only attribute his statements to 
the desire to offset in the political campaign his previous 
vigorous criticism by him published by us on August 19 
against the terrific work of the Federal Reserve Board. 

When Senator Owen charges the financial interests of New 
York with seeking to bring about deflation in the interest of 
the Republican candidates he is going very far astray, be- 
cause to a very large extent financial interests in New York 
are in favor of the League of Nations, This is typified in the 
fact that the Evening Post, owned by Thos. W. Lamont of 
J. P. Morgan & Co. (and Morgan & Co. certainly stand among 
the leading financial interests of New York), is vigorously 
supporting Mr. Cox and the League of Nations. Many peo- 
ple in this country have regarded with very grave concern 
the activity of international financial interests in New York 
and Europe in behalf of the League of Nations, and from 
this point of view Senator Owen’s position is untenable. 

Senator Owen knows very well that: the high rates of inter- 
est in New York are call loans on stocks, and are made to 
speculators. He knows that they do not in the slightest affect 
the general commercial interests, and that they are not re- 
sponsible for the high rates of interest which prevail through- 
out the country by reason of the Federal Reserve Board. He 
also knows that the rates of time loans, to which he refers, 
are made possible only because the Federal Reserve Board, 
which is the dominant financial power of the country, has for 
12 months been carrying on its campaign of deflation. He 
likewise knows full well, as he admitted in his previous state- 
ment, that the deflation work of the Federal Reserve Board 
is destroying confidence, drastically destroying the prosperity 
of the country, and he again admits that though the Federal 
Reserve Board could expand its loans legally to $2,000,000,000, 
it is not doing so. It is, therefore, responsible for the present 
financial situation. 
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It was the Federal Reserve Board that began the campaign 
of deflation of credit, and if that was done for political effect, 
the only inference that could be drawn is that the Federal Re- 
serve Board was acting in co-operation with the New York 
bankers who have been demanding high rates of interest. Does 
Senator Owen mean to indicate that there was a conspiracy be- 
tween the Federal Reserve Board and the New York bankers, 
working together, to bring on this deflation? Certainly one 
might be justified in drawing this inference from his speech 
of September 9, from which we have quoted; and indeed there 
are a great many people in this country who believe that 
the teachings of the big financial interests have been so 
completely absorbed by the Federal Reserve Board that the 
members of that Board have become obsessed with the idea 
that it is their duty to break down prices and thus break down 
prosperity. Rightly interpreted we think no other interpre- 
tation should be put upon this second statement of Senator 
Owen which Mr. Conley thinks is in favor of the Federal 
Reserve Board since in his previous statement he charged the 
deflation campaign to the Board and even now charges that 
the Board will not use $2,000,000,000 of available credit. In- 
deed the question might be asked if the Federal Reserve 
Board still has $2,000,000,000 of available credit, why is it 
permitting chaos to prevail throughout the country? If 
New York bankers are seeking to break down prices for politi- 
eal effect what motive is back of the Federal Reserve Board 
in breaking down prices? 

Mr. Conley, as a banker, may voice the sentiment of some 
banks, but the sentiment of business people is voiced in a 
letter from Mr. John W. Sibley, general sales manager of the 
Birmingham Clay Products Co., who, writing under date of 
October 4 to Mr. Jos. A. McCord, chairman of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Atlanta, said: 

“Replying to your letter of October 1, beg to say that the pre- 
diction contained in my letter of a month ago is being rapidly 
fulfilled. Every other brick plant in the Birmingham district has 
been forced to shut down. We have shut down our common brick 
plant and the present indications are that our face-brick plant 
will do likewise within the next 30 days. 

“Deflation of credit has resulted in deflation of industry. Empty 
ears are becoming more plentiful now, and the present policy, if 
pursued still further, will force the railroads to build extra side- 
tracks to accommodate the empty cars for which there is no freight 
to be moved. We see no reason for changing the sentiments ex- 
pressed in our former letter. It will not take the people much 
longer to definitely fix the responsibility for the throttling of in- 
dustry, and give expression to their righteous indignation in a 
manner that will be unmistakable to those who caused it.” 

Whatever may be the views of Mr. Conley as a banker, we 
know that Mr. Sibley, as a business man, expresses the views 
of millions of farmers and business men throughout this 
country. 


~~ 


The Federal Reserve Board Has No Authority to De- 
cide on What Are Essential and What Are Non- 
Essential Industries. 


By JupGe CHARLES E. Cuipsey, Pascagoula, Miss. 

Only a day or two ago, while in a neighboring city, I entered 
into conversation with one who is closely identified with the 
national banks of his city, and the topics were the action of the 
Federal Reserve Board and its enormous profits. “I do not con- 
sider,” said the gentlemen, “the profit of 151.2 per cent made by 
the Federal Reserve Board excessive in view of the great service 
that institution has been to the country, for had it not taken the 
action it has in deflating credit the country would have seen one 
of the greatest panics it has ever known. As to the cotton planter, 
the Federal Reserve Board is right in forcing him to put his cotton 
on the market and sell it at reduced figures, as the purpose of the 
board is to make cheap cotton in order to have cheap clothing, ete.” 

Now the statement that the Federal Reserve Board has saved 
the country from a disastrous panic by its policy of deflating 
credits is upon the lips of every one who is a friend and supporter 
of the present administration, its political and financial projects; 
yet ask any one who uses this argument for some positive evidence 





which will indicate the Federal Reserve Board has saved this 
nation from a panic and they cannot answer—they have learned 
their lesson by rote and iterate it with parrot-like  iteration— 
without knowing what they say. The evidence that the Federal 
Reserve Board has saved this nation from a panic cannot be pro- 
duced because no such evidence is in existence ; and the claim that 
the Federal Reserve has been the saver of the nation is based only 
upon conjecture that cannot be demonstrated as true. 


In support of this contention we are told to notice that prices 
are falling, yet they fail also to state that while prices are falling, 
factories and shipyards and other industries are closing down be- 
cause forsooth they have not the money with which to continue in 
operation and thus cutting off many thousands from their daily 
wage, leaving them less to spend, and in consequence the demand 
they formerly made upon producers is being less and less, and 
prices must fall on account of the decreased demand for goods. 
Prices are indeed falling, and it is also to be observed that the 
report of R. G. Dun & Co. show an increasing amount of failures 
throughout the country, more than has been known since 1916. A 
rapidly falling barometer indicates that a hurricane is approach- 
ing and the rapid decline of prices of commodities indicates that 
there is something wrong in the financial atmosphere and that a 
financial hurricane is gathering force. What would you think of 
a physician who would tell you that, in a case of yellow or typhoid 
fever, “the patient shows great signs of improvement. his fever and 
pulse are rapidly declining, the latter now being below normal ’” 
In such cases the wise physician or nurse administers stimulants 
and as quickly as possible. 

My dear sir, I said to the gentlemen, your statement that the 
cotton farmer should be made to sell his cotton so as to bring down 
prices or starve, sounds very well and would indeed be well if the 
cotton planter could be made to see it from your point of view. 
But for the sake of the argument let us suppose he says to the 
Federal Reserve Bank and its officers, “I will not sell my cotton 
at a loss nor will I starve nor permit myself to be reduced to bank- 
ruptey and my family to beggary in order that the Federal Re- 
serve Board be able to carry on its policy of deflation and inci- 
dental speculation. What are you going to do about it? When 
the river rushing to the sea meets with an incoming tide equally 
strong, what is the result?—a tidal wave which, as the opposing 
forces contend, grows in height and intensity until the incoming 
tide overpowers the outgoing current and the tidal wave sweeps 
over the land carrying death and destruction with it.” 

In this matter of the Federal Reserve Board with its policy of 
deflation and the cotton planter and other industrial forces we 
have two opposing forces that are meeting in a life and death 
struggle. The Federal Reserve Board has announced as its policy 
that it would deflate credits in order to put a stop to speculation 
and force those who are hoarding commodities to put them on the 
market even at a loss to bring on the condition that the board con 
siders desirable. The Federal Reserve Board fails to see, or to 
speak more correctly, it does not know that it is being opposed by 
a force that is stronger than itself, a force that is superior to leg- 
islations and constitutions, that sets up and tears down govern 
ments, a force that brings on revolutions that are a carnival of 
blood rapine—that force is, human nature. 

“The great error of the majority of Socialists,” writes Emilende 
Laveleye in the Contemporary Review, 1883, on “The Progress of 
Socialism,” which I read when first published, “is that they do 
not sufficiently take into consideration the fact that the great in- 
centive to labor and economy is individual interest. True, minds 
under the influence of the elevated sentiments of religion or of 
philosophy will obey impulses of charity, devotedness and honor. 
but the stimulant of personal interest and responsibility is neces- 
sary to the regular production of wealth.” 

The man who plants cotton and brings it to the gin is not a 
man who has an ideal vision of the future of society. He is con- 
cerned only with his own personal interest, how he may gain the 
highest possible price for the products of his labor, the most wealth 
and comfort and social power for himself and for those depending 
on him. He is not likely to accept without a demurrer the dictum 
of a financial autocracy that he must sell his product at a loss in 
order that the public might have the benefit of cheaper clothing. 
This argument will appeal to him with less force when it comes 
to him from an autocracy that made a profit of 151.2 per cent on 
its commodity; and when he is told that he must either sell his 
products at a loss to himself or starve, his jaws will clinch and his 
eyes flash fire. ‘Man is a fighting animal,’ wrote E. V. Smalley 
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in 1880 (at that time editor of The Tribune, New York), “we 
must remember, and there are few things he has fought over so 
much in the course of the world’s history as disputed questions of 
rights of kings, parliaments or parties to administer government.” 
Guizot in his “History of France” tells us how one of the ministers 
of Louis XVI, who in 1776 said, “If the people cannot find bread 
let them eat grass.” The words were not forgotten, and in 1789, 
when the “Sans Cullotes” stormed the Bastile, the minister was 
dragged down the streets with a rope around his neck and the 
people filled his mouth full of grass, saying, “Let him eat,” then 
cut off his head on a curbstone and stuck it on a pike. 

My experience as a lawyer and a judge has taught me two 
things, even though they have not taught me anything else, and 
that is: 

(a) There are two sides to every controversy. 

(b) To keep my weather eye upon the man who advertises his 
morality and religion, his altruism, for without fail you will 
always find that though the feathers be those of a dove, the bird 
itself is a buzzard. 

When the Federal Reserve Board announces that its policy of 
deflation is solely for the purpose of bringing on a normal condition 
of finances and to stop speculation in necessities and curb ex- 
travagance in living, the phrases sound all right until one calls to 
mind that 151.2 per cent profit. We must ask, “Is the purpose of 
the Reserve Board as altruistic as it declares it to be or is there 
another 151.2 per cent profit within the range of its vision?” 

I spoke of the Federal Reserve Board as autocratic and 
mean just what I say. When the Federal Reserve takes 
upon itself the authority to substitute for positive law its 
moral and economic theories and proposes to dictate to 
the public what shall be and what shall not be essential 
industries it ceases to be an executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment and becomes an autocracy. Whenever an official 
of the state or nation, I care not whether he be the 
President or a village constable, sets up his moral theories 
above positive law he assumes autocratic powers; and 
whenever a court, it matters not whether it be an ordinary 
justice court or the highest court of the land, hands down 
decisions for which it confessedly cannot find any reasons, 
then it is setting up its moral theories above positive law 
and becomes autocratic; autocracy leads to centralization 
and centralization to despotism and despotism to anarchy. 


A Call Upon the Secretary of the Treasury for His 
Definition of “Orderly Marketing of Cotton Crop.” 
Editor Manufacturers Record: St. Matthews, 8. C., October 5. 

Allow me to congratulate you upon the splendid editorial you 
had in this week’s issue of the MANUFACTURERS RECORD con- 
cerning Mr. Houston. We are certainly under deep obligation 
to you for the great service you are rendering not only the pro- 
ducers of the South but to agriculture nation-wide. 

Enclosed please find copy of a telegram which I sent to Secre- 
tary Houston, under date of October 1, to which he has not re- 
plied up to this writing. You are at liberty to publish this tele- 
gram in the next issue of the MANUFACTURERS Recorp, and I 
hope that you can see your way clear to do this. 

Again thanking you for the splendid service you are rendering, 
and assuring you of highest personal regards, I am, 

J. S. WANNAMAKER, President. 

The telegram was as follows: 

St. Matthews, S. C., October 1. 
D. F. Houston, Secretary of the Treasury, 
Washington, D. C.: 

An investigation into demands for cotton from legitimate sources 
including mills in America and abroad brings to light the follow- 
ing conditions. The mills of Central Europe are in pressing need 
for a large amount of otton. Only 25 per cent of the spindles of 
Germany ure able to operate due to shortage of raw cotton. The 
mills of central Europe have been unable to secure our cotton. 
except to a limited extent, since the close of the World War, due 
to their inability to pay cash for same and regardless of the fact 
that they could give good securities for the purchase of this cotton 
there are no channels, either governmental or otherwise, through 
which they could arrange to purchase it. The mills of America 
and England since the close of the World War have been able to 
buy the raw cotton at such a price and sell the manufactured 
product at such a price that they have earned unthinkable profits. 
A canvass today of these mills brings to light this fact, that the 
mills have adopted a policy of buying only from hand to mouth; 


that they have bought very little cotton in the last four months, 
and insist that they will continue to pursue this policy until con- 
ditions so change that they can be assured that it would be a safe 
business policy for them to buy raw cotton and turn out the fin- 
ished fabric. The growing cotton crop is the sixth consecutive 
short crop. 
try that just as soon as normal conditions are re-established and 
the mills of America and England re-enter the markets, there 
That in addition to this, as 


It is conceded by the various lines of the cotton indus- 


will be a pressing demand for cotton. 
soon as the mills of central Europe are able to arrange to buy our 
cotton the matter of a sufficient supply of raw cotton will be of 
serious concern to the world. The growing cotton crop is the most 
costly ever produced ; there is practically no market for same.from 
legitimate sources. It can only be sold to the gamblers and specu- 
lators, and even then at prices far below the cost of production. 
To market cotton under these conditions would bring to the pro- 
ducers such a fearful loss that it would seriously injure the agri- 
cultural and commercial life of the South and have a serious effect 
upon the cotton industry world-wide, as it will seriously reduce 
production of cotton and other agricultural products of the South. 
Under these conditions orderly marketing would certainly necessi- 
tate the storage of cotton and the carrying of same, only selling 
when the mills re-enter the markets for cotton and when there is 
a legitimate demand based upon the law of supply and demand, 
and at a price above the cost of production. The agricultural and 
commercial life of the South is using every effort possible to pro- 
mote orderly marketing. They are organizing an export corpora- 
tion for purpose of trading in central Europe. Please issue state- 
ment to Associated outlining your definition of 
orderly marketing of the American cotton crop based upon condi- 
tions stated above. Do you concur in our definition of orderly 
marketing? If so, please make this statement clear in Associated 
Press wire. Please also telegraph me quick definitely and posi- 
tively your definition of orderly marketing under these conditions. 
The Federal Reserve Banking System is extending credits on cot- 
ton through member banks on certificates of storage for cotton 
stored in warehouses in line with policy declared by Governor 
Harding. The cotton-consuming world understands that the pro- 
ducers cannot finance their cotton in this way; that your state- 
ments on orderly marketing issued through Associated Press pro- 
hibit this. By issuing a full and explicit statement to Associated 
Press you can do much to clarify existing conditions, and this 


Press clearly 


would be but simple justice to the producer to every legitimate 
line of the cotton industry and to the Federal Reserve System. 
This matter is of vital impertance. Please answer quick at my 
Also advise if you have issued statement as requested 
J. S. WANNAMAKER, President, 
Americar Cotton Association. 


expense. 
to Associated Press. 


A Thinking Farmer’s Views a the Whole Situation. 


tv E. W. Daprs, Mayesville, S. C. 


Your analysis of Secretary Houston, on pages 79, SO and 81 of 
last week’s MANUFACTURERS REcoRD is the best that I have ever 
seen. You are well within the facts. The trouble is that so many 
of our people will never see your article nor would many of them 
give any thought to it if they do see it. 

I had an experience with Secretary Houston in 1915 in regard 
to the Bureau of Markets that convinced me he was a misfit. When 
I urged him to make effeetive the newly established bureau of mar- 
kets by a practical demonstration, and showed him how and where 
to make the trial, he made several excuses, each of which I met. 
Then when he could make no other, he said: “There are 3000 ex- 
periments now being made and I positively will not make another.” 
I replied: “Mr. Secretary, if there are 3000, does it make a par- 
ticle of difference if there are 80017?” 

I was there at the instance of the National Farmers’ Union, 
which had sent me at the head of a committee from the meeting in 
Salina, Kan., to see why the newly established bureau of markets 
was not operating. In January, 1913, I was asked to Washington 
by the president of the National Farmers’ Union to use my in- 
fluence with Congressman Lever for the passage of a Farmers’ 
Union bill to establish a bureau of markets. Mr. Lever, then 
either chairman of the Committee of Agriculture or next to the 
chairman, showed me how much more practical it was to secure 
the same result by a clause in the Agricultural Appropriation bill 
than by a separate bill, that I agreed to that plan, and stayed in 
his office until he and I had worked out the exact wording of such 


a clause. This was passed shortly afterward. 
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What was the surprise of the officials of the National Farmers’ 
Union and myself to see President Wilson appoint Dr. Carver, 
professor of economics at Harvard, to the important duty of or- 
ganizing this bureau and to have it called not the bureau of mar- 
kets, which the appropriation called for, but the bureau of rural 
organization! I met Dr. Carver at the meeting of the Southern 
Educational Association in Richmond, Va., in April, just after his 
appointment. He had no program except to make surveys and 
publish bulletins. 

I learned later that he was partly supported by the Rockefeller 
Foundation, but that the work he tried to do was so indefinite that 
the Foundation withdrew its support and he resigned. It was to 
protest against this perversion of the appropriation that we had 
been instrumental in obtaining that the National Farmers’ Union 
in September sent me with a committee composed of J. C. Ken- 
nett and S. H. Hobbs of North Carolina and R. M. Cooper of 
South Carolina to protest to the Secretary and the Committee of 
Agriculture of the House and to suggest practical plans to go to 
work on, and it was in reply to these that Secretary Houston re- 
plied as quoted above. . 

When I left his office with Mr. Lever I was put out. Mr. Lever 
said he regarded “Secretary Houston as the brains of the admin- 
istration.” I said “God help the country if that man is the brains 
of the administration.””’ And I have no reason to think otherwise. 

I tried to get our people to protest in such volume and per- 
sistence that Mr. Wilson would have to remove him, but to no pur- 
pose. Either our people are indifferent to all public matters ex- 
cept the appointment of postmasters, or they realize that nothing 
we gould say could move President Wilson. I think this is the 
analysis of President Wilson’s character that Samuel Blythe made 
in the Saturday Evening Post some months ago. 





Disastrous Effects of Federal Reserve Board’s Drastic 
Deflation. 


Dallas, Tex., October 2. 
Editor Manufacturers Record: 


Governor Cox on his itinerary through Kansas and Oklahoma 
explains the low price of cotton and other farm products as the 
result of our failure to embark in the League of Nations. 


Nothing could be more foreign to a truthful statement of the 
causes controlling the prices of farm products. He adroitly 
conceals the truth. Every man whose business in any wise is 
touched by the present economic conditions recognizes the utter 
falsity of Governor Cox’s explanation. There are several causes 
determining the low prices of commodities. 

First, the dilanidated condition of Europe and its inability to 
finance credits bears directly on all farm products. Japan, 
bankrupt, is no longer of consequence in, our cotton market. Eng- 
land, occupied with her great labor troubles, is not buying now. 
Cables pricing Liverpool are answered in the negative. France 
is a small purchaser. Germany, strapped, needs certain inter- 
mediate grades, but she particularly is without money and with- 
out credit. So much for certain causes, aside from killing taxa- 
tion. It alone is sufficient to destroy all initiative and enterprise. 

The underlying cause of deflation in prices not only of farm 
products, but of everything. fast tumbling into the scramble, is 
the course of the Federal Reserve Board. 

In its ostensible purpose to deflate values and prices it is 
destroying credit. Enterprises which command accommodation 
from member-banks obtain money at a high rate, but in limited 
amounts. Others, denied credit, are forced to throw their prod- 
ucts on the market at any price. The situation surrounding the 
automobile trade is convincing of the stupidity of the Federal 
Reserve Board’s policy. The numerous reductions in prices are 
not orderly following a readjustment, but precipitous—the only 
avenue of manufacturings and dealers to escape bankruptcy. No 
sensible man will contend that a machine which recently sold 
for $2500 and is now selling for $1500 comes as the result of 
reduction meeting new conditions, which, if sound. can follow 
only increased production, but due rather to a feverish determina- 
tion to avoid the toils of the bankrupt court. No one doubts 
that the Federal Reserve Board undertook for political ends to 
destroy credit of the big concerns and manufacturers in order 
that the consumer might buy at a lower figure, and through 
ignorance ascribe his good fortune to the wise handiwork of the 
Administration. This pernicious attack by Washington is polit 


——__ 


ical, and nothing else but political, and bodes no good to the 
man who lives by the sweat of his brow. It bodes, in fact, disas- 
ter, and it will recoil in shame upon those who projected it. 

Governor Cox bas also asserted the United States cannot be 
compelled, if a member of the League, to enter war at the behest 
of any nation—that it cannot be forced into war. 

True, it cannot be compelled—it cannot be forced—for as 
stated by President Wilson to the Committee of Senators, there 
is no legal obligation by the United States to take part in any 
war, only a moral obligation. Herein rests the whole sum and 
substance of the complaint of the anti-covenant people. If the 
United States becomes 2 member, and even though the League 
of Nations covenant as written is not above the Constitution, yet 
the United States having made a contract with other nations, its 
moral obligation would rise supreme above the Constitution. It 
matters not what Governor Cox and other political epicenes who 
would secure for him the office of President may say, once in 
the League, the United States will be embroiled in every dispute 
and war of Europe and Asia. 

If Governor Cox would enlighten his hearers, he would ex- 
plain the Federal Reserve Banks’ gross profit at the rate of 152 
per ceut for the first six months of 1920, and, too, why this is 
extorted from the taxpayers. So subtle a miud 
Cox's should find no difficulty in explaining why debt-burdened, 
war-torn England is expanding her credits and cornering the 
world’s trade while the United Siates. on her pinnacle in world 
greatness and wealth, is slowly clamping the life out of every 
enterprise through unholy contraction, and her commerce lags in 
lassitude. JouN SEVIER ALDEIIOFF. 


as Governor 





We Believe the Trouble Is More Due to Incompetence 
and to the Banker Mind and to the Determination 
to Deflate Everything Rather Than to Anything 
Else. 


Union, 8S. C., Box 1). 
Editor Mlanufacturers Record: 

Your editorial in behalf of sound business and in defense of the 
very economic life of the nation seem the only voice that reaches 
us, protesting the strange policy of those to whom the destinies 
of our people are intrusted. 

As you very conservatively resist the temptation to enter the 
“twilight zone” of motive, would it be asking too much to request 
a brief history of “overt acts” that have led to the present busi- 
ness paralysis (an- artificial one, we must believe in the absence 
of anything else, than the avowed instrumentality of certain pub- 
lic agencies as an apparent cause) ? 

Is there an alliance between these agencies and predatory inter- 
ests that plan to “shoot out the lights and clean up the dust” in 
the panic before the lights can be turned on? 

Should we not, as we have always been very tender with them, 
prevent this act of fatheadedness for the reason that the temper 
of several million business men and farmers who have been 
insulating them from the “subterranean fires” is becoming more 
and more brittle, and should the strain exceed its tensile strength, 
might break. We want protection from the effect of their mad- 
ness, both direct and indirect. 

As we have practically only choice between two parties, why 
should the people not have a pronouncement on this subject from 
each of their heads before the November elections? 

Just here, is there probable connection between the holdup of 
the Farmers’ Loan Banks by the lending interests and the pres- 
ent exploitation of them by mulcting the cotton farmers alone 
one billion dollars, as will be done on a twelve-million-bale crop 
at today’s prices? Is Samson to be shorn, bound and delivered to 
the Philistines to have his eyes burned out and to turn their 
mills of gold forever? 

To men drunk with success and present power all warning 
seems vain babbling, but warn these people not to assemble in 
Mammon’s temple to, gloat over blind Samson, as their kinsmen 
did in the Fish-god’s house, lest all of us perish beneath its ruins. 

Whether or not you see fit to answer the above, I wish to 
thank you for the courage you have shown (and it does require 
courage to face the interests) in behalf of the people who produce 
the wealth of the nation. 

Kindly withhold the name signed here, as it, unlike yours, 
would have no weight—only one one-hundred millionth of the 
dumb citizenry, ‘‘who build and build, but enter not in.” 
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A Leading Planter Discusses the Federal Reserve Board and Other 
Issues With Brilliant Force 


R. GEORGE W. ARMSTRONG of Fort Worth, Texas., 

and Natchez, Miss., widely known throughout Louisiana 
and Texas for large plantation and ranch operations, in a let- 
ter written under date of October 5 says: 

“Please permit me to express my sincere appreciation of the 
article in your issue of September 30 entitled ‘Secretary Hous- 
ton’s Incomprehensible ETort to Destroy American Farm Pros- 
perity.. I have known Secretary Houston several years, and I 
endorse every word you say. 

“Enclosed I send you copy of a letter to Governor Harding. 
The letter referred to my article which was published in your 
issue of September 30. 

“IT also enclose a copy of an article which was published in 
some of the Texas papers last week. I am sending it to you so 
that you may know that I am in perfect accord with your views 
regarding organized labor and the present National Administra- 
tion.” 


The letter from Mr. Armstrong to Governor Harding is a 
very interesting presentation of the position of those who 
are opposed to the present policy of the Federal Reserve 


Board. It is as follows: 


Natchez, Miss., October 5, 1920. 
Hon. W. P. G. Harding, 
Governor, Federal Reserve Board, 
Washington, D. C.: 

My Dear Sir—I thank you for your favor of the 1st, enclosing 
copy of your address made in Cleveland on September 16, which 
I have read with care and interest. I claim some familiarity with 
“the policies of the Federal Reserve System” as disclosed by the 
law itself, but my knowledge of the policies of the Board was 
gained only from the press reports, which I find, after reading 
your address, to be fairly accurate. I criticise your financial 
policy, because it has reduced the value of everything I own, 
caused the banks to restrict my credit, and made it difficult for 
me to pay, and because I believe your policy is illegal and de- 
structive. But in doing so I wish to be fair and just and to 
believe that you, and the others who are responsible, have done 
what you think best for the country. 

In the beginning of your address you state that the “funda- 
mental objects in establishing the Federal Reserve Banks, as 
defined in the short title of the act, were to furnish an elastic 
currency,” etc., and that an “elastic system of Federal Reserve 
Bank credit and note issue implies capacity to control and power 
to curtail as well as to expand. The ability of the system to 
check undue expansion and induce normal and healthy liquidation 
is still on trial.” 

I respectfully suggest that your definition of “elastic currency” 
is incorrect; that neither it nor any other provision of the act 
authorizes your Board to pass judgment on “undue expansion” 
and to check it, or to enforce “normal and healthy” or any other 
sort of “liquidation.”” These powers which are now being exer- 
cised by your Board under your conception of “elastic currency” 
are utterly foreign to the Federal Reserve Act. They have not 
been granted by the terms of the law or by any legitimate inter- 
pretation of it. “Elastic currency” means a currency that will 
itself expand with the expansion of commerce and the consequent 
demand for currency, and will of itself contract as the notes upon 
which it is issued are paid. It was never intended that the mat- 
ter of expansion or contraction should be one of grace or discre- 
tion by your Board. The currency has no elasticity if it can 
only be issued or contracted as your Board, in its discretion, may 
think best for the country. In that event its elasticity is limited 
by your wisdom and your temperament. 

It appears from your Cleveland speech that after having 
repeatedly warned the people of the United States that they must 
quit their extravagance and increase production, which had been 


, 


disregarded, you called a conference in Washington of the mem- 
bers of your Board and Class “A” directors—all bankers—and 
your “advisory council”’—more bankers—for the purpose of tak- 
ing the necessary steps to “check expansion” and “enforce 
liquidation” and to bring about what you term the “normal rela- 
tionship between the volume 6f goods and the volume of money 
and credits.” You stated to this gathering quite clearly that there 
were but two remedies, viz., increased production, which you had 
in vain endeavored to get the country to adopt, and the other, 
“contraction of credits,” which your directors and advisory 
council adopted, no doubt without a dissenting yote. The Federal 
Reserve Act was enacted following the rather recent experience 
of 1907 of banker control of credit. The country suspected that 
the panic of 1907 was brought about by the bankers to accom- 
plish selfish ends. Congress therefore undertook to place the 
Federal Reserve System beyond the control of bankers by pro- 
viding for an elaborate plan of appointing and electing its direc- 
tors. But bankers now control it, in violation of the spirit and 
intent of the law. The bankers of the May conference, some of 
whom are supposed to have had a hand in bringing about the 
panic of 1907, decided to put down the price of commodities by 
restricting credit,*which had the inevitable effect of increasing 
pro tanto the value of money. The fact that this course promoted 
their own financial interest did not, I am sure, have conscious 
weight with them, but the gift of prophecy is not needed to fore- 
tell the decision of such a body because of their training and 
environment. . 

You emphasize the importance of maintaining a 40 per cent 
gold reserve against currency. You give it credit for maintaining 
the stability of our currency during the war. In view of the fact 
that not one dollar of gold was used during the war to redeem 
currency, or would have been used if demanded, I think that you 
give the irreducible 40 per cent minimum undue credit and 
importance. Many of our economists and bankers argued for 
a currency based solely on short-time commercial paper without 
any gold reserve or redemption fund. This seems to be at least 
unnecessary in the case of foreign bills given for goods intended 
for export, because foreign gold can be demanded in payment, 
which virtually makes it a 100 per cent gold transaction. I do 
not pretend to be very learned on this subject, but I fail to see 
the necessity for a minimum reserve exceeding 10 per cent against 
currency based on short-time notes signed by two solvent makers, 
given for agricultural and other products in process of being 
marketed, and endorsed by a solvent member bank. Regardless 
of financial theories, the facts are that no other country except 
Great Britain now maintains a 10 per cent reserve, and the 
3ritish reserve is fluctuating around 12 per cent: and no other 
country except the United States, and possibly Japan, is without 
sufficient currency to conduct business at present values. If the 
40 per cent gold reserve is to be maintained, then we have a rigid 
currency based on gold and contracting gradually because the 
supply of this metal is not keeping pace with the demand for it, 
and not an “elastic currency” which expands and contracts with 
commerce and with the demand for it, which we have vainly 
boasted of. In that event the currency had as well be based on 
Government, municipal or railroad bonds. 

I am enclosing you an extract from a statement explaining in 
part the purpose of a convention which has been called in New 
Orleans on October 11 and 12 by Governor Parker and others. 
In view of the fact that the various farmers’ organizations of 
the country have called a meeting in Washington at the same 
time and for the same purpose, the invitation to Secretary 
Houston and yourself to attend has not been presented in a 
direct way and urged. Please permit me to say that I believe 
that you sincerely express in your strong Cleveland address your 
sympathetic understanding of the effect that your credit policy 
has had upon agriculture, and that you would except the farmer 
if you could do so legally. I agree with you that this is beyond 
your power. I therefore implore you to use your great power to 
do away with the graduated discount rate and thereby relieve the 
entire country of the pressure it is under. Conditions and values 
will adjust themselves without governmental interference. As 
this subject is one of great public interest, I trust that the pub- 
lication of this letter will be agreeable to you. I enclose a clip 
ping from a local paper, which indicates the deep and growing 
resentment of the farmer. With the purpose of appeasing the 
radicalism of labor you are making a radical of the farmer, the 
hope of the country. 

Yours respectfully, 
(Signed) Gro. W. ARMSTRONG. 
The other article to which Mr. Armstrong refers and in 
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which he discusses the relation of the Administration and of 
Governor Cox to the labor question is likewise very interest- 
ing. He emphasizes the fact that the Democratic platform, 
for the first time in the history of the party, failed to make 
any demand for Constitutional government or refer in any 
way to the Constitution. The facts which he gives In this 
article bearing on the work of the Federal Reserve Board in 
breaking down prices of farm products are important. It 
must be borne in mind that Mr. Armstrong is a Democrat and 
vigorously advocated the election of President Wilson, in 
advance, he says, of any other man in Texas with the pos- 
sible exception of former Attorney-General Gregory. His 
statement on this situation follows: 


“The national Democratic platform asserts the power and duty 
of government to enact laws ‘regulating the hours and condi- 
tions of labor,’ which I deny and oppose as being unconstitu- 
tional. paternalistic and socialistic. The only redeeming feature 
of this labor plank is the following provision, viz.: ‘That in 
respect to Government service we hold distinctly that the rights 
of the peonle are paramount to the right to strike.” But our 
candidate has entirely ignored, if not overruled, this reservation. 
Governor Cox has reneatedly stated in -his campaign speeches 
that organized labor has the absolute and upqualified right to 
strike, and that the only remedy is public sentiment. This, of 
course, is satisfactory to the political bosses of organized labor. 


“President Gompers, Vice-President Woll and Secretary Mor- 
rison of the American Federation of Labor, who constitute the 
committee dictating the policy of their non-partisan political 
organization, recently issued and published an address to their 
membership advocating the election of Governor Cox and the 
defeat of Senator Harding on the ground that Governor Cox had 
always and consistently supported their demands, and Senator 
Harding had usually opposed them. As a specific reason for the 
defeat of Senator Harding they quote from one of his speeches, 
as follows: ‘I am an employer of organized labor having never 
known a controversy. Organization and collective bargaining 
under wise leadership have done more to advance the cause of 
labor than all other agencies combined. But the advance of 
unionism is one thing, and the domination of organized labor 
auite enother. TI subscribe to the former and onpose the latter. 
I do not believe in any class domination, and the long fight to 
remove the domination of capital, now fairly won is lost if labor 
domination is substituted in its stead.” This is a clear. fair and 
just declaration of the rights of organized labor and of the public. 
I do not believe that the American people will permit a candidate 
for the Presidency to suffer who is blacklisted by a bunch of 
political highbinders for giving expression to such a sentiment. 


“The union of organized labor and of the Democratic party is 
a misfit. It is an unholy alliance that will disrupt and destroy 
the party unless it is rescued by the Democrats of the South 
who believe in its principles and reioice in its history. There is 
nothing in common between the democracy of Messrs. Gompers, 
Woll and Morrison and our democracy. They know nothing and 
eare nothing about constitutional democracy, and they do not 
want it. They do not want a Government ‘of the people, by the 
people and for the people,’ but they want a Government of, by 
and for organized labor, and they think they will come nearer 
getting it through the election of Governor Cox than Senator 
Harding. For the first time in the history of our party its 
national platform failed to make any demand for constitutional 
government or to refer in any way to the Constitution. The 
humiliating truth is, such a demand would have been construed 
as a reflection upon our present national Administration. The 
only promise for constitutional government is to be found in the 
Republican platform and in the speeches of Senator Harding. 


“T advocated the election of President’ Wilson in advance of 
any other man in the State with the possible exception of former 
Attorney-General Gregory. I was on the committee with Mr. 
Gregory, Mr. Sells and others to present his claims to the peopie 
of Texas. I have never sought or desired any appointment, honor 
or favor from him or his Administration. TI continued his loyal 
friend and supporter, in spite of his vacillating Mexican policy 
and his unprecedented request, twice made, to the Governor of 
California for the pardon of Mooney (a convicted anarchist and 
murderer) until the day he signed the Adamson law. I regarded 
thet as an ignominious surrender under threat to organized labor 
of the power and dignity of this great Government of ours, that 
had never known defeat or dishonor. To this surrender and to 
t'» ‘abor policy of President Wilson’s Administration are due in 
jorge part the recent growth and present power of organized labor, 
t*e so-called industrial unrest, strikes and lawlessness, the aban- 
Conment of the farm and the drift to the cities. The plain truth 


is, organized labor has been a privileged class under this Admin- 
istration. 

“I glory with other Democrats in the reforms in the early years 
of President Wilson’s Administration. Chief of these is the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act. The President is entitled to full credit for the 
enactment of this law. He won a substantial victory over the 
powerful opposition of the big bankers of the country. He was 
no doubt compelled to accept the 40 per cent gold reserve require- 
ment and the limitation of the member banks’ ability to redis- 
count and to lend its credit on acceptances, which are now being 
used to oppress industry and to deflate values. But in giving 
the President personal credit for the enactment of this law we 
must hold him and his Administration responsible for the present 
unnecessary and indefensible business depression. He has been 
ever ready to intervene when organized labor was involved, and 
always with the result of an advance in wages.. There is abun- 
dant cause for intervention now that the commerce of the country 
is being crucified upon a cross of gold. ; 

“To the extent that this depression is due to defects in the law 
it is not chargeable to President Wilson or his Administration, 
for these amendments were added by the enemies of the law. 
They are now being used for the very purpose for which they 
were intended, viz., to depress the value of commodities and 
enhance the value of money. If the system is not strong enough 
to stand the present strain, it is inadequate for the legitimate 
needs of the country. Undoubtedly the law must be amended, 
but it is also true that this situation is due in part to the general 
policy of the Administration to reduce values, which has been 
done without reference to the interest of the producer. Mr. 
White, chairman of the National Committee, points to present 
decreasing values as one of the achievements of the Administra- 
tion which entitles it to public support and confidence. The 
Administration has always been for cheap farm products, and it 
has used its full power to that end. It listens to organized labor's 
cry for cheap living, but turns a deaf ear to the unorganized 
farmers’ plea for living costs and for protection against the 
profiteers and gamblers. 

“For the announced purpose of deflating values and eliminating 
profiteering the Federal Reserve Board has created a situation 
where the profiteer prospers and waxeth fat, for he is buying 
the product of the farm at forced sale and at less than cost. The 
Board is now evidently trying to escape the consequences of its 
act and to ‘pass the buck’ to the banker. It tells the various com- 
mittees that journey to Washington that the responsibility is with 
banks—that it cannot tell them what to do. This is a miserable 
subterfuge that deceives nobody except the Board itself. The 
banks could not grant relief without its co-operation if they 
desired to do so. It pretends to favor ‘essential industries,’ but 
the banks making loans to such industries must pay the same 
discount rate and be sub*ect to the same penalties as other banks. 
The Board can give instant relief by removing the restrictions it 
has placed upon discounts, and by lowering the rate, and it cannot 
come in any other way. 


oor 


his is no time to reduce the value of commodities and of 
wages, which will follow, and to enhance the yalue of money. We 
cannot retire the Government’s bonds and pay its taxes with cheap 
products and low wages and dear money. We do not ask for Gov- 
ernment aid or favor, as Secretary Houston asserts. We only ask 
the Government to provide a financial system that will enable us 
to do business in a normal way. and that this system be admin- 
istered impartially and without distinction between essentials 
and non-essentials, and without effort to inflate or deflate com- 
modities or money. These paternalistic powers have not been 
granted to the Board, and the war is over. We want less govern- 
ment and not more, and we want constitutional government.” 


r’ 
> 





A Cotton Planter’s Telegram. 


In a telegram to Secretary Houston, Mr. J. M. Holman of St. 
Matthews, S. C., said: 

“T am a large cotton planter, and during my 40 years of pro- 
ducing cotton have never seen conditions exist simildr to conditions 
existing today. There is absolutely no demand from the mills, 
and ean only sell in limited way to speculators at prices far below 
cost of production. Orderly marketing of cotton crop would cer- 
tainly mean placing same in warehouse and only selling same 
when there is legitimate demand from manufacturer based upon 
law of supply and demand at price above cost of production. How- 
ever, the cotton-consuming world is operating under impression 
that you mean by orderly marketing that cotton must be sold 
regardless of existing conditions. That if there is no demand 
from manufacturers based upon supply and demand above cost of 
production, cotton must be sold to gamblers and speculators.” 
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Red-Hot Resolutions Which Are Too Hot, But Illus- 
trate the Feeling in South. 


[Special Dispatch to Manufacturers Record.j 


Cave Springs, Ga., October 9. 


There were two meetings of farmers and business men in Rome, 
Ga.—one on Monday, September 20, and the other one the follow- 
ing Saturday. Both meetings had been advertised in the papers of 
Rome. At the first meeting there were about 100 present; at the 
second meeting at least 400 were at times in the meeting. I acted 
as chairman of both meetings, and before putting the resolutions 
to a vote called on those present to state whether I had misstated 
any facts, and if I had done so I desired to correct same. Not one 
man said the charges were untrue, but tried to save the adminis- 
tration from being condemned, but failed. The Rome Tribune- 
Herald and the Rome News both carried an account of the meet- 
ings, but tried to belittle same. I wrote letters to both papers 
and demanded that they print same and to answer the charges that 
I made both as to their incorrect report of the meetings and also 
to deny the resolutions as passed if they were not true. But up 
to date no man or paper has written one word in defense of the 
administration. At Atlanta this month I, in the Senate Chamber, 
addressed a meeting of farmers and business men, and Senator 
Smith and Congressmen of this State were present. and I called 
on them to deny the same if not true. Not a man lifted his voice 
denying same. The Atlanta papers did not mention this part of 
the meeting. ALBERT H. TUMLIN. 


The resolutions passed were as follows: 

“Resolved: That we, the farmers and business men of Floyd 
county, in mass-meeting assembled in Rome, Ga., this day ask the 
President that he remove the present Federal Reserve Board at 
Washington for the following reasons which we believe to be the 
facts in the case: 

“We believe and have reason to believe that same can be proved 
in any court that this board is guilty of the greatest and most 
heinous crime that was ever committed by any court; that this 
board is guilty deliberately and are now in our opinion striving to 
wreck the business of this country. They did this by deliberately 
curtailing credits with the intention to bring a panic in this coun- 
try and force the products of the farmers to be sold below cost. 

“That they began over six months ago to call loans through the 
branch banks and have forced all merchants and business men to 
sell their goods at any price they could get. This being done with 
the avowed purpose to reduce prices. Now these merchants and 
business men, mill owners and all that have been so ruthlessly 
treated are unable or refuse to buy goods and the result is disas- 
trous to the farmer as he has no one to buy his products except 
at a loss to the farmer. 

“We also believe that these men should be prosecuted in the 
courts if what we believe to be true is proven on them. These men 
have not only conspired in restraint of trade but in destruction 
of trade. 

“We also believe and are informed at the time your Federal Re- 
serve Board was carrying on its damnable scheme that another 
board named by you raised the wages of two classes of laborers 
thereby forcing on the farmer the additional burden of having to 
sell at even a greater reduction than he would have had to do had 
all been treated alike. P 

“We do not object to an advance of wages when we are allowed 
the same chance, but when all this is done as named above it be- 
comes unbearable. 

“Your boards and heads of departments are seemingly obsessed 
with the idea that they can advance the price of labor and at the 
same time reduce the cost of living. This is untrue in fact and 
cannot be done without it is done as they are trying to do it by 
forcing on all the farmers these additional burdens. There is no 
way out of the situation and instead of goods of all kinds being 
cheaper they should be from 25 to 35 per cent higher. And it is 
only autocratic, unfair, unjust and a damnable desire to rob one 
set of the citizens of the United States to the benefit of the other. 

“We are free American citizens, or supposed to be, and we de- 
mand that you correct these abuses and put in Federal prison the 
men that started this damnable plot against us. 

“As your boards have brought us to this pass we demand that you 
treat us fair and stop all these unjust practices and appoint a 
board to pass on the cost to the farmers all over the United States 
of the unperishable products raised by them and force the Federal 


Reserve Board to loan us 80 per cent on cost of same, until such 
time as prosperity is restored. 

“One of your secretaries has just said that we must get back to 
pre-war prices. This we say is an outrage for any official to say 
such a thing and he should be removed and a man put in his place 
that knows that this Government owes over $20,000,000,000 and 
that the annual expenditure must for years be around $5,000,000- 
000 which at pre-war prices would put such a burden on the people 
that they could not stand same and would sooner or later wreck 
this Government. This man was Secretary Houston of the De- 
partment of Treasury. It is an outrage and should be rebuked. 

“We do not council nor will we tolerate threats or intimidation 
other than is the legal right of every citizen. 

“We ask the papers of Rome and in fact of the entire United 
States to publish this and that a copy be sent to the President and 
each of the chairmen of the boards mentioned in Washington sa 
they can know what we think of their actions.” 


The Policy of Deflation. 
[The Waco Times-Herald.] 

State Commisioner of Agriculture Davis on Friday last sent the 
following telegram to Secretary of the Treasury Houston: 

“Your attitude in undue restriction of credit to farm production 
is causing a desperate economic situation in the South, affecting 
adversely all lines of business except that of gambling in life’s 
necessities. Cotton pickers are being dismissed and crops left in 
the fields. If reasonable aid is denied to producers, the result will 
be disastrously felt as to future needs of the nation. Will you aid 
the gamblers to rob the producers and restrict production to the 
danger line, or will you help the producer and encourage plenty? 
Answer clearly.” 

The 12 Federal Reserve Banks are under the supervision or di- 
rection of the Federal Reserve Board at Washington. This board 
is composed of five members appointed by the President of the 
United States. The Secretary of the Treasury and the Comp- 
troller of Curreney are ex-officio members of the board. Under a 
Washington date line, this dispatch was printed in yesterday's 
papers: 

“The question of loans is entirely discretionary with Federal 
Reserve Banks and with banks which are members of the reserve 
system as to the class of commercial paper they choose to accept, 
Governor Harding of the Federal Reserve Board said today in 
denying that the board had ordered curtailment of loans to cotton 
producers and dealers. 

“Restating the position of the board, the Governor declared it 
had never been its poliey to attempt classification of loans since 
the armistice, and that it was without authority to deny credits 
to any applicant for loans. 

“Governor Harding recalled his recent reply to the appeals of 
cotton producers for financial aid that the board believed it vital 
to extend credits to all agricultural enterprises, including cotton. 
This, he said, should be qualified only to the extent that the board 
opposed the use of borrowed money to hold stocks of any com- 
modity for creation of artificially higher prices. He added, how- 
ever, that it remained for the loaning bank to determine where 
curtailment should be enforced, even in this respect.” " 

But how can the member banks work against the policy of defla- 
tion inaugurated by the Federal Reserve Board? The MANUFAC- 
TURERS Record makes the charge that the board has not contented 
itself with the drastic raising of rediscount rates. but “has induced 
a national state of mind detrimental alike to progress and to sound 
business practice.” Why was it deemed necessary to raise redis- 
count rates? Nobody seems to know. The MANUFACTURERS 
Recorp charges that “the embargo on gold exports was deliber- 
ately lifted when there was no international situation necessitating 
such action, and that thereafter the loss of gold was utilized by 
the board to defend its drastic deflation program on’ the ground 
that credit must be limited by the gold reserve. The Treasury,” it 
adds. “created the- condition which it later declared compelled it to 


put the screws on business.” It seems to us that only the mis- 
taken policy of deflation could have brought about today’s distress- 
ful situation. The Federal Reserve Act contemplates a different 
policy to that pursued by the Reserve Board, if we rightly read 
the Act. A stroke of the pen by the Federal Reserve Board at 
Washington can reduce or entirely suspend the reserve require- 
ments of the Act, and such a policy would have tided the country 
over this period of stress. According to Governor Harding, the 
board is “opposed to the use of borrowed money to hold stocks of 
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apy commodity for creation of artificially higher prices.” This 
policy, it seems to us, compels the almost instant marketing of 
corn and cotton, wheat and wool, and so places the producer at 
the mercy of the speculator. ‘““The members of the Federal Reserve 
Board,” says the MANUFACTURERS RECORD, “appear to be sin- 
cerely convinced that they are engaged on a patriotic and wise 
enterprise, and that those who oppose their program are merely 
financial lunatics or crazy speculators. That is because the mem- 
bers of the Federal Reserve Board think in terms of the textbooks. 
They are wedded to obsolete conceptions of credit and finance. 
They do not understand that the war did something more than 
‘ause world inflation; that it revealed possibilities in the wise 
employment of credit such as were undreamed of in pre-war days. 
Not only has the whole price plane permanently advanced, necessi- 
tating vast credit resources for the transaction of even normal 
business, but business itself has increased. Governor Harding 
says that ‘it would be folly to inflict serious injury upon agricul- 
ture, commerce and industry merely for the sake of maintaining 
an arbitrary minimum reserve,’ but that is exactly what the board 
has done. The sacred cow is not to be permitted to give milk.” 





Arizona Cotton Growers in Fight Against Bear Raid. 


Phoerix, Ariz., October 6. 
Editor Manufacturers Record: 

We are very much gratified at the fine display given to “The 
Cotton Industry in the Southwest” in the MANUFACTURERS REc- 
orp of August 19. 

Your publication of this article has been of material benefit 
to the association in its organization campaign, and also of great 
benefit to this district as a matter of advertising. We have 
received numerous letters from every section of the country as the 
result of the publication of this story in your magazine, which 
demonstrates beyond a doubt the wide circulation and interest 
taken in your publication by your readers. 

Speaking both for myself and the association, we greatly ap- 
preciate the stand of the MANUFACTURERS RECORD in getting be- 
hind the American Cotton Association, of which this is the 
Arizona-California division, and helping in a wholehearted man- 
ner to secure justice and fair play for the cotton producer. Your 
last few issues in particular have had a great deal of very fine 
material along this line. 

As you are well aware, the association is up against the big- 
gest “‘bear raid’’ in the history of the cotton industry. Seem- 
ingly, a determined effort is being made to drive the price of 
cotton far below the cost of production, and incidentally to 
break up the association. The effort will never succeed, as 
far as the association is concerned, and the only possible result 
of driving the price of cotton down will be to curtail future 
production to such an extent that fair prices will have to be 
paid. Unfortunately, cutting production to the cotton where 
the supply will be totally inadequate, and in the long run 
those back of this movement to force down the price of cotton, 
and the general public as well, will suffer as a result of their 
activities. : 

ARIZONA AMERICAN-EGYPTIAN CoTrroNn GROWERS’ ASSO., 
Ciras. M. Morean, 
Organization and Publicity Department. 


Long-Staple Cotton a Success in South Texas. 


Austin, Tex., October 9—T[Special.]—Growing long-staple cot- 
ton in Texas was attempted in the lower Rio Grande Valley and 
in other localities of South Texas this year with such successful 
results that plans are being made for planting a large acreage in 
this variety next year. It is estimated that in the Lower Rio 
Grande Valley more than 30,000 acres will be devoted to long- 
staple cotton next season. The fact that it ordinarily gives a 
large yield and that it sells for about double the price of the 
short staple has attracted the attention of many planters.to its 
possibilities as a profitable crop. 

In the Bermuda-onion-growing territory of South Texas it has 
been found practicable to produce two big crops a year upon the 
same land—one of onions and the other of cotton. Just now the 
land is being cleared of the season’s cotton stalks and made ready 
for planting the new onion crop. 


—$—<—<——= 


Report on Coal and Coke Production. 


The production of bituminous coal fell off sharply during the 
week ended October 2, according to the weekly report of the 
United States Geological Survey. The total output (including 
lignite and coal coked) is estimated at 11,348,000 net tons, a de- 
crease, when compared with the préceding week, of 506,000 tons, 
or 483 per cent. For the first time since the draymen’s strike of 
last August, 1920 production has fallen below 1919. The cause of 
the decrease is not yet clear. 

The year 1920 is about thirteen million tons behind 1917, and 
about forty-five and a quarter million tons behind 1918, but igs 
fifty-one and a third million tons ahead of 1919. In this connee- 
tion it should be remembered that production during 1918 exceeded 
consumption and provided for a net addition to consumers’ stocks 
by the end of the year of approximately 30,000,000 tons. In 1919 
the condition was reversed, consumption exceeded production, 
and there was a net draft on stocks of perhaps 40,000,000 tons for 
the year. 

The week ended October 2 found the production of anthracite 
back on a normal basis. Shipments were reported by the nine 
principal carriers at 35,132 cars, indicating a total production 
(ineluding mine fuel and sales to local trade) amounting to 
1.804.000 net tons. The output in the last full week before the 
strike (August 22-28) was 1,818,000 tons. 

The results of the annual mine canvass of the Pennsylvania 
anthracite industry, eonducted in 1919 by the Geological Survey 
in co-operation with the Bureau of the Census, are presented in 
preliminary figures, subject to revision, pending the result of cor- 
respondence with certain operators concerning the interpretation 
of some of the schedules submitted. 

The total production in 1919 was reported at 78,502,000 gross 
tons, a decrease when compared with 1918 of 11 per cent. The 
decrease occurred almost entirely in the steam sizes, and was most 
marked in the case of the washery product. The product obtained 
by dredging increased. 

The number of men employed rose from 147,121 to 154,686, 
Jargely as a result of demobilization. The average number of days 
worked was 266. 

The output of beehive coke decreased 22,000 tons during the 
week ended October 2. Preliminary estimates (subject to re- 
vision) place the total production for the week at 380.000 net tons, 
as against 402.000 during the preceding week. The decrease 
centers in the Connellsville region, where, according to the Con- 
nellsville Courier, the production declined from 262,840 to 190,180 
tons. In comvarison with the coresponding week of 1919. how- 
ever, the present output shows a marked increase, for beginning 
September 22, last year the demand for coke was curtailed by 
the steel strike. 

The cumulative production of beehive coke from January 1. 
1920. to date, has amounted to 16,075.000 tons, an increase of 
1.278.000 tons over 1919. 





To Establish Dairy and Livestock Farm. 


Pass Christian, Miss., October 7—[Special.]—J. B. Lowden of 
South Carolina has purchased from Henry Piaggio a farm of sev- 
eral hundred acres two miles north of Pass Christian and will 
establish one of the largest dairies and livestock farms on the Gulf 
coast. ‘The farm will be stocked with Jersey cows during the fall 
and winter and by next year it will be in full operation. 

The farm purchased by Mr. Lowden is one of the show places 
around Pass Christian. It was developed by Henry Piaggio, for- 
merly of the International Shipbuilding Co., who spent a fortune 
on the property. Mr. Piaggio decided to sell his farm property 
here in order to devote his time to his other interests. 


Alabama Grape-Growing Experiments Successful. 


After conducting experiments over a period of six years, the 
Alabama Experiment Station at Auburn has announced that 
numerous varieties of grapes and muscadines can be successfully 
grown in the State, and accordingly urges that grape culture be 
given greater attention. Out of a total of 48 varieties of grapes 
and 6 muscadines, the station recommends 11 varieties for either 
home or commercial plantings. 

In order to stimulate grape growing, 150 women and girls will 
be given instruction in planting in 10 different counties by the 
home demonstration department of the extension service. 
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Secretary Houston’s Work Dissected by President 
Wannamaker of the American Cotton Association 


Under date of September 23, President Wannamaker =f the 
American Cotton Association wrote to Mr. D. F. Houston, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and in the course of his letter he said: 

“Please note attached Associated Press dispatch, which appeared 
in the Columbia State today. These statements have been appear- 
ing in the press from time to time. Are these statements issued by 
you or by your authority? Is it your intention to force down 
prices of agricultural products? If such is the case, the statements 
are having the desired effect. 

“The manufacturers, who have just passed through a period of 
almost unthinkable prosperity, have withdrawn entirely from the 
purchase of raw cotton, having been out of the market for some 
four months. They insist that they will not re-enter the market 
for raw cotton, nor will they turn out the manufactured product 
as long as the present policy is continued. 

“Were the law of supply and demand permitted to function to- 
day, there would be active competition for raw cotton at far higher 
prices and the matter of supplies of raw cotton would be of serious 
concern to the world. We have just passed through a period in 
which there has been produced five consecutive short cotton crops. 
In the last five years we have consumed in excess of the cotton 
produced, and we are plainly facing the sixth consecutive short 
cotton crop and an entirely inadequate supply were normal condi- 
tions existing. 

“Central Europe, due to inability to arrange credits, has been 
shut off from supplies of American raw cotton, and due to this 
condition the English and American mills, being practically with- 
out competition, have been able to buy the raw cotton at such a 
price and to sell the manufactured product at such a price as to 
bring to them unthinkable profits. None of these facts are denied. 
However, the manufacturers insist that they would not be justified, 
under existing conditions, in re-entering the market for raw cotton 
or in turning out the manufactured product. 


“They refer to the statement issued by you immediately 
fellowing our conference in Washington and insist that this 
statement plainly indicates that it is your determination to 
force prices still lower, and that as a matter of self-preserva- 
tion there is no course open to them except the one they are 
now pursuing. Your statement appearing in the press today 
seems to plainly indicate that the position of the manufactur- 
ers is correct. 


“The growing cotton crop is the most costly ever produced, and, 
as stated above, it is the sixth consecutive short crop. We were 
assured at the World Cotton Conference, where there were repre- 
sentatives from every cotton-consuming nation in the world, that 
there would be a pressing demand for 15,000,000 bales of American 
cotton this year. Every known effort was used to induce us to 
increase cotton acreage. However, we absolutely refused to in- 
crease the acreage, and our production, according to Government 
predictions, will be several million bales less than the amount they 
stated there would be a pressing demand for. There is no market 
for the sale of cotton today, except to the gamblers and the specu- 
lators, and were the crop to be sold at existing prices it would 
bring to the South a loss of $1,133,000,000, conservatively esti- 
mated. 

“Prior to the convention of the World Cotton Conference there 
was held in New Orleans in October, 1919, a convention of the 
American Cotton Association, which convention was attended by 
around 3000 farmers, merchants, bankers, business and profes- 
sional men from every part of the cotton-producing section of 
America. At this convention the matter of any attempt to deflate, 
either in credits or currency, was fully discussed, it being pointed 
out in this discussion that it would be a matter of extreme danger 
to the producer to conduct his farming operations if any specific 
attempt was made to deflate betyveen the time of planting and the 
time of harvesting, it being, of course, realized that if he bought 
the commodities necessary to produce the crop he would have to re- 
sell them through the marketing of his crop, and that in the mean- 


time if policies had been adopted that would deflate these commodi- 
ties it would place him in a position where he would be forced to 
shoulder enormous losses. 

“At this conference a resolution was passed urging that the rep- 
resentatives of the various agricultural sections and of the various 
commercial lines of industry be invited to Washington for a con- 
ference. This resolution was forwarded to the President. In the 
meantime the matter was again discussed at the World Cotton 
Conference. The producer, through the American Cotton Associa- 
tion, used every known effort to secure all information possible 
bearing on deflation. He found that a credit board, in line with 
the one he had urged for America, was in operation in England, 
and had worked very satisfactorily. He was assured by out- 
standing representatives of the various commercial interests that 
most assuredly there would be no definite steps taken bearing upon 
deflation until there was an enormous increased production. The 
statements which you are issuing would indicate that the conclu- 
sions reached were incorrect, and that a policy of deflation is being 
put into effect before the producer can harvest and market the 
crop which he has planted. As a matter of simple justice, we feel 
that a specific statement should be issued concerning your policy 
along this line. Otherwise, the producer will be entirely in the 
dark as to the proper course to pursue in the planting of his fall 
crops. 

“The American Cotton Association covers every cotton-produc- 
ing section of America, and embraces in its membership the 
farmer, the merchant, the banker, the business and the profes- 
sional man. On Monday, September 20, “Cotton Day” was ob- 
served throughout the entire belt, and meetings were held at the 
various county-seats and at the various township centers for the 
purpose of inducing the farmers to plant largely of small grains 
this fall and food and feed crops next spring, planting cotton only 
as a surplus crop, adopting a plan of safe, sound farming. At 
many of these meetings the objection was made by the farmers 
that it was useless for them to plant these fall crops; that they 
would be unable to sell until after a lapse of the necessary time in 
which the crops could grow and be harvested, and that in the 
meantime the prices of agricultural products are being forced still 
lower; that by planting these fall crops they would be forced to 
shoulder an additional loss. This impression is spreading. We 
need an enormous increase in agricultural production. Will it be 
safe for the producer to plant under existing conditions? 

“Through personal representatives in central Europe we have 
learned that there is a pressing demand for an enormous amount 
of raw cotton in those countries, especially of the lower grades. 
We are now pushing the organization of the export corporation, 
accepting cotton in payment for stock, for the specific purpose of 
trading in central Europe, where it is necessary to extend credits. 
This is the only possible way in which we can market our raw 
eotton in central Europe. When this task is completed it will 
mean that the producer, in addition to receiving a fair price for 
his cotton sold into central Europe, will receive the benefit of a 
stimulating effect upon the market in America. 

“Tf the War Finance Corporation was permitted to resume oper- 
ations, this would furnish the means whereby raw cotton could be 
sold into central Europe on credits arranged through the War 
Finance Corporation. It would bring tremendous benefits to the 
entire agricultural and commercial interests of the nation. It 
would furnish central Europe with raw material, and thus enable 
them to go to work. 

“It is our understanding that the re-establishment of the 
War Finance Corporation was left entirely in your hands, and 
while we were in Washington we made an especial effort to 
hold a conferénce with you for the purpose of laying this 
matter before you, and as we were unable to locate you we 
appointed a special committee composed of Senators Dial of 
South Carolina, Simmons of North Carolina and Robertson of 
Arkansas, with instructions to take this matter up with you 
at the earliest possible date. 

“We will appreciate it if you will advise us definitely your posi- 
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tion as to the re-establishment of the War Finance Corporation ; 
also your judgment as to the formation of the export corporation 
mentioned above. 


“We also ask that you specifically state your position con- 
cerning agricultural products. 

“Do you expect to continue to issue statements in line 
with the one attached hereto? 

“Are these statements being issued for the purpose of 
forcing down prices of agricultural products? 

“It is very important that we receive this information so as 
to act intelligently in the planting of our crops. 

“A common-sense business policy would plainly indicate 
the wisdom of an enormous reduction in our agricultural pro- 
duction in all lines if it is your policy to force deflation or to 
force lower prices of agricultural products, as the time between 
the planting and the harvesting would mean the absolute cer- 
tainty of such a change in the prices of all commodities neces- 
sary in the production of the crop that it would entail the cer- 
tainty of enormous losses upon the producer. 

“T am especially desirous of promoting the best interests of the 
country at lurge, and I am convinced that a clear statement from 
you as to the policies of the Treasury Department along this line 
should be issued.” 

To this very clear statement Secretary Houston sent a reply 
under date of September 27, which, in fact, was no reply at all. It 
was as follows: 

“T have your letter of September 23. Governor Harding gave 
me a full account of your conference with him. I am in entire 
sympathy with the policy of the Federal Reserve Board, and 
nothing that I have said can be interpreted to mean anything else. 

“T am enclosing herewith a statement which I gave out yester- 
day. This statement bears upon requests that have been made to 
me as Secretary of the Treasury that the Treasury deposit money 
in certain sections of the country which the banks might lend to 
applicants for loans. As a matter of fact, the Treasury itself is 
borrowing money in order to pay its current obligations. It has to 
do this in the intervals between tax payments. The tax receipts 
for the entire year will be sufficient to meet the ordinary expenses 
of the Government and to pay off a part of the floating indebted- 
ness, but a very considerable part of the taxes, as you know, come 
in in quarterly instalments, and we have to borrow on short-time 
certificates to assist in meeting the obligations in the meantime. 
It would be impossible for the Treasury to borrow money to lend 
to any group of citizens. You recognize, in any event, that it 
could not discriminate. 

“The activities of the War Finance Corporation in making loans 
to facilitate exports were discontinued after full consideration of 
the matter and after conference with the President. The corpora- 
tion was a war emergency corporation. The power given it to 
facilitate exports was conferred at the time when it was feared 
that exports would not go forward. As a matter of fact, exports 
have gone forward in increasing volume. In 1918 the total ex- 
ports were $6,000,000,000; in 1919, $7,900,000,000, and on the 
basis of the first seven months of this year they are going forward 
this year at the rate of over $8,000,000,000. Obviously, the busi- 
ness machinery of the country is financing exports, and the emer- 
gency contemplated by the Act does not exist, so far as financing 
the volume of exports is concerned. Of course, you understand 
that the War Finance Corporation had no money except what it 
got from the Treasury. In order for the Treasury to finance 
exports it would be necessary for the Treasury to borrow money 
for this purpose at a rate which would exceed 6 per cent. Obvi- 
ously, the Treasury would not be warranted in borrowing money to 
facilitate exports when they are going forward in unprecedented 
volume. 

“Clearly the Treasury should not be in the banking business. 
The Federal Reserve Banks of the country and the Federal Re- 
serve System functioned during the war in orderly fashion, and 
are now engaged in extending accommodations in large volume to 
meet current demands. The statement which I enclose herewith 
will remind you of the extent to which the banks of the country 
are aiding industry and agriculture.” 

In a letter to the MANUFACTURERS REcorRD discussing Secretary 
Houston's non-committal reply, President Wannamaker writes: 

“Concerning the Houston proposition, you will find that he 


absolutely fails to reply to my questions. He pursues his usua) 
course of claiming that he has been misquoted. 

“His policy has absolutely paralyzed the markets, and he js 
responsible for the break in the cotton market of around from 
1500 to 2000 points, and he has caused the buyers to withdraw 
from the market. In September, 1918, you will remember that 
after the statement came out in the papers that Houston stated 


on 


cotton could be sold profitably for 25 cents, and he smashed the 
market from 35 cents to 25 cents, and it was several days before he 
corrected the statement and the market never recovered, his course 
being just about on the order of the course he now pretends to 
make. 

“We have received thousands of telegrams from various see- 
tions of not only every cotton-producing State, but from other 
sections, from leading men in the agricultural and commercial life 
protesting against Houston's statements, and I have been urged 
to call a national gathering at Washington of the agricultural and 
commercial interests for the purpose of devising plans to counter- 
act the policy of Houston upon the agricultural and commercial 
interests of the nation, it being pointed out that it would be the 
part of folly to attempt.to produce under these conditions, as 
nature requires a period between seeding and harvesting, and it 
would absolutely spell the certainty of a loss to the producer under 
Houston’s policy of artificial deflation. 

“T have not decided positively concerning this convention. We 
are using every known means to get relief. If relief cannot be 
secured in any other way, in all probability this course will be 
adopted. To adopt this course at present would have a political 
aspect, and it is this I wish to avoid.” 





Charles P. Taft Raises Big Cotton Crop on 160,000- 
Acre Texas Ranch. 

Gregory, Tex., October 9—[Special.]—Charles P. Taft of Cin- 
cinnati, brother of former President Taft, is the biggest cotton 
farmer in Texas, and perhaps the largest producer of the fleecy 
staple in the whole South. His cotton crop upon the 160,000-acre 
ranch that he owns here has brought in a gross revenue of more 
than $4,000,000 this year. Nearly 25,000 bales have been picked 
and ginned, and there remains a small part of the crop still to be 
gathered. More than 1500 bales of the crop were of the long- 
staple variety and sold for 60 cents a pound, or about double the 
prevailing price for the short staple. 

Mr. Taft has been developing and improving his ranch for 
many years. He has converted about 30,000 acres of the prop- 
erty into farms, and these are rented to the most industrious and 
dependable farmers to be found. Certain rules are laid down 
upon which the farms shall be operated, and these conditions are 
strictly adhered to. Only first-class seed is planted. The culti- 
vation must be according to the most approved scientific agricul- 
tural methods. All of the farm equipment is of the modern and 
labor-saving kind. 

All of the cotton produced upon the Taft farms is ginned at 
the ranch gins, compressed at the ranch compress, and the seed 
converted into oil and cake at the ranch cottonseed-oil mill. 

Mr. Taft employs a general farm manager who looks after the 
work of the different tenants. 


West’ Virginia Industries Call for More Dwellings. 


Charleston, W. Va., October 8S—[Special.]—There is an acute 
shortage of houses in West Virginia, both for general dwelling 
purposes and to accommodate the army of industrial workers in 


that State, and conditions are really growing worse. Somewhere 
between 5000 and 10,000 dwellings are needed. 

More houses have been built and are in course of construction 
by coal companies than in any other industry. Many of the larger 
companies have increased their capacity and require more miners, 
making it imperative to have more dwellings. New companies 
have been launched and have started operations. It has been 
necessary for them to build a large number of houses for miners. 

People have been deterred, of course, from building by the high 
costs for labor and for building materials. Lumber has been 
almost out of reach. While it has been possible to secure iron 
and steel with a fair degree of promptness, yet cement has been 
difficult to obtain. 

The demand is at present for a better grade of houses than were 
formerly built not only in mining centers, but elsewhere. 
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The Cotton Situation as Viewed 
By a Leading Cotton Factor 


By W. B. THompson, New Orleans, La. 


The cotton situation is serious. It is very serious. The forces 
arrayed against the cotton-producing industry and other agricul- 
tural interests of the South are powerful and seem determined 
to prostrate this loyal and heretofore prosperous section. But 
we must not be dismayed by the strength of our adversaries nor 
overawed by the fact that Federal authority has facilitated the 
success of their assaults. We must eall a halt, analyze the situ- 
ation, ascertain where we stand, formulate a course of action, 
organize our forces and fight the battle for our great product and 
for the economic salvation of the South. We can win, and we 
will win. 

With due respect for authority, but in obedience to what I be- 
lieve to be the demands of duty and of truth, I make the state- 
ment that the predominant factor in the vast misfortune which 
has befallen the cotton producers and the cotton-producing inter- 
ests is the financial policy of the United States Government as the 
same has been formulated and administered by the Federal Re- 
serve Board and by the present Secretary of the Treasury, who 
is also a nember of the said board. 

At the oiitset let me be clearly understood. 

The interested advocates of cheap cotton, the bear speculators 
who make money out of the distress of the producer and the par- 
tisan spellbinders of the Democratic party in the present Presi 
dential campaign charge that we who criticise the policies and 
practices of the Federal Reserve Board are making a submarine 
attack upon the Federal Reserve system. This is claptrap. 

The Federal Reserve system is one of the most beneficient if 
not the most beneficient agency ever created by Congress. It has 
been the financial life-saver of this country. But this estimate 
does not preclude us from criticising the administration of the 
system by any particular board. If a brick is dropped upon a 
man’s head, the victim can certainly remonstrate with the careless 
or designing dropper without justly laying himself liable to the 
charge of submarining the laws of gravitation. 

Furthermore : 

The Federal Reserve Board, in one of its recent monthly re- 
ports, has stated that the downward tendency of prices is not to 
be explained by reference to any one cause or set of causes, but 
is the outcome of “a complex of factors.” This is quite true. We 
by no means blame the Reserve Board solely for the present situ- 
ation, but we do contend that the dominant factor in the devas- 
tating so-called “‘complex of factors” is this same board. 


Mistaken and Unjust. 


We contend, first, that the belated and almost frantie effort 
of the Federal Reserve Board to reduce the high cost of living 
by &@ summary assault upon the prices of all commodities was a 
tragic mistake; and secondly, we contend that the persistent 
attacks made by the Reserve Board and the Secretary of the 
Treasury upon the price of necessary products of agriculture and 
the repeated predictions that the prices of these products would 
go lower and still lower was an unmitigated wrong. 

It was never intended that the Federal Reserve banks should 
be great profit-earning enterprises, and yet, under the adminis- 
tration of the present board the profits for 1919 were so great 
that they might have been called extortionate if earned by a 
private concern. Not content, however, the Board has raised the 
interest rate, and the profits to be earned this year are at this 
time incalculable. The rates were elevated for the purpose of 
curtailing speculation and curbing extravagance. Speculation on 
the constructive side of the market has been killed, and, indeed, 
all buyers have been shocked into frightened inactivity. Specula- 
tion on the destructive side, or short selling, encouraged by the 
trend of events and emboldened by the attitude and prognostica- 
tions of the Reserve Board, has run rampant and unafraid. As 
the result, the pirates of speculation have been enriched by un- 
sarned profits, while the legitimate producer and owner of com- 
modities Las stood helpless while his property shriveled in his 
hand. Extravagance may or may not have been curbed, but the 
burden of the interest rate has fallen not upon the speculator or 
the rich, but upon the man who is dependent for his living and 
‘or his taxpaying capacity upon his business or his crop. 


It is no part of the function of the Federal Reserve Board to 
participate as a direct agent in elevating or depressing the price 
of any commodity; yet this board assumes to issue market dope 
and, by prognostications of declines which the public believes the 
board with its tremendous power is able to enforce, to depress 
the price of certain essential products. The board and the Secre- 
tary say and reiterate that the Government has no right to do 
anything towards putting up the prices of agricultural products. 
What right, then, has the said board and Secretary, by direct 
pressure, to put said prices down’ 


High Cost of Living. 


The high cost of living is the paramount economic and political 
issue of today. Individuals as well as political parties realize the 
necessity ofwreducing these costs and readjusting prices to the 
basis of non-inflation. But the question is: Can any healthy and 
permanent reduction come from the policy of crippling the pro 
ducer and running amuck through the business systems of the 
country? A mighty show of activity may be made by such meth 
ods, but the American people demand more than show. The 
results of such policy so far are that the consumer still suffers 
(although political experts promise that relief will come before 
the winter sets in), while confidence is atrophied, the buying 
inclination and the buying power is in eclipse and the agricul- 
tural industry is demoralized. 


Selling Overdone. 

The commodity situation cannot be liquidated without buyers. 
If the farmer cannot find buyers for his products at a price equal 
to the cost of preduction and a reasonable profit, he must per 
force discontinue planting. If the manufacturer cannot find 
buyers for his output, he must perforcé close down. If the mer- 
chant cannot find buyers for his goods, he must perforce go out 
of business. During the current deflation campaign everybody 
with anything has been urged or forced to sell. The buyers have 
been gassed. The faster the seller chases the buyer the more 
swift becomes the buyer's retreat. The liquidation of commodities 
cannot in this modus operandi be accomplished short of the bank- 
ruptcy court, and that is just where it will be effected unless the 
present poliey of deflation is reformed. 

Selling has been grossly overdone. ‘The most urgent need at 
this time to save the situation is encouragement for buyers. It is 
earnestly to be hoped that the Federal Reserve Board will see its 
way clear to reduce its exorbitant interest rate and lend its aid 
towards the revival of healthy buying and the restowal of confi- 
dence. It is to be hoped also that the board will, by refraining 
from participation in the campaign for promiscuous “‘price-bust- 
ing,’ give the producer of essential agricultural products a chance 
to sell his property on a natural market responsive to the laws of 
supply and demand, and not on an artificial market completely 
dominated by destructive elements and saturated with the dope of 
despair. 

The Reserve Board, the Secretary and Cotton. 

The cotton producer is no profiteer. He is simply a “busted” 
farmer unless he can secure relief. He has not asked, nor does 
he ask now, any more for his product than what will suffice to 
defray the cost of production and give him a reasonable profit. 
The charge that the farmers of the South are, by holding their 
crops, secking to exploit the users of cotton goods is pure and 
simple “bunk.” With the whole world, including his own Gov- 
ernment, apparently against him, the farmer is fighting not for 
excess profits, but against excessive poverty. a 

This crop has cost the farmer from 40 to 50 cents per pound 
to make, harvest and market. The “complex of factors,” so des- 
ignated by the Federal Reserve Board, has beaten the price down 
to one-half or less than one-half of this cost. If the farmer sells 
at the prices which prevail in the present artificial market he is 
ruined. Potent prognosticators threaten him with still lower 
prices. He is desperate. He has asked that he be permitted and 
helped to hold his crop until the law of supply and demand shall 
advance the price to a figure which will permit him to market 
his crop without loss, encourage him to plant another and in the 
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meantime provide the necessaries of life for his family and him- 
self. “No!” says the Secretary of the Treasury, “the Government 
will not be a party to any such conspiracy.” 

Ever since the war ended, nearly two years ago, until a few 
months past, the Government has urged the farmers to plant 
and to produce to the limit. Ample credit was provided for this 
expansive program. Conservative advice to curtail acreage and 
production to the end that an oversupply during the period of 
readjustment might be avoided was denounced as unpatriotic, 
and those who had the temerity to give such advice and to attempt 
to organize a movement to that end were stigmatized as enemies 
of mankind. But the farmers responded as best they could to the 
co-called patriotic appeal. In spite of the fact that the costs of 
crop-making were highest ever known, the farmers planted to 
cotton an acreage which faarly represented the extent of their 
capacity. 

Suddenly, however, the Federal Reserve Board a few months 
ago awoke to the fact that credit inflation must be summarily 
reduced. It was wise and patriotic to supply the farmer with 
ample credit for planting a large acreage, but it was foolish and 
wrong to supply him with sufficient credit to enable him to mar- 
ket his crop at a reasonable profit. Indeed, it seems to be the 
policy of the board that it is wise and patriotic to compel the 
farmer to sell his crop at a ruinous loss. 


Deflation Campaign. 

When the Reserve Board’s deflation campaign got well under 
way the spinners and bear speculators took advantage of the 
resultant consternation in the cotton trade, and the one, by 
refusing to buy for prospective needs, and the other, by selling 
cotton which they did not own, precipitated wide declines in price. 

The producers and their allies did not believe that the Reserve 
Board intended to bring about any such result. and they appealed 
for some reassuring statement. The board replied with soothing 
generalities to the effect that credit would be available to a suf 
ficient extent to permit an orderly marketing of the crop. Then 
the board began to issue its bear dope, and in the latter part of 
July published a statement to the effect that many mills reported 
sufficient supplies of raw cotton on hand to last them into the 
next year. This statement was challenged. The editor of the 
MANUFACTURERS Recorp publicly demanded of the Reserve Board 
a statement of the sources of the information upon which its said 
report was based and of the number of mills so bountifully sup- 
plied. The board declined to furnish the information demanded 
on the ground that it was confidential and could not be disclosed. 

The downward course of the market was accelerated by the 
board’s said report. Again the cotton producers and their allies 
remonstrated with the board against such partisan bias and urged 
that propaganda of this sort be eliminated from an already acute 
situation. The board responded with soothing general statements 
to the effect that the farmer should not get excited, because suf- 
ficient credit for the orderly marketing of his crop would be 
available. 

On August 26 the board issued a report in which the forecast 
was made that cotton would go to still lower prices» The usual 
slump followed and the usual protest by the growers was made, 
and, as usual, the board issued a soothing statement to the effect 
that protestants should go home and rest in peace, because the 
credit necessary for orderly marketing would be forthcoming. 


Conspiracy. 

In the meantime, during the period covered by this review. the 
price of cotton had declined some S60 per bale and to figures 
greatly below the cost of production. Then when the earlier 
receipts began to press seriously upon the market in some sec- 
tions, just at the most eritical time when the harried cotton trade 
was extremely sensitive to adverse influences, the Secretary of 
the Treasury jumps into the game. Did he issue any reassuring 
statement? Ite did not. We stated in effect that the holding of 
cotton off a depressed and demoralized market was conspiracy, 
and he declared in positive terms that the Government would not 
become a party to such conspiracy. <A stampede followed the 
publication of the Secretary's statement on the 22d of September. 
Not yet content, the Secretary, on September 27, issued another 
statement wherein the aforementioned adverse policy of the Gov- 
ernment was with emphasis reiterated. This reiteration threw 
the market into a condition of panic. Within a week after the 
publication of the Secretary's statement. September 22, prices 
broke from 28 to 25 cents, a decline of 5 cents per pound, or $25 


per bale. 


The Secretary of the Treasury is a high official in the Dempo- 
cratic Administration. He is also a member of the Federal] 
Reserve Board. His pronouncements as to the financial policy 
of the Administration therefore produce a profound effect. The 
cotton farmers are making a desperate effort to hold their crops 
off an artificially depressed, bear-doped and buyerless market jn 
order that they may save themselves and their families from want 
and beggary, and in order that they may be able to continue the 
production of cotton and do their part towards clothing the 
world. The Secretary of the Treasury condemns this effort and 
declares that the Government will lend no aid to the same 
because by so doing it would become a party to “a conspiracy 
against the consumers.” The farmers ask for bread; the Secre- 
tary gives them a stone—and hurls it at them. If the eYort of 
the cotton farmer to save himself from ruin and poverty be a 
“conspiracy,” then what, in the name of justice, is the action of 
the Secretary of the Treasury and the financial agency of the 
Government in binding the farmer and throwing him naked to his 


enemies? 
Not Helpless. 

But the cotton farmers are by no means so helpless as they 
are by their adversaries supposed to be. They have in their own 
hands the means whereby they may work out their salvation, 
and although they seem to have no friends in official Washington, 
they have loyal allies at home. It should be with deep regret 
that the issue must be so drawn, but the economic salvation of 
the most productive agricultural section of the United States and 
the welfare of an industrious people demands it. 

The cotton farmers must take the situation into their own 
hands, and the bankers and merchants must support them to the 
limit. No violent or lawless methods are necessary, and no such 
methods should be tolerated. By peaceful and lawful, but stead- 
fast and determined, efforts the desired results may be obtained. 

Unless the whole economie fabric of the world shall collapse, a 
huge amount of cotton will be needed during the next several 
months. The spinning world will pay a remunerative price for 
this cotton if it cannot be bought for less. There are outstand- 
ing tremendous obligations in both spots and futures which must 
be liquidated within a limited time in the coming period. The 
cotton with which to discharge these obligations must be bought at 
a price remunerative to the producer if it cannot be bought for 
less. 

Therefore— 

Hold Cotton. 

ITold cotton in the seed. Cotton so held improves in fiber, gains 
in weight, and by being sequestered is wholly eliminated as a 
price-depressing factor. 

Gin no cotton whatsoever for 30 days, or as much longer as 
demand refuses to take same at a remunerative price. 

Leave all low-grade weather-damaged cotton in the field to be 
used for cattle feed and compost. 

Determine absolutely to curtail cotton acreage next year by 
35144 per cent or 50 per cent, or by whatever percentage may 
be required to reduce supply to a level which will compel demand 
to pay a price remunerative to the producer. Plant liberally in 
other appropriate crops. Be deaf, dumb and blind to all appeals 
from interested parties and Government officials that you over- 
crop in cotton. 

IIave faith in your own strength and the righteousness of your 
cause, 

Bankers and merchants must help. 

The foregoing plans may cause temporary inconvenience and 
even hardship to all the interests concerned, but it is far better 
to endure this inconvenience and burden than to suffer irreparable 
disaster. 

If the people of the South will faithfully carry out this pro- 
gram, the fight is as good as won. 





Cotton Mills Put on Four-Day-Week Basis. 
Union, S. C.. October 11 [ Special. | 
all the cotton mills of this county will close down on Friday and 


Beginning this week 


Saturday for four consecutive weeks. 

This action is necessitated by prevailing market conditions. 
there being such coiperatively small demand for cottun goods 
at present, 

Over 3000 operatives will be affected, but all are taking the 
curtailment of working days philosophically, as it is realized 
that it is a business necessity. 
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A Strike of All Cotton Growers Suggested by a Grower 


MANY ADVANTAGES CLAIMED FOR PROPOSITION TO PLANT NO COTTON FOR ONE YEAR. 


By J. L. CARPENTER, Indian Lake Farm, Brooksville, Miss. 


Of late a good deal has been published concerning the status of without selling cotton; we have not yet learned the pitiful folly 


cotton in the market. Causes have been discussed and cohorts of 
remedies have been mobilized in the form of language. Many of 
the suggestions offered are good and sound, and they should long 
ago have been operative as accomplished fact, realized entities, 
instead of potential factors worth using only as threats. Among 
these important suggestions are the following: Bonded ware- 
houses and accredited receipts from the same, pool selling, monthly 
selling, paid expert classer, ete. 

Surely the gentlemen advocating these measures do not expect 
to see any large scale realization, or even moderate realization of 
them in time to be of benefit to the 1920 crop. Some of these 
measures are already in use to a limited degree in the cotton 
States, and it seems that they have proven well worth while. But 
as a practical matter, how far can the movement proceed before 
the present crop is dumped upon the market? It is possible to do 
a very great deal, but it is probable that essentially nothing will 
be done. Why? Because it requires years of education and work 
to get such things done, and our emergency is already upon us. 

Now. let us look into the matter of causes of drastic price de- 
pression and into the matter of remedies against the fact, the very 
desperate fact, of a much less than cost price for cotton. As far 
as causes are concerned, we may be satisfied with one, viz., over- 
production. No matter what statisticians and economic philos- 
ophers may say as to how badly the world needs cotton, the fact 
confronts us that we are not able to find buyers at cost. And 
when a commodity must sell generally below cost of production, it 
is simply a case of overproduction. Whenever buying ability does 
not justify something better than the cost price of a commodity, 
even the smallest production is overproduction. The conditions 
surrounding the production of cotton are such that cheaper produe- 
tion is an impossible thing. Heaven knows, there is enough of 
squalor and hunger about it already. As to remedies for under 
cost price, all devices and suggestions that can be offered may be 
reduced to one single principle, viz.: Hold cotton off the market 
until demand lifts the price to an adequate level. 

Now, if every man who has cotton to market were both intelli- 
gent and financially easy, all our troubles would instantly disap- 
pear; in fact, they would probably never have arisen. But prac- 
tical psychologists, after subjecting some million and a half per- 
sons to their tests, have classed the average American farmer just 
above common laborers, tailors and teamsters in intelligence. In 
other words, they have found that it takes quite a while for an 
idea to soak through to the inside of the farmer head. Naturally, 
if these tests had been applied only to such types of men as those 
who regularly read, then the ranking of farmer intelligence would 
compare favorably with that of any other general occupation. 
Likewise, if only these same types of men grew cotton, there would 
not be at present such a grave cotton price crisis to face. But this 
happens not to be the case. There is no escape from the admis- 
sion that suspicion, distrust, prejudice, the handmaids of igno- 
rance, sway the minds of such an important proportion of cotton 
“farmers” that no inconsiderable part of the crop is affected there- 
by. Ignorant negroes as well as illiterate whites wield a very tell- 
ing influence upon the trend of cotton prices, in so far as supply 
in its relation to demand is concerned. 

And now arises the question of finances; in other words, the 
cash which is always needed by the cotton farmer along toward the 
fag end of the year. Is his cotton distressed? Why, yes, it is 
virtually all distressed. Certainly it may be true that a great 
majority of producers may arrange loans against their cotton. 
sut the ultimate buyer of raw cotton knows that this same pro- 
ducer is preparing to pile up another crop on top of the one on 
storage, and he knows that the producer chafes under prolonged 
storage, insurance and interest charges. It thus resolves itself 
into a waiting game, and is simply a question of who holds out 
the longer. The small producer, the very man who produces the 
bulk of the cotton crop, soon tosses up the sponge, and usually 
advances in price accrue to speculator holders. Despite the years 
of agitation, through various agencies, for diversified farming in 
the South, the South is not yet independent for so much as a year 


of a state of slavery to cotton. 

Here is our situation: Some 6,000,000 bales estimated carry 
over from last year, and nobody wants it; estimated 12,000,000 
to 15,000,000 bales coming in this crop; hesitation along all finan- 
cial lines, and therefore depression in prices of raw materials 
generally, but very especially those of the farmer, while nobody 
wants any of the 6,000,000 bales of low-grade cotton carried over, 
still it is used in showing up what an abundance of cotton there 
is on hand, thereby depressing the price on all grades. In the 
words of the gutter-snipe, “We're up against it, Bo.” And what’s 
to be done about it? 

Well, these are radical times, and it begins to look as if some- 
thing ralical, something ultra, something “impossible” must be 
done. 

Shall we reduce acreage for next year? josh! We talked 
about acreage reduction for 1920, and everybody went home and 
began to plow up pastures and fallow land for the biggest cotton 
planting that could hope to be managed! Why can’t we be frank 
about this acreage reduction piffle, and admit that it is what every 
spinner already knows it to be pure and adulterated bluff? Old 
King Canute got as good or better results when he stretched forth 
his hand over the sea and ordered the waves to recede, for in our 
case with cotton the waves of planting rolled higher. There are 
just two kinds of cotton farmer who will reduce acreage, viz., one 
who is so completely “broke” that he cannot secure enough credit 
to go further on, and the other is the one who died before planting 
time arrived. No, gentlemen, talk of acreage reduction is idle. 
and quite barren of results. 

There is one course open whereby the South may save itself 
from the devil, and not only save itself, but profit immeasurably 
at the same time. The idea has been advanced before, sporadic- 
ally, listlessly, facetiously, in a whisper one might say. It isa 
tantalizing suggestion, made of dream stuff. possible, though im- 
probable, of achievement, an ideal begotten of despair and desper- 
ation. 

The course is simply this: 
cottonseed during 1921. 

Dream? Well, yes. But everything that is accomplished is 
dreamed, is idealized, before it comes into being, except a few 
things that are stumbled on by accident. Please be patient, and 
follow the argument through. It may prove amusing, if nothing 


Let the whole South plant not a 


more; on the other hand, it may grow to seem reasonable, even 
possible. 

This suggestion of planting no cotton in 1921 may appear to be 
incompatible with a statement made above, a paradox, if you 
please, namely, that the South is not yet independent for as much 
as one year without selling cotton. But suppose we tease the 
market along for two years on one year’s supply of cotton. Does 
any man doubt that the producer will get more money than he 
would have gotten for this year’s crop and next combined? The 
spinners tell us there is a surplus, but they won't buy certain 
grades of that surplus at any figure. Last year English and Amer- 
ican spinners urged us on, declaring that a 15,000,000-bale crop 
would be readily absorbed. Now it transpires that a 12,000,000- 
bale crop is more than these same gentlemen appear to want. Is 
it not folly to pile up more? Why not force them to buy what 
is already on hand? And if we can get the price of the two crops 
for one, why be fools and do the extra work and endure the extra 
worry of growing another crop for perhaps less money and cer- 
tainly more slavery? Has the South lost its former ready courage 
and grown entirely craven? Shall we continue prone like a supine 
child and whine, or shall we rise in vigor and unit and strike our 
would-be assassins at our very doors? 

Who maintains that it is our duty to “clothe the world” while 
we starve and slave in the doing of it? Let the world be reduced 
to loin cloths if this is necessary in order that we may enjoy a 
decent portion of the fruits of our labor. Are we no more con- 
scious of our powers and importance than ignorant serfs? It is 
our job to see to it that we get a profit out of what we toil to 
offer to the world. It is the consumer's job to provide for himgelf, 
and see to it that he is not robbed while he’s doing it. There is no 
danger that the world would become naked from the loss of one 
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year’s supply of American cotton. Nor does it follow that finished 
goods should cost much, if any more, for from all accounts cotton 
might easily bring $1 per pound without causing loss of good 
profit to the manufacturer at present prices of finished cotton 
goods. 

Drastie action, not hot language and bluffing, is the only way to 
bring our oppressors to their senses; and our only effective ready 
weapon is no cotton for 1921—a cotton strike, if you chose to 
call it so. 





Then, too, we should by this course rid ourselves and the world 
of a surplus of low-grade cotton. Let no one work himself into 
nervous prostration over what the spinners will do for cotton, for 
they will get busy in a hurry and use such cotton as is to be had. 
A manufacturer is quite a “sassy” person when he is sitting upon 
your stomach, but he is human enough to grunt like the dickens 
when you begin to hit below the belt about the regions of his 
pockets, not fair under Queensbury rules, but quite as fair as sit- 
ting on the stomach is. This surplus low-grade cotton is indeed 
a regular “old man of the sea” saddled upon the shoulders of the 
South. It is our job to be rid of it. 

A third benefit to be derived from a year’s rest from cotton 
planting will be to eliminate, at one fell swoop, the boll-weevil and 
the pink worm, and perhaps certain cotton diseases whose spores 
and germs may not survive throughout a year’s inactivity. The 
opportunity that lies before the South in this matter alone would 
amply justify the South in resorting to an elimination of cotton 
planting for one year. Year after year it is becoming more expen- 
sive to fight pests and diseases, and growing cotton against these 
odds has come to be a precarious business. And just as surely 
as the South begins a general use of machines and poisons to 
combat these pests there will be a gradual advance in the prices 
of these commodities, and before we know it another industry will 
be thriving and fattening at the expense of the cotton grower. 

A fourth benefit will be gained through an invigoration of the 
cotton plant, due to planting two-year-old seed in 1922. Seed of 
low vitality will die during the year’s storage and therefore can- 
not hand down their weak characteristics to the next generation 
of plants. 

A fifth fruitful outcome of this plan would be to demonstrate 
to the South that it ean live without great crops of cotton. An 
object-lesson that will be of inestimable benefit in future years. 
The South can grow almost everything of any value or need. And 
by being released from the grilling work of a cotton crop we could 
turn our energies to profit in other lines of husbandry. Our cribs 
and bins and barns could be filled to overflowing—an experience 
which would be new and wholesome. Moreover, the belly of the 
South would be filled out of the South’s own produce. 

A sixth advantage would come from giving the tired land a rest 
from its dreary yearly effort toward furnishing a crop of cotton. 
Green manure crops could cover it instead. Then, the year after, 
this same soil would smile upon you and show its gratitude by 
yielding an abundant harvest. So pronounced would be the re- 
sults of this great experiment that the principle of crop rotations 
would gather tremendous force, and the South would begin a 
general upbuilding of its land instead of continuing the practice 
of soil robbery and impoverishment now in vogue. 

As a seventh inducement, there would be time during our no- 
cotton year to proceed with plans and organization for future mar- 
keting methods in an orderly and dispassionate way. There would 
be time for the establishment of something more than a makeshift 
or emergency arrangement. We should have time to build a fort 
of steel and stone to replace our present breastworks of straw. 

An eighth advantage in the course suggested is that a much- 
needed year’s time will be available for a thousand and one obvi- 
ously necessary improvements to be made on almost every cotton 
farm, and for improvement of roads leading to local schools and 
markets. We need buildings. Our barns are shacks and our 
houses are little better; those occupied by negro tenants qualify 
only as hovels. We are cheap in these matters, not entirely from 
choice, but largely from necessity, due to poorhouse prices for cot- 
ton for more than a generation. We need fences, 10,000 leagues 
of fences. We have been too poor to buy, due to the meagerness of 
income from cotton. It woul, indeed, be interesting to know 
what people in other parts of the country think the South does 
with its great wealth derived from cotton! We need home or: 
chards on every farm; it is alarming how nearly extinct the habit 
of keeping a home orchard has become on Southern farms. We 
need to clear our pastures and creek banks of sprouts, bushes, 
brambles, weeds and undesirable trees. We need to dig ditches for 


surface drainage and to lay tile for under-drainage. Brick and 
tile may be burned in almost any community of farms at relatively 
small cost by proper co-operation. Roads and bridges need repair, 
Permanent brick bridges need to be built on all highways, and 
properly distributed farm-made brick could be utilized at a profit 
to the farmer and at a saving to the body politic. Thus we may 
see that there is plenty of work to keep our hands profitably 
engaged and to keep our minds off cotton. 

How will we pay for these activities without cotton? Don’t 
forget that the 1920 cotton income will still be paying dividends, 
and that we are using this surplus year’s time attending to mat- 
ters that have been long and pitifully neglected. 

Now, what are the objections and disadvantages to a one-year 
rest on cotton planting? 

The first objection is that it is a dream, an impossible ideal. 
Perhaps so. 3ut poverty, ignorance, denial and commercial 
slavery are the grim realities which we have long enjoyed and 
prospectively will continue to enjoy unless we act in our own 
defense. 

Another says it would be morally wrong; that we would cause 
the world to become naked. Oh, well! take your choice as between 
a naked world on one hand or a poverty-stricken South on the 
other. It is better to reduce the world even to loin cloths for a 
year than to be fools and live in want always yourselves. Fur- 
thermore, there is plenty of cotton on hand to tide the world over, 
and just little enough to put some charity into the weazened souls 
of those who would strangle us. 

Some say the local merchants can’t stand it; Where would 
their trade come from? Let the merchant worry about that. 
Moreover, let him get out and sweat some himself. The ratio of 
town to country population is too large, anyway. Quit supporting 
these fellows in town for a year if he kicks too much. But the 
thoughtful merchant is not going to do much objecting. He has 
bought high goods, and recent declines in values have caught him, 
and it does not take a great deal of wit to see that an advance in 
cotton prices is his best chance to come out whole. 

The banker? Well, he may kick a bit, too, at first blush. But 
after he ponders the matter he will decide that his notes and mort- 
gages are better property than the collateral they specify. There 
will be no extensive loan calling nor foreclosures by banks—for 
who, in God’s name, would buy the South, forclosed at large? On 
the contrary, by an advance in cotton prices the banker will be 
more promptly paid than if another crop is prgduced at a loss. 

What will the spinner say? Who knows or cares? Already 
we have been betrayed enough by them and mauled by their 
friends, the speculators. What they will do is not so hard to guess. 
If our movement should show some real strength, the spinner 
would immediately drop his mask of indifference and jump into the 
market, buying as he jumped. Soon he would have cotton prices 
back to an interesting level, so interesting a level, in fact, that he 
would hope it to achieve a very definite result. The result he 
would desire would be an abandonment of the, cotton-strike move- 
ment. And the disgusting part of the thing is that he would per- 
haps realize his hope. Back to cotton we would go, and down 
would prices tumble again, with all the old evils attendent upon 
such a condition. 

What about the cotton farmer himself? Ask the first fifty you 
meet, and you will be surprised how readily they agree to the 
proposition when put squarely before them. They will do it if the 
whole belt will do it. I have not yet encountered one who stands 
against, and I asked some fifty or so about it purely as an experi- 
mental test. Who knows but that this attractive dream may be 
possible of realization ? 

Think of its merits, not for purposes of retaliation, but as a 
means of solution for many of the difficulties that beset the busi- 
ness of growing cotton. Think of it in all of its aspects, and not 
purely in relation to its probable effect on prices.- For your chil- 
dren’s sake, think of it in terms of the future and not of the imme- 
diate moment. And, above all, think of it as a serious determina- 
tion, not as a filthy and empty bluff. 

Such a move would not be infamous, call it “strike,” if you so 
please. It is not an effort to “hold up” any interest and rob it 
or even weaken it. It is nothing more than a sound, economic, 
protective measure for the ultimate benefit of all. 

So propitious an opportunity has never before been offered the 
South—when it would appear possible by one stroke to rid itself 
of many difficulties of growing and marketing cotton and profit by 
it in the same space of time. 

What say you, gentlemen? 
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The Strange Delusion of the Radicals That Men of 
Ability Rob the Workers of What They Produce 


By Rev. NEWELL Dwieut HILis, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Senator Harding has called attention to a revolutionary 
pamphlet that is being circulated simultaneously in thousands 
of towns and cities all over the country. It is being distributed 
in great cities among the street-car people; it is also found 
among the coal miners and the workers in iron and steel, in 
cotton and wool, and, indeed, in all other industries. This 
revolutionary document is a call to arms and industrial war. 
It addresses all workers as “‘slaves and bcondsmen,” driven by 
the lash to their stone pile. It calls upon them to unfurl the 
red flag, inaugurate a civil war, ‘“‘to take with weapons alli 
factories, shops, railways, coal and iron mines, all farms, 
gardens, private homes, banks and public buildings.”” As an 
illustration of what is proposed, it cites the ship loads of 
Italians, who after years in the United States have returned 
to Italy, and who, a few days ago, seized the factories of men 
who had developed these plants, and now with bayonets and 
machine guns they are daring the owners to enter their own 
factories. It is the first time in history that burglars have 
gone boldly into the citizen’s house, armed themselves with 
pistols and clubs, and dared the owner to enter into his own 
home that under our law is his castle. It is perfectly evident 
that for the total destruction of civilization nothing is needed 
save the extension of this stealing up to the “nth” power. 
The time has come when no man knows what the future holds 
for the common people. 


Does Labor Create All Wealth? 


Now, the camouflage under which these demagogues are working 
is the statement that men of ability are roboing the workers of 
what they produce. Leaders of the I. W. W.s and socialistic 
agitators have never stopped shouting, “Labor creates all wealth! 
The capitalists stole all they have; let the laborers steal that cap- 
ital back again.” These false leaders hold that muscle workers 
alone produce property. Lenine and Trotsky took over this idea 
from Karl Marx. They refuse the ballot, therefore, to the profes- 
sional classes, to the middle classes, to all clerks, to any who hire 
servants, or take rent on house or farm, or interest on a loan, or 
dividends upon a factory. 

These revolutionists have enthroned in Russia the iron autoc- 
racy of the class as a substitute for an iron autocracy of a ezar. 
Through all the statements of these radicals runs the appeal to 
passion and hate, with the call to arms, 
down your spade! Buy a gun! You can be rich by dark! Re- 
member that you have nothing to lose but your chains!” 

Granted that nine-tenths of our people understand that this is 


“Workingmen! throw 


all lies and hypocrisy. it still remains for us to confess that one- 
tenth that does believe these lurid statements can ruin our fac- 
tories, our homes, our schools and halls. 

It took a hundred years to grow the splendid tree beside the 
road in Northern France, but the enemy with a bombshell in one 
second blew that tree into fragments. 

Beeause civilization has been slowly developed, we must not 
think that vandals and Huns cannot quickly destroy the treasure 
gained by generations of noble heroes! 


The Factors in Wealth. 


Whence came this strange delusion that labor creates all wealth, 
and that ability robs the worker of his own? All experience con- 
tradicts this notion, and common sense scoffs at the claim. 

Take the illustration of the cotton gin. A little more than a 
century ago the cotton-growing industry of the central South was 
prostrate and many people well-nigh bankrupt. Good cotton land 
was worth about $5 an acre. The people of England wanted the 
cotton for their spinning wheels and looms, but there was no cotton 
in the South available. The great obstacle to the progress of cot- 
ton raising was the cottonseed. In that climate the pod of cotton 
develops rapidly, and each pod holds many seeds, every one about 
the size of an orange seed. To these seeds the cotton threads cling 


with great tenacity. In 1790 it took a good workingman a full 
day to clean a pound of lint cotton. One day Eli Whitney, driven 
out of the North by the cold winters, entered the city of Savan- 
nah. One night at a dinner party Whitney listened to the pessi- 
mistie conversation of the cotton planters, predicting bankruptcy 
for the South. 


How the Cotton Gin Was Discovered. 


That night, while lying awake, Whitney heard the squawking 
of chickens on the porch just outside his bedroom windows. Tak- 
ing advantage of the bright moonlight, he looked out, and found 
a cat standing upon a crate filled with young chickens that in the 
morning were to be sent to market. Putting her paws in between 
the laths, the cat found that the chickens would not pass between 
the laths, while the feathers would. Upon the basis of that idea 
Whitney invented his cotton gin. Instead of laths, he used steel 
rods, and instead of cat’s paw, he used a revolving saw, and found 
that the teeth of the saw pulled the cotton through and left the 
seeds to fall behind. Three months later Whitney assembled a 
group of planters to witness the test of his first cotton gin. That 
day he cleaned 300 pounds of cotton, and with one machine re- 
leased from drudgery 300 men. Eli Whitney’s invention soon revo- 
lutionized the South. He lifted the value of cotton land from $5 
to $50 an acre; lifted the exportation of cotton from a few bales 
of cotton a year to 3,700,000 bales by 1859. But Whitney had 
scarcely invented his gin before agitators began to raise the cry: 
“What right has Whitney to the 300 days’ labor saved by his: 
invention ?” 

When a man develops a farm or builds a house it belongs to 
him and his children forever, but when a man invents a tool, 
society takes it away from the man and his children when 17 
years have passed by. 

We ride in Pullman palace cars as to the body, but so far as a 
man’s right to his own tool is concerned, society is still in the era 
of the mule and ox-cart, and not far removed from barbarism. 

It goes without saying that muscle did nothing whatsoever to 
invent that cotton gin. It was the creation of a man’s ability, 
whose genius was a gift to the people, through God and his fathers. 
Instead of being jealous of Whitney, and saying that Whitney’s 
ability robbed the people of the South of their cotton, or that the 
eapitalists who raised $50,000 for the manufacture of the cotton 
gin robbed them, the muscle men should have cheered this mind- 
man, Eli Whitney, and carried on their shoulders those men who 
put.their capital into a factory. Think of it! Each machine, each 
day, redeemed 300 men from drudgery! Whitney gained very 
little wealth from his invention, certainly less than $50,000, but 
the muscle men, who never gave a passing thought or a single 
pulse-throb to the creation of that tool, fell heir through Whitney, 
not to $50,000, but to $50,000,000 each and every year! 


How Ability Turns Iron to Steel. 


One of our syndicalists, who wishes to foment a universal B ‘s 
hevism in our land, insists that labor created all the steel, and that 
the capitalists, by which he meant inventors and managers, robbed 
the muscle men of what they produced. As a matter of fact, if 
we should annihilate the achievements of these occasional men of 
ability we would fall back to the era of the log cabin, the buck- 
skin trousers, the old shotgun and the “shilling per day.” 

In 1868 there were but few iron and steel plants in this country. 
The workers therein were fortunate when they received $1 a day. 
Then along came a man named Henry Bessemer, who once had’ 
worked for a few shillings a week, but who had a wonderful intel- 
lect. Working by day, he dreamed by night. He had seen a 
Damascus blade that was sharp as a razor and bright as a mirror, 
and that was flexible after the fashion of silk. That vision of steel 
haunted him. He determined to turn pig-iron into steel. He used 
up all his own funds, borrowed and begged from his relatives and 
friends, tried hundreds and finally thousands of experiments, and 
at last, after years, discovered how to make Bessemer steel. His 
was a far more important discovery than that of Palissy,; who 
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turned clay into porcelain, or Goodyear, who made India rubber 
to be the practical servant of man. Soon that discovery of Bes- 
semer’s was brought to Pittsburgh by Alexander Holley, Andrew 
Carnegie and their associates. 


What That Invention Did for Labor. 


One morning men wakened to find that a pig-iron foundry was 
being torn down and a steel plant substituted therefor. At first 
they planned a strike and theatened to blow up the new steel plant, 
because they said the inventors would do away with their jobs. 
But when that steel plant was opened, to their amazement, the 
muscle men found that where they had received $1 a day they were 
now to have $2, and where they had worked 12 hours on pig-iron, 
now they were to work only 10 hours, and some of them found, 
though they did less work, that their wage was to be multiplied by 
ten. Soon the whole land shared in the upward movement. The 
new steel was hard and made possible big locomotives, large 
bridges, palace cars, with a low passenger and freight rate. It is 
estimated that for every dollar that Bessemer and Carnegie and 
their associates received for their ability and invested money, the 
rest of us received one hundred dollars. 

McCormick, with his reaper, helped save the Union and made 
possible the amazing wheat-growing activities of the prairies to 
feed our own people and Europe as well, but the fortune which 
McCormick received was absolutely nothing in contrast to the 
enormous gains received by the people, who had never given any 
time nor thought to the invention of that reaper. The only thing 
that the rest of us did was to get ourselves born into the world 
that we might fall heir to these free gifts made to us by men like 
Stephenson and Whitney and Morse and Bessemer and McCor- 
mick. Ability is like gold; we find and uncover it. We cannot 
create gold, and we uncover ability by education ; we cannot create 
either the talent or the gold. Ability is discovered; it is never 
created by schools. 


The Contribution of Ability. 


It would be an interesting thing to find,the answer to this 
question, “What does land contribute to the annual income of 
the nation?” What does labor contribute? What does the 
“canned and preserved” labor of yesterday, named capital, con- 
tribute? And finally, what does ability contribute? Now, the 
land between the Atlantic and the Pacific is a fixed quantity, aud 
it cannot be increased except here and there by deeper plowing. 
The labor also is a fixed quantity that can be doubled only once 
in forty years through immigration and the birth rate. Capital 
is a little more elastic, and great care can double it in from 
12 to 15 years. But ability is flexible to the last degree. Bur 
bank, with his associates and followers, has increased enormously 
the food product; Sawyer and Edison with the electric bulb have 
added perhaps one hour or two hours to each man’s day; Kel- 
loge, by spreading the knowledge of the laws of health, .has 
lengthened man’s years, just as Ford and Leland have, through 
the automobile and through travel, turned the peasants into citi- 
zens of the universe, while John H. Patterson, during 30 years of 
welfare work manifest in a hundred beautiful forms, has changed 
the spirit in all factories of Great Britain and the United States 
end brought a new climate for all toilers. 

The erying need of the hour is, therefore, for men of ability. 
It is the directing mind of a general that organizes a campaign 
It is a directing mind in literature that organizes a hundred thov- 
sand words into a “Hamlet” or “Principia.” It is the directing 
mind that takes thousands of tiny pieces of steel and organizes 
them into a wonderful whole, named airplane, a loom, a cash 
register, or a Diesel engine. 


How Death Comes to Industry of a Nation. 


Take these organizing minds out of the two thousand pieces of 
steel in a great automobile, and the pieces fall back into $60 
worth of pig-iron. Raw material, $60; ability in the inventors, 
plus ability in the manufacturers, plus ability in the organizers, 
give a great car! The separate bolt or screw is fully within the 
task of the one-talent man, but millions of one-talent men in ma- 
chinery could never create a Hoe printing press. or a Mauretania, 
or a Baldwin locomotive, or the new forms of steel whose chem- 
istry is so complex that oftentimes it is a toss-up whether even 
these experts can change the coarse metal into hard steel! There 
is no room in the world for jealousy of these occasional men of 





ability! Plato had the writing gift; Rembrandt the painter's 
gift; Christopher Wren the architect's gift; Caruso the singer's 
gift; but there is also the gift of organization and efficiency, 
This occasional gift of ability in a great business is like that tiny 
particle of nitrate in the fields. Look at the barren hillsides of 
Palestine, at the desert lands near Ephesus and Athens, and the 
deserted farms of New England! Now, the explanation is very 
simple. There is a tiny little substance named “nitrate” that 
the farmer must carry back to the field. The sun shines on these 
deserted farms, the rain falls, the soil grows moist, but that 
magician—the life-giver, that miracle-working nitrate—has beep 
withdrawn. Not otherwise must society beware. 

Touch the man of ability at your peril! Without him every- 
thing falls into chaos! Trotsky and Lenine first killed the men 
of ability, and now the factories are silent: the workmen are 
starving; Petrograd has become a garbage field ; Moscow is degen- 
erating into a group of huts, and, having found that the muscle 
workers are impotent for their tasks, Lenine and Trotsky are 
sending out signals imploring the help of men of organizing 
ability. They have offered five times and ten times the salaries 
once paid to the heads of those ruined factories, but these men 
were first disfranchised and then exiled or slain. 

What is the matter? If labor creates all wealth, why do not 
Lenine’s factories go on? The sun shines over Moscow, the rain 
still falls, the earth is in its place, the coal still burns, the iron 
when hot melts—what does Trotsky lack? 


Russia a Death-Stricken Land. 


Why are the Russians desperate? Why does the Labor Com- 
mission of England say that the millions have turned on Lenine 
and Trotsky and are about to rend them limb from limb? Read 
the report of the commission, describing the miserable, ragged, 
suffering half million left of the two millions that once lived in 
Petrograd. How tragic that story of a dead and dying city. 
fever-smitten, typhus-poisoned, with 30,000 coffins per month, 
without medicine, without linen, without foods for the sick, 
sewers choked with corpses, water mains broken, street railways 
ruined, houses without fire, homes being torn down to be used as 
firewood—a half million of puffed and chalky faces, slowly dying 
of starvation, fighting like dogs, cursing, stealing from one an- 
other! The nurses, when they are found, take the ragged blankets 
from the sick, and, disappearing, hope for warmth enough to save 
their own lives! This is the beautiful “experiment” that radical 
leaders in this country, with Trotsky and the other apologists 
whose names perhaps should not be mentioned, urged should have 
our assistance. 

Druggists grind their herbs in a bowl and pulverize them to 
dust, and Nature has a way of grinding into dust half truths and 
falsehoods. ‘Soon time will destroy this delusion of the Bols- 
hevists, that men of ability have robbed the workers of the fruit- 
age of their labor. At first labor is the mother of capital, and 
then the capital of today becomes the mother of labor, and when 
capital has assembled the raw materials of iron and steel for the 


Brooklyn Bridge, ability enters the scene to perfect a plan and’ 


push that plan across the river at the end of a lead pencil. 
Finally labor takes the material provided, lifts all the parts into 
their places, and, uniting their forces, capital and ability and 
labor complete these marvelous mechanisms named a Brooklyn 
Bridge, a public library, a Mauretania. No man can say which 
of the three factors—capital, ability or labor—makes the larger 
contribution. All we can do is to turn our eyes away from the 
completed structure and look up at the stars, and remember that 
as to labor and capital and ability there is one glory of the sun, 
and another glory of the moon, and another glory of the stars, 
and that one star differeth from another star in glory. 





Motor Truck Fleet for Oil Field Transport. 


Tampico, Mexico, October 9- | Special.]|—Joe W. Nibel of 
Tampico is now in the United States for the purpose of purchas- 
ing a fleet of motor trucks for use in transporting materials and 
supplies in the oil fields of this region. The first shipment will 
consist of two five-ton and one three and one-half-ton trucks, and 
this will be followed by other consignments. Regular truck lines 
will be established between Tampico and the different oil camps. 
Most of the fields are connected by means of good highways, which 
were constructed by the oil companies. 
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Same Spirit Which Possessed the Revolutionist of 
1789 Dominates the Radical of 1920. 


Pascagoula, Miss., September 27. 
Editor Manufacturers Record: 
In your editorial on page 94 of the September 16 issue you 
quote at length from a letter of Mr. W. M. McCormick of Balti- 
more, who says: 


“From what I can ascertain most of the trouble is caused by 
foreigners, chiefly Russians and Poles; the desire to get something 
for nothing and failure to give a square deal.” Here Mr. Mc- 
Cormick fas into the error so common among the reading public 
of this country and that is that Bolshevism or Nihilism is con- 
fined mainly to people of foreign birth. Permit me to submit some 
data on the subject that may of interest. 

In the fall of 1917 and spring of 1918 there were employed in 
the shipyards of this city some 4000 men, by far the largest per- 
centage of whom were Americans that came from various parts 
of the country, from the Western and Eastern States, to work in 
the shipyards. I have all of my life been a great walker, when- 
ever possible walking in preference to riding. It was in one of 
these walks to and from a shipyard and mingling with a group of 
workingmen who were conversing that I heard words and senti- 
ments that sounded strangely familiar. I carefully fixed them in 
my memory and on returning home compared them with the words 
used by Jack Cade and his men in Shakespeare’s Henry VI. I 
found not only the same sentiments, but the identical words that 
the dramatist puts into the mouth of Jack Cade and the working- 
men of London. From that time on I never lost an opportunity 
of mingling with the workers and making note of their conver- 
sations. This I could easily do, as it was the common opinion 
that my head was in the clouds and was not paying any attention 
co what was going on upon the earth. 

I knew that at least 75 per cent of workingmen were readers 
of some socialistic or communist paper, and estimating that at 
least 25 per cent of the workingmen in this vicinity were acected, 
and taking this basis as a ratio of communist sentiment among 
workingmen in the United States it soon ran up to an enormous 
total. I submitted my conclusions to several New York papers 
und was promptly sat down on, and I must have unwittingly 
touched one editor on the quick, judging by the manner in which 
he returned my manuscript. My letter was afterwards published 
in the MANUFACTURERS RECORD. 

After the publication of my last communication on this subject 
by the MANUFACTURERS ReEcorD, on December 6, 1918, I talked 
with prominent business men of New York City, and they told 
me that the fear of Bolshevism in America was all “damned non- 
sense; that the American workingman was too sensible and satis- 
fied with his conditions to be affected by Bolshevism.” 


On December 21 I received an anonymous communication from 
a “Soviet Lodge” which was interesting. The name of the secre- 
tary was “Owen,” which is a Welsh name, and that of the 
“Lodge(?)” “Teopla,” which is Greek. Now there is no such 
name in Greek as “Teopla,”’ and this word was coined from two 
Greek words, “Te-” and, also, and “Opla’’-arms, and was evi- 
dently coined by some American or Englishman, students of a 
university, and not sure of their Greek. For had this word been 
coined by a Russian or a Greek, he would not have written 
“Teopla,” but “Teopla.”’ The camouflage was a very neat one 
and well calculated to mislead anyone not familiar with Greek 
etymology. 


During the past few years I have been greatly impressed with 
the number of native Americans who are avowed communists or 
socialists. Only a few days ago I was talking to a man who, until 
the shipyards came here, ran a cross-roads country store and had 
held positions of responsibility. Ile bore the name of a great 
(ramatist who was the contemporary and friend of Shakespeare, 
and therefore English to the core. Ife was subscriber and reader 
of a communist paper and was rapidly becoming a champion of 
their theories. 

Taine quotes from a speech made by Robespierre in the Na- 
tional Assembly, in 1793, in which the future dictator says: 
“Quels sont nos enemies? Les vicieuxet les riches.” (What are 
our enemies? The immoral and the rich.) Have not these words 
a familiar sound? Wave we not for years past been hearing a 
prominent American utter these words upon the hustings and 


read them in almost every newspaper of the land? “The immoral 
and the rich” is the phrase that usually appears slightly altered 
as “Wall Street and immorality.” 

“Robespierre, who was considered the founder of this moral 
democracy, now attained the highest degree of elevation and 
power. He became the subject of general flattery of his party; 
he was the great man of the Republic. Men spoke of nothing but 
of his virtues, of his genius, and of his eloquence.” (Mignet. 
French Revolution, page 118.) No sooner did this man find 
himself firmly seated in power than the haematomania (blood 
lust) that was latent in him, developed and he drenched France 
with blood. Young girls, 16 to 18 years of age, were taken out 
by the score and stood up against a stone wall and shot down 
like beasts of prey, and should one fall only wounded, she was 
knocked on the head by a brutal soldier with the butt of a musket 
until she was dead. What were the crimes of which these chil- 
dren were guilty? They were rich, the children of aristocrats, 
and were suspected of being unfriendly to the dictator and “La 
Constitution,” and therefore “immoral.” 

We have been told and will be told again that Robespierre and 
the men who today are teaching his doctrines of hatred of the 
“Les vicieux et les riches” are sincere. What matters it, whether 
they are or not? 

Only a few weeks ago a white man, some 35 years of age, was 
tried by me for strangling his little girl, only 4 years of age, in 
tu public highway where the deed was witnessed by a number of 
people who did not realize what was going on until it was too 
late. When I asked him if he used intoxicating liquors, he an- 
swered : 


“Not for the past eight years.” 


“Why did you commit this horrible murder?” I again asked him. 

“Because God appeared to me in a dream and commanded me 
to do it. God appeared to me again last night and told me I had 
done wrong, and I am ready to suffer for my little one.” 

I was satisfied that the man was truthful and sincere; yet for 
all of that I was of the opinion that one of the State Institutions 
for the Insane was the proper place for him and there he went. 

There is no more pernicious phrase in our political life than 
that of “the rich and the immoral,” and “Wall Street and im- 
morality,” that were coined for the purpose of fanning the flames 
of class animosity and of aiding their coiners in securing power 
and dominion over their fellows. It was this class hatred that 
was responsible for the horrors of the Revolutions of 1789 and 
1848, and the Paris Commune of 1871, and the horrors of Russia 
from 1917 to the present time. The Revolutionist of 1789 and 
1848, and the Communist of 1871, and the Bolshevist of 
1917-1920, and the radicals of the United States, having the same 
type of mind and the same sentiments, they naturally expressed 
them in almost the same words. What do I mean? Just what I 
say. Give to any one of these men, who so loudly denounce 
the “immoral and the rich” and “Wall Street and immorality,” 
the same opportunities and power that Robespierre had and they 
would be another Robespierre or a Lenine or a Trotsky. 

The doctrine that “immorality and riches” are always associ- 
ated is one of the most pernicious that is known, as it is as false 
as hell. It has been preached in America until it has become, as 
it did in France and Russia, a positive menace to the existence 
of this nation. I have been on the bench for 30 years and have 
been an earnest student of history, and I have tried men for every 
crime known to the law save high treason, and I unhesitatingly 
state that no class of society, neither city, town or country, has 
a monoply of virtue or of vice; they are common to all sorts and 
conditions of men. <A scarlet woman and a red-handed assassin 
may dwell in the hut of a coal burner as well as in the palace of 
a king. Loftiness of soul is as common to the mansions of.the 
rich as it is to the humble dwellings of the poor. 

“The immoral and the rich,” or “Wall Street and immorality,” 
may be loud sounding battle cries for the Nihilist, the Anarchist, 
the Bolshevist and all others who desire to bring on a social 
and political chaos, but they should not find a resting place upon 
the lips of an American who stands for civil and religious liberty 
in the fullest sense of their meaning, and who believes that human 
liberty and justice are best preserved by a Constitutional Govern- 
ment that guarantees individual liberty while it conserves the 
rights of the State, and who knows that either extreme means 


. 


anarchy. Cras. E. CHipsey. 
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$1,500,000 New McCormick Building, Baltimore 


NOTABLE DEVELOPMENT CARRIED OUT IN FACE OF UNTOWARD BUILDING CONDITIONS— 
DESCRIPTION IN DETAIL OF STRUCTURE SAID TO BE LARGEST OF ITS KIND IN THE 


WORLD. 


McCormick & Co. of Baltimore expect to occupy their modern 
mine-story, fireproof, reinforced concrete building at Light, Barre 
and Charles streets about December 1. The structure, now near- 
ing completion by the M. A. Long Co., contains 1214 acres of 
floor space, and it is said will house the largest spice, extract, 
tea and drug manufacturing concern in the world. Construc- 
tion of the plant embodies the very latest features of modern de- 
sign conducive to highest service, safety, sanitation and comfort. 
The equipment and facilities for storing, manufacturing and 
packing the company’s own special lines ef Bee Brand products 
are in keeping with its long-established policy of “making the 
best.” 

In spite of the pessimism prevailing in and out of building cir- 
eles, this great enterprise, involving over a million and a half 
dollars in construction and equipment costs, was undertaken last 
fall by men who believed in the economic soundness of the nation, 
and had the vision and energy to through. Since 
Willoughby M. MeCermick, McCormick & Co., 
founded the business now grown to such enormous proportions, 
it has outgrown its accommodations eight times. The new 
plant represents the culmination of 31 years of successful busi- 
ness effort on the part of its founder and his brother, R. A. Me- 
Cormick, who joined the concern shortly after its establishment, 
and other men associated with them. 

Rare good judgment in choosing the location for the new home 
of McCormick & Co. was shown. The lot, being L-shaped, gives 
the building the advantage obtained by facing on three streets. 
A private railroad siding (large enough to load and unload eight 
freight cars at one time) permits the shipping of their products 
direct from the plant to any railroad point in the country. Di- 
rectly across the street the piers of inland and coastwise skipping 
make the reaching of all ports of the eastern seaboard almost as 
convenient as the loading of cars on their private siding. <A 
short distance below these piers the great ocean liners dock, 
bringing the raw miaterials from foreign lands to be manufac- 
tured and packed for distribution. 

Dimensions on the three streets bounding the building are: 
111 feet on Charles street, 153 on Barre street and the main 
front with a length of 240 feet on Light street, rises above the 
harbor and shipping with a striking dignity worthy of its prem- 
inent position. The depth ot the building between Light and 
Charles streets is 320 feet. 

Construction of the building is entirely of reinforced concrete, 
and required the assembly of 176,000 bags (SSO0 tons) of Tide- 
water Portland cement, 44,000 tons of gravel, 22,000 tons of 
sand and 1800 tons of steel rods for its completion. Interior 
partitions are of concrete, brick, tile and sheet metal, each mate- 
rial having been chosen for some specific reason in its particular 
location. 

To insure the advantage gained in the maximum of daylight 
afforded b} the building being open on six sides, special attention 
was given to the window e¢onstruction. Lupton steel sash, fitted 
with 42,000 square feet of ribbed glass, is used. All glass is 
ribbed for the purpose of refracting the light into the building, 
with the exception of the lower pivoted sections, which are glazed 
with clear glass. 

The entire building inside will be painted white, a flat finish in 
storage portions and gloss in the manufacturing an-i office por- 
tions. 

In addition to the fireproof construction of the building, as a 
means of further minimizing the fire hazard, a 100 per cent 
sprinkler installation by the Automatic Sprinkler Co. of America 
is employed, and the owners have arranged for a watchman serv- 
ice, supervised by the American District Telegraph Co. Meas- 
ures for fire prevention are so complete that an unusually low 
rate of insurance has been secured. 

There are five stairways, all of concrete, three of which are 
entirely enclosed in concrete shafts, cut off from the building at 
each floor by fire doors and so located as to afford ample fire- 
escape facility for any portion of the structure. 

Primarily, the building has been divided into three theoretical 


earry it 
president of 


buildings, so to speak, each having a street frontage, individual 
freight and passenger elevator service, stairway and toilet facili- 
ties. ‘ 

The several departments (tea, spice, extracts, drug, operating, 
ete.) are arranged so as to give all an outside exposure, leaving 
storage space in the center of the building and giving ample al- 
lowance for future expansion of any or all departments. The 
departments are all located in respect to their working relation 
to each other; subdepartments of each department are super- 
imposed so as to feed the products down by gravity from opera- 
tion to operation, the raw material starting at the top and comes 
down through the many processes, of manufacture to the bottom, 
packed, ready for shipment. 

A greater portion of the upper floors will be used for storage 
of the raw materials, being raised on five freight elevators jn- 
stalled by the Otis Elevator Co. Four of the elevators have a 
capacity of 4000 pounds each and one 8000 pounds. When 
necessary to lower raw or semi-manufactured material to lower 
floors, the operation will be accomplished by 
gravity conveyors. 


means of spiral 
Two Otis passenger elevators, each with a 
capacity of 20 passengers, are provided, and an Otis automatic 
electric dumbwaiter is also installed from the first to thi 
fioor. 


sixth 


A unique method of handling stored material is the pepper 
tanks on the roof. There are two of these cylindrical concrete 
tanks, one for the storage of whole pepper and the other for 
ground pepper, each with a capacity of 100,000 pounds. They 
are filled by bucket conveyors and, in turn, feed down by gravity 
to the grinding and finishing mills on the floors below. 

The elevator penthouses on the roof are used as pedestals for 
three 30,000-gallon capacity concrete water tanks. Two of the 
tanks are for the sprinkler supply system and the other for the 
house supply. 

A portion of the roof overlooking the river and harbor is set 
aside for promenade and recreation purposes, where employes 
may gather at luncheon and recreation periods. 

One entire leg of the building, 111x175 feet, from second to 
ninth floors, inclusive, will be used for the exclusive storage, mill- 
ing and packing of spice. 

General offices and executive departments will be on the seventh 
floor. A liberal-sized reception-room is being provided, where 
raw and finished products will be exhibited. 

All office partitions and fittings will be of mahogany finish. 
The floors will be of polished cement, colored with a dark mate- 
rial. 

McCormick & Co.'s building will be the first one in the city to 
be equipped throughout with automatic telephones, by which 
means the executive department will keep in close touch with all 
departments. This system will be installed by the Chesapeake 
& Potomac Telephone Co. of Baltimore. 

On the seventh floor is also located the printing department, 
which, because of the enormous quantity of cartons, labels and 
other printed matter used by the company, will be larger than 
any other private printing plant in the city. One of the features 
will be the two self-feeding presses, each capable of making 2000 
to 2500 impressions per hour. Altogether, there are three Miehle 
cylinder presses. four Chandler & Price job presses, one Fuchs 
& Lang bronzing machine, two Hartford scoring and creasing 
presses and one Staude automatic gluer. In fact, so complete 
is the printing department that practically the entire printing 
requirements of MeCormick & Co. ean be taken care of from the 
making and printing of zartons to the finest color work. 

The fifth and sixth fleors will be devoted to the manufacturing 
of all products. The material will be received from the upper 
storage floors by gravity and milied, ground, sieved, blended, etc., 
as required by the particular article of manufacture. 

One portion of the sixth floor will be devoted to the analytical 
laboratory. In this laboratory, by means of complete, modern, 
scientific equipment, expert chemists keep untiring watch on prod- 
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ucts from raw to finished state, guaranteeing the public goods 
of the highest purity and quality. 

On the fourth fleor will be the lunchroom, with a seating 
capacity at table of 550 persons, where lunches will be served, 
cafateria style, at cost to the employes. The kitchen adjoining 
will be absolutely sanitary and equipped with modern conveni- 
ences. A stage is being provided in the lunchroom, or recreation 
hall, as it should properly be called, where meetings, entertain- 
meuts and lectures will be held. 

It 1s planned to instruct the employes by means of lectures 
and motion pictures, while at times the public will be invited to 
attend lectures on domestic subjects gathered from experiments 
conducted in the plant’s experimental kitchen. 

The recreation hall will be used for the meetings of the ‘‘House 
of Representatives,” where employes can claim a hearing in mat- 
ters pertaining to wages, hours, comforts and conveniences. The 
company has always promoted a friendly relation between direct- 
ing heads and minor employes, great attention being given to the 
welfare of the hundreds of persons composing the organization. 
For example, an employe who has been with the company 4 stipu- 
lated number of years has the privilege of purchasing stock in the 
enterprise by paying cash or giving his note for the amount sub- 
scribed and paying his indebtedness off with the Jividends on 
the stock purchased. <A _ stockholders’ meeting under this plan 
is said to have the aspect of an employes’ conference. In addi- 
tion, there is operated a savings bank, where employes may deposit 
their savings with the company and are paid at the rate of 8 
per cent on their deposits. In perfect harmony with its forward 
policy of management aud manufacture, McCormick & Co. have 
been among the leaders in recognizing the “rights of employes,” 
as well as “every man’s right to seek work.” 

A first-aid room is being provided, fully equipped to render aid 
te injured or otherwise incapacitated employes. 


On the same floor with the lunchroom are the locker-rooms 















































$1,500,000 CONCRETE BUILDING OF McCORMICK & COMPANY OF BALTIMORE NOW NEARING COMPLETION, 


for all employes of the manufacturing and storage departments. 
Everyone reports daily at the locker-room or assembly-rooms 
before going to their respective duties. At noon all come to this 
eentral point for the recreation period. Those who purchase 
lunches sit in friendly groups around the tables, or those who 
desire to do so may take their lunch and go up on the roof and 
eat on the promenade. 

The third floor is known as the automatic floor. Here the 
vast majority of men and women are employed, operating the 
labeling, weighing, filling and packaging machines. The finished 
package is lowered to the second floor by gravity, where expert 
packers fill, nail up and label standard cases and special orders. 
From the second-tloor packing department the cases are sent down 
spiral conveyors to the shipping department, from where by truck, 
rail or ship the products start their travels to near and distant 
points of consumption. 

In addition to the shipping and receiving department, the first 
floor houses the “city department,” where the requirements of 
the local trade are taken care of. <A large automatic electric 
dumbwaiter rises through the building, connecting this depart- 
ment with the manufacturing departments on floors above, insur- 
ing always fresh products to local consumers. 

The garage is also on the first floor, and is completely equipped 
to care for the company’s growing fleet of auto trucks. 

The machine shop in the center of the first floor is fully 
equipped with modern machinery to take care of any breakdown, 
or make anything in wood or metal required in the operation of 
the plant. Adjoining the machine shop is the substation where 
the electric current is transformed and converted to the proper 
current characteristic as required by the many different machines, 
About 206,000 feet of wire in 75.000 feet of metal conduit is re- 
quired for the installation of power and i!luminating wiring. — It 
might be mentioned at this point that all machinery is to be unit- 
motor driven and all elevators are electrically operated. 
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The basement will be used mostly for storage, access to which 
is gained by elevators, spiral chutes and a gravity box chute. 
The box chute opens direct to the loading platform, so that raw 
material coming in cars can be placed directly in the basement 
without going in the building via the first floor. 

Coal is brought in the coal bunkers by means of belt conveyor 
fed from a concrete hopper under the track of the private siding. 
The coal is taken directly from the cars, carried into the building, 
fed through a crusher and either stored or delivered to the boilers 
by an overhead carrier system. 

The three Erie City Iron Works boilers, having a total capacity 
of 650 horse-power, are fired by Lehigh water-cooled automatic 
stokers. These boilers generate steam for heating the 500 radi- 
ators through 15,000 feet of piping, and also live steam for cook- 
ing purposes. 

The engine-room, in addition to the usual pumps and other ac- 
cessories, is equipped with an air compressor furnishing com- 
pressed air for manufacturing purposes. Also a refrigerating 
plant for the circulating ice-water system and condenser. 

A dust-collecting system is being installed throughout the spice 
department to better working conditions. 

Adequate weighing platforms mounting’ Howe scales are pro- 
sach floor, and the shipping and receiving platforms 
Wilson 


vided on 

zre enclosed by “swing sliding” doors made by the J. G. 

Corporation. 
Designing and erection of the building was in the hands of the 





R. LONG- 


VIEW OF INTERIOR, SHOWING SPECIAL FLAT-GIRDEE _ LA 3 
SPAN SLAB CONSTRUCTION TO FIT REQI IREMENTS OF 
OCCUPANCY. 


M. A. Long Company, architects, engineers and constructors, of 
Iialtimore. Mr. Long was for 20 years head of building opera- 
tions for the Baltimore & Ohio R. R., and after resigning from 
railroad service has developed an organization covering every 
branch of the engineering service. The M. A. Long Company is 
also engaged in erecting the cabinet factory, drykiln building 
and power-house of the Columbia Graphophone Co.'s contem- 
plated $20,000,000 plant at Baltimore. Mr. Long's experience 
in large construction work enabled McCormick & Co. to secure a 
{finished structure in every detail. Notwithstanding the prevailing 
unsatisfactory conditions of transportation, labor and credit, the 
work forged ahead, and the building will be turned over for oc- 
cupancy almost within the time set before construction operations 
commenced. All was not plain sailing by any means for the 
designers and constructors, for they had to overcome seemingly 
impossible situations. In these days to accomplish such an 
achievement is worthy of commendation, and bespeaks the highest 
praise for those responsible for the projection and completion of a 
structure of such magnitude. 

Some idea of the scope of the pro‘ect may be gained from the 
fact that it was necessary to remove for foundation work 16,000 
The material excavated would have filled 
Diffi- 
culties encountered in this excavating work were many, as the site 
was originally the river bed and had been filled in behind bulk- 
heads to form the present harbor line at Light strcet in front of 
the building. Old submerged bulkheads, and even sunken scows, 
were dug up during the excavating by Erie steam shovels. Giant 
pile drivers, furnished by the Cranford Company, placed 2875 
concrete piles by the simplex method. If put end to end the piles 
world make a concrete wall 16 inches high and 10 miles long. 

Not only does the size of the building command attention, but 
every modern device for conserving time and labor and for adding 
to the convenience and comfort of the empleyes in aid:ng them 
to produce the best wili be installed. 


cubie yards of earth. 
a train of two-ton trucks stretching a distance of 70 miles. 


A special study of the McCormick business and the growing 
cemands was made by the designers, and the building was laid 
out to meet these demands. 

The character of the business is such that the constant chang- 
ing of machinery and methods, together with progressive growth, 
requires frequent rearrangement of machinery. Bearing in mind 
the many holes in the floors for the feeding down of material 
from process to process, a type of construction had to be applied 
which would allow the punching of holes without impairing the 
strength of the structure. : 

The girderless form of construction known as the “flat slab’ 
system could not be used on account of the many future holes, 
‘the usual beam and girder system reduces the available slab 
area to such an extent that the location of future holes would 
have been limited to the space between beams. It was, therefore, 
necessary to adopt a system having the advantages of the two 
mentioned namely, shallowness of construction and 
strength unimpaired by the cutting of holes. A flat-girder 
system was adopted with long span slabs from girder to girder 
reinforced in two directions. This method affords a very shallow- 
ness of floor depth, decreasing story heights and giving the maxi- 
mum area for punching of future holes between girders without 
impairing the strength of the structure. 

Among the sub-contractors and those furnishing materials and 
equipment for the McCormick Building are: 


systems, 


Arundel Sand & Gravel Co., Baltimore, Md., sand and gravel, 

Tidewater Portland Cement Co., Baltimore, cement. 

Witherow Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., steel reinforcing rods. 

Tuck Lumber Co., Baltimore, lumber. 

*David Lupton’s Sons Company, Philadelphia, stee! sash. 

Tinley Brothers, Baltimore, millwork. 

*H. B. Chambers Company, Baltimore, painting. 

*Otis Elevator Co., New York city, elevators. 

ee Metallic Door Co., Jamestown, N. Y., passenger elevator 
aoors, 

Peele Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., freight eleyator doors. 

*Automatic Sprinkler Co., New York, N. Y., sprinkler system. 

*Haslett Spiral Chute Co., Philadelphia, I'a., spiral chutes. 

L. Ellerbrock, Inc., Baltimore, kitchen equipment. 

*Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., 
power station. 

J. G. Wilson Corporation, Norfolk, Va., steel] rolling doors. 

*Stahl & Sprol, Baltimore, brickwork and tile. 

New Method Utilities Co., Newark, N. J., refrigerating plant. 

Morton MeL, Dukehart, Baltimore. 

iuller-Lehigh Company, Fullerton, l’a., stokers. 

American Steam Conveyor Corporation, Chicago, Ill., ash conveyor. 

American Steei & Wire Co., Chicago, cables. 

American Radiator Co., Chiengo, radiators. 

Likewood Engineering Co., Cleveland, O., concrete mixers. 

*Huffman Wolfe Company, Columbus, O., plumbing and heating. 

*Wm. iF. Zeller Compaay, Raltimore, roofing. 

Chesapeake Iron Works, Baltimore, metal work. 

Security Insert Co., Philadelphia, concrete inserts. 

Master Builders Co., Cleveland, O., concrete floor hardener, 

White Co., Baltimore, Whytex floor hardener. 

General Fireproofing Co., Youngstown, O., fireproofing. 

Jas. Robertson Mfg. Co., Baltimore, plumbers’ supplies. 

Hires-Turner Glass Co., Philadelphia, plate glass. 

Bethlehem Steel Co., South Bethlehem, Pa., railroad track. 

Eri? City Iron Works, Erie, Pa., boilers, 

Wineman Pump Mfg. Co., Columbus, O., pumps. 

M. Mel. Dukehart Company, Baltimore, supplies. 

Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co., New York, electric fixtures. 

*Cran ord Construction Co., Cincinnati, O., concrete piles. 

Concrete Steel Co., New York city, supplies. 

Hubbard & Eagleston, Baltimore, hardware. 

*Electro Mechanical Co., Baltimore, electrical work 

Symons Clamp Co., Chicago, clamps for concrete column work. 

Surety Engineering Co., New York, spirals. 

John C. Louis, Baltimore, tools and equipment. 

M. B. Suydam Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., paint. 

Vaile & Young, Baltimore, metal work. 

Richmond Safty Gate Co., Richmond, Ind., fire doors. 

Van Kannel Door Co., New York City, revolving doors. 

Westinghouse Traction Brake Co., Pittsburgh, air compressor. 

Houck Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., concrete mixer beaters. 

Pronto Company, New York, fire extinguisher. 

MeNamara Bros, Company, Baltimore, steel stack. 





All marked * are subcontractors, 

Mexico to Formulate Rules for Oil Conservation. 
Tampico, Mexico, October 5—[Special.|—Rules to govern the 
crilling of oil wells and for the conservation of crude petroleum 
are to be formulated and issued by the Mexican Government, 
according to advices received here from the City of Mexico. It is 
stated that the lack of Government supervision over wells when 
they first come in has resulted in an enormous waste. The many 
cil sumps throughout the different fields are also a constant 
fire menace. The Government purposes to designate how close 
wells may be drilled to each other, and in other ways protect 
the industry. The rules and regulations laid down by the Oil 
and Gas Censervation Division of the Texas Railroad Commis- 
sion for the industry of that State are being studied, and is will 
part, for governing the industry in 


probably be adopted, in 


Mexico. 
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The Open Shop Enthusiastically Advocated 


by Illinois Manufacturers’ Association 


[Special Correspondence Manufacturers Record.] 


. Chicago, Ill., October 8. 

After listening an hour to an attack on the daily newspaper 
publishers of America as responsible for the growth and success of 
the closed shop movement, four hundred members of the Illinois 
Manufacturers’ Association arose to their feet today with cheers 
for the speaker, E. J. McCone, manager of the Buffalo Commercial, 
and passed an open-shop resolution that formally opens the state- 
wide campaign for Americanized working conditions in Illinois. 

The resolution read: 

“Resolved by the members of the Illinois Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation here assembled, That it is the Illinois Manufacturers’ Asso- 
principle of the open shop be commended and approved; and that 
the moral support of this association in all its relations should be 
freely given to any and all members of the association or to any 
communities in this State which are seeking to put into actual ef- 
fect the practice and principle of the open shop.” 

The speech of Mr. MeCone, which is recognized as the keynote 
of the campaign now under way, follows: 

“T claim, gentlemen, that the daily press of America, as repre- 
sented by approximately 2000 daily newspapers, have sold out the 
political structure and the social institutions of this country for 
less than a mess of pottage. They have endangered the very 
foundations of this republic. And if you do not believe it, bring to 
Mr. John M. Glenn, or any other officer of this association, a copy 
of a newspaper printed since July 1, 1917, with the exception of 
four that I will name, in which there is any endorsement of the 
open-shop policy as such or any man standing for it or any criti- 
cism of the closed shop, and collect at my expense $10,000. 

“You cannot do it. And why cannot you do it? Because the 
American Federation of Loafers is so much wiser than you fellows 
that there is not any use in comparing them. 

“The American Federation of Labor realized some time ago 
that if organized labor was ever going to get in the position to do 
what they are doing in Italy and what they propose to do in Eng- 
land, they would have to have conscription, the closed shop, where 
a man has no choice. 

“That could not live in America, the land that was dedicated 
to give every man an opportunity. That could not exist here, pro- 
vided the press was here to tell about it, and so the first thing they 
did was to muzzle the press, and if you don’t think it is muzzled, 
read the Chicago daily papers this afternoon or tomorrow morn- 
ing and see how judiciously they misquote me. I have been mis- 
quoted so long that I will lick the first editor who quotes me right. 

“Here you have on one hand the publishers of the United States, 
and here you have 73,000 printers on the other. The business 
agent makes a centract with the publishers, absolutely—with the 
exception of four—in which they agree that they will employ only 
such men as he permits to go into the plants. There are the 73,000 
printers on the other hand, married and children to look after. 
What are they going to do? If they want to eat they have got to 
get into the Typographical Union. 

“Now, getting into the Typographical Union is an operation just 
a little bit different than associating with any other trade labor 
organization. The International Typographical Union is the key 
log in the whole structure. It is charged with that great duty 
of censoring the press, and any ordinary obligation such as exists 
in the building trades or otherwise would never do. 

“As a consequence, the International Typographical Union has 
a form of oath that every man that goes into that organization has 
to sign, and he has to go in if he works in a newspaper office in 
America. I will read you that oath and let you decide for your- 
selves, as I think you are quite competent to do so, as to whether 
or not this is a document that is American in its intent and pur- 
pose. This is the oath that every man signs when he joins the 
Typographical Union or takes the position of an apprentice: 

“‘That my fidelity to the union and my duty to the 
members thereof shall in no sense be interfered with 
by any allegiance that I may now or hereafter owe to 
any other organization, social, political, religious, 
secret or otherwise.’ 

“He puts the organization above his friends, above his family, 
above his employer, abové his Government, and above his Creator, 
and he keeps it there or he does not work. 


“I do not charge the printers of this country with being a band 
of disloyal citizens, bolshevik in tendency or practice. I simply 
say they are the victims of a system in which they are helpless, 
and as a consequence they have to do some of the most damnable 
things that any human being ever had to stoop to. But 
do not get it into your head that I am railing against the 
printers. I am railing against the system. 

“The printer takes that oath. Before he goes onto a newspaper 
he goes to union headquarters. There is not a newspaper office 
in America, with the exception of four, free to even select or en- 
gage a single one of its mechanical employes. They are all sup- 
plied from union headquarters, who decide who they will be, how 
many they will be, and how long they will stay. 

“The printer goes to union headquarters and is sent to the news- 
paper office, and he works under certain conditions there that are 
revolting to the soul of any honest man. In the first place, he is 
limited to approximately 40 per cent of his normal productive ca- 
pacity. In addition to that, every printer knows that in that par- 
ticular office, with more authority than the foreman of the plant, 
the superintendent of the plant, the editor of the paper, or the 
owner and proprietor of the paper, there is an ordinary workman, 
never the foreman of the plant, a man who is known in newspaper 
language as ‘the daddy of the chapel’, the chairman of the chapel, 
the steward, or as I call him and designate him, the foreman of 
the chapel. Every newspaper crew is called a chapel. 

“In Chicago you have a Typographical Union No. 16, I think it 
is. That local is divided into a number of chapels. as many as you 
have daily newspapers, morning and evening. We will take the 
Chicago Tribune as an example, because it is a horrible one. 

“A man is sent over there by the business agent of the union. 
He takes a position. He pays to the chapel foreman a tithe, run- 
ning in the various office from 10, 25, 50 cents to, in some places, 
$1 a week. The foreman gets that in addition to his wages. Os- 
tensibly he is there to adjust the differences that may arise be- 
tween the International Typographical Union and the publishers. 
That is obstensibly what he is there for. In reality he is there to 
carry out the contract between the American Federation of Labor 
and the International Typographical Union. by which the Inter- 
national Typographical Union receives certain compensation for 
preventing any newspaper in America going to press that carries 
an endorsement of the open-shop poliey or any man who stands for 
it, or going to press carrying any criticism of the closed shop 
policy. 

“Now, do not get that confused with criticism of unionism. Do 
not get that confused with criticism of individual men, leaders, if 
you choose. Certainly the press of this country, with some few 
exceptions, has been privileged to criticise unionism in general, 
certain of its aims, certain of its methods and practically all of 
its leaders, but you have never read a criticism of the closed 
shop. And, gentlemen, I don’t want to hold out any false hopes 
to you, but I am afraid it is going to be some time before you do. 

“The closed shop is recognized to be the keystone on which 
unionism is built. Without it the only thing that unionism could 
accomplish would be a fair adjustment of wages and hours, and a 

air adjustment of wages and hours would never satisfy any band 
such as make up the American Federation of Labor today. They 
are secondary questions, absolutely. 

“With your closed shop organized, as the keystone, the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor has gone to all of this trouble to pre- 
vent any discussion of the open or closed shop. If I had the time 
I would cite you one hundred specific instances. Remember this: 
Conditions in various parts of the country vary. You have ap- 
proximately 2000 metropolitan daily newspapers, in: each of which 
there is a chapel foreman, the official censor for the American 
Federation of Labor. Naturally, in 2000 offices, with 2000 cen- 
sors, you will have 2000 varieties of censorship. In some places 
they are extremely officious. If there is any gentleman present 
from Minneapolis, he will help me out in the statement that in 
the city of Minneapolis today you cannot publish an advertisement 
with the words “open shop” in it. That order went into effect 
on the 4th day of September past. In Minneapolis you cannot 
publish an advertisement with the words “open shop” in it. If 
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any gentleman wants to challenge that statement, he is not from 
Minneapolis. 

“As I say, you have 2000 varieties of censorship. What will 
go in one town will not go in another. What can go in one paper 
in a town cannot go in another. It depends on whether or not the 
chapel is what we call vicious or not. But there is absolute uni- 
fermity, in fact, the only uniformity there is in direct 
orders from Minneapolis. That is, that no paper shall go to 
press carrying any endorsement of the open shop, because the 
newspaper is the recognized leader of thought in every com- 
munity and that would never do. 

“Now, here is the difference. Criticism of Mr. Gompers, Mr. 
Foster, Mr. Fitzpatrick and other men of that stripe is permitted 
in certain offices. 

“T happen to have a letter here from a gentleman who is an 
ex-member of the Department of Justice in Washington. He was 
a dollar-a-year man during the war. He found out a little bit too 
much about the inter-relations of certain public officials with the 
dynamite gang and does not belong to that office any more. But 
he sent me this just as a little example of how the situation works. 
This is largely local, I will admit, but it explains how the thing 
works elsewhere. 

“‘The Hon. Walter R. Brown (no relation of Joseph M.) is 
running for Governor of Georgia and is being supported by ex- 
Governor Joseph M. Brown. Hon. Walter R. Brown sends me 
the enclosed proposed advertisement and tells me it was offered 
to 17 newspapers operated by union labor, and that they refused 
to publish it because their union employes threatened to strike if 
they did so, and that the papers thereupon obeyed the orders of 
their empleyes.’ 

“That is dated September 2nd. 

“In the city of Buffalo we have six daily papers. Five of them 
are closed shops. I have labored continuously and expect to con- 
tinue, with the other publishers, with the view of getting a little 
Americanism under their skins. It became known to the Typo- 
graphical Union that I was flirting with the other publishers. As 
a consequence the Buffalo Labor Journal, which is the official 
organ of the American Federation of Labor, decided to serve 
notice on the other publishers in an indirect way as to what would 
be the consequence if they continued to negotiate with me, and I 
will read you verbatim from the Buffalo Labor Journal. 

“Tt says this: ‘Had the stand taken by the Commercial during 
the past few years been assumed by one of the publications con- 
trolled by Mr. Butler, Mr. Conner, Mr. Mack or Mr. Ramsdell, 
we would have had a situation in Buffalo surpassing in intensity 
of disturbance that of Winnipeg.’ 

“T thought that was pretty good, threatening to go out and cre- 
ate a disturbance surpassing that of Winnipeg. The Labor Jour- 
nal does not reach everybody and everybody in Buffalo ought to 
know about that thing. so I slapped it on the front page. 

“The following week the fellow showed his mettle. He came 
He did not flinch a narticle. THe said this, 
among other thing: ‘We repeat, had this been Mr. Mack, Mr. 
3ntler, Mr. Connor or Mr. Ramsdell, we would have had a verit- 
able reign of hell in Buffalo.’ 

“Well, we did not get it, because the other five got down on 
their knees and said, ‘Put your foot anywhere you want to.’ 

“T have with me two or three things I want to read to you, 
y ! rine to mv mind points that would not be lest on any 


these 


right back at me. 


a? 


fair-minded man. I want to read to you first from Collier’s of 
Augnst 21st. just a short editorial, entitled, ‘Enemy or Friend? 
T wish vou would notice, in addition to using this as a forerunner 
of something I am going to say later, that the editorial itself car- 
ries some sentiments and some thoughts that are worth turning 
over in your own minds. It says: 

“‘\When we begin to talk about taking the worker inside, mighty 
little of the full meaning of that word has to do with dollars and 
cents. or even with hours of labor. Any human being who has a 
spirit that has not been killed by being made a mere machine, at 
the bottem of his heart wants a job to which he can look forward 
at breakfast. 

“Tf the job is just a dull, stupid, painful machine-like making 
of motions. it is a natural enemy of a man or woman. The 
Almighty never intended that the work of a human being should 
mean slow and humiliating death to the soul. No matter how hard 
the labor or how often the worker might think it would be better 
to snooze in the sunlight, the great game of mankind is making 
something or serving somebody. Most jobs of the world are that 
kind; they are friendly jobs, or can be made so! 


“Whether they deny it or not, men in the long run will care 
more whether the job is an enemy or a friend than they will care 
for dollars and time. Life is worth nothing without creating some- 
thing—and wanting to create it. 

““Tf a corporation said to you, ‘we will give you a job putting 
pins into a pin cushion, taking them out and putting them back 
uselessly, you promise to stick to the job for a lifetime, and for 
every workday, and we promise that when you die you will be 
worth a million dollars—what would you say? If you didn’t say 
you would see the corporation in hades first, you would be a good 
deal less than a whole man or a woman.’ 

“How can we connect that thought with the publishing busi- 
I will take any man in this audience to any newspaper 
office in Chicago in the present time and I will show you an as- 
tonishing percentage of the employes in the composing room, 
which constitutes always the bulk of the mechanical men, work- 
ing under artificial light, probably wearing out their lives, setting 
type in advertisements that were published as much as three 
months ago. And they will never be published again. 

“That is what is known as duplication of matrix matrer. Any 
advertisement that appears in more than one local paper in this 
city is, )99 times out of 1000, published from what is known as a 
matrix, a mechanical labor-saving operation. 

“The Typographical Union requires that every advertisement 
published from a matrix must be reproduced within three days 
from the time it was originally published or it must be reproduced 
on time and a half overtime. Since the war the latter time rule 
has been suspended, I am told. The order now is to simply do the 
best that can be done because of the shortage of labor. When the 
useless advertisement is completed it is dumped into the ‘hell box.’ 

“There is a school of journalism at the University of Missouri. 
Walter Williams, the dean, wrote me the following letter: 

““T have read with much interest the address in which you re- 
fer. You will be interested perhaps to learn that the Missourian, 
the daily afternoon newspaper issued by the schoel of journalism, 
has been for four years, after considerable strife, published in an 
open shop.’ 

“Professor Williams wrote a little article. He had it published 
in the Editor and Publisher, a publication that circulates largely 
among the editors of publications throughout the country and the 
advertising agencies. 

“The Editor and Publisher is looked upon as an authority in the 
publishing business. Professor William wrote this article and 
whether he had it in mind or not, I claim it is true that he worded 
it the way he cid to get it by the censor, This is what his article 
said: 

“Freedom of speech is of interest not merely to the press. 
The press is but the outpost which, attacked and captured, per- 
mits the citadel of the new order, the walls of the nation, to be 
taken. 

“Preservation of the ideal of western civilization means the 
preservation of unpolluted news sources, of the freedom of the 
press, of the right of criticism, of individual opinion, of deliberate 
consideration of public questions, of government by discussion as 
opposed to government by force.’ 

“This situation that I have described is going to be met by or- 
ganization, counter-organization. As I understand it, this or- 
ganization, representative of the State of Illinois and of its manu- 
facturing and industrial interests, is considering the question of 
an endorsement 6f the so-called right of a man to work. I also 
understand it is your thought to take in every decent employer of 
labor to give your employes a square deal. 

“You cannot do it under present circumstances. No use trying 
it. It is only through organization that you can meet the menace 
of the closed shop.” 


ness ? 





Lease Extension on University of Texas Lands. 


Austin, Tex., October S—[Special.]—At the special session of 
the Legislature just ended a law was passed granting an extension 
of five years to holders of oil and gas permits on University of 
Texas lands to prospect and develop oil upon their leases. The 
University of Texas owns more than 2,000,000 acres of land, prac- 
tically all of which is situated in the western part of the State, 
and is under lease for oil exploration and exploitation. At this 
time eight wildcat wells are being drilled upon this land, and 
locations have been made for other wells. Under the old law 
lessees were given only two years in which to develop any oil that 
may be upon the land. It is expected that the granting of this 
extension of time will stimulate drilling operations. 
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North Carolina Pine Interests Endangered by Deflation 


[Special Correspondence Manufacturers Record.] 


Raleigh, N. C., October 7. 

Declaring that present conditions in the pine lumber trade are 
the most unfavorable ever experienced, representatives of some 
700 sawmills in North Carolina met here today to effect an organ- 
ization and take such steps as may be possible to avert greater 
disaster to the industry. The Federal Reserve Board was blamed 
for its policy of deflation, which has prevented the financing of 
building operations, and at a time when there is a shortage of 
5,000,000 houses in the country it was regarded as an amazing 
condition that lumber manufacture must be shut down in order 
to avert bankruptcy among sawmill operators. Of mills report- 
ing on present production, only three reported no curtailment, 
while others reported percentages of curtailment running from 
25 per cent to a complete shutdown. Several of the mills reported 
that they had made no sales during the past 380 days. With the 
prices of their product selling at an average of $25 a thousand 
as against $53 a short time ago, it was declared that this decline, 
representing a loss from former prices of $400 to $500 a car, 
would force a drastic cut in production, and in many cases a 
complete shutdown of mills. 

The situation was declared to be of serious concern not only 
to the mill men of the State and of the South generally, but to 
the whole eastern part of the country, as North Carolina pine 
enters inte the construction, in some form, of @ large per, cent 
of all the houses built in the entire section. Ordinarily the fall 
is the time when the mills are busiest in North Carolina. If pro- 
duction is of necessity greatly curtailed, so that stocks are forced 
to a low level, it will be impossible to meet a building demand in 
the spring. Lumber cut in April will not be ready for builders’ 
use till fall, and the consequence will be a famine in lumber next 
year and a bidding up of prices by those who may engage in 
building operations then. 

The seriousness of the situation was felt by all the millmen in 
attendance at this meeting, and it was resolved to effect a perma- 
nent organization and take such steps as are possible to meet 
the crisis. The next meeting will be held at Raleigh, November 
24, and assurances of State-wide co-operation indicate that it will 
be an occasion of importance. It was reported that organizations 
are being effected in other States of the South, and it was decided 
that steps shall be taken to co-ordinate all movements in the same 
direction. 

The meeting today is the outgrowth of an effort recently made 
by an organization committee of which C. B. Thrift was chair- 
man and P. H. MeGill secretary. The hand-mill men of the State 
were already organized, in the North Carolina Pine Association. 
The “ground” mill or portable sawmill men had never been 
organized. They are, however, a predominant factor in lumber 
production, producing 800,000,000 out of the total pine produc- 
tion for the State of 1,250,000,000 feet, or approximately 70 per 
cent. In many cases one operator or company may own or con- 
trol a number of mills, but there has been no effort heretofore to 
unite the small operator and the larger interests into one organ- 
ization. ‘The present serious condition, affecting all alike, has 
stirred a very general interest in the necessity for some concerted 
action, and today’s conference for a study of the situation was the 
result. 

C. D. Orrell of Moncure, N. C., was elected chairman of the 
meeting. The discussion was very general, all testimony. how- 
ever, being to the effect that operation under present conditions, 
with cost of production running several dollars a thousand above 
the selling price, must inevitably lead to bankruptcy. The opinion 
was given that there is hardly more than 10 years’ cut of yellow 
pine in North Carolina, which fact would exaggerate the folly of 
working up lumber now in normal quantity, depleting the supply 
at a loss to producers. 

Inefficiency of labor was given as one of the reasons for the 
present loss on operation. One speaker declared that in former 
years he made more money when he. paid 40 cents a day for labor 
and sold his product at $4 a thousand than he was able to make 
when he paid labor $5 a day and sold his lumber at $17 to $30 
a thousand. 

A cut in wages was frequently referred to as inevitable if there 
is no early improvement in the situation. With an unavoidable 
curtailment in production, or a complete shutdown, as might be 
necessary in some cases, a number of laborers would be thrown 





out of employment, and with jobs more difficult to obtain than 
they have been in recent months or years, it was believed that an 
increase in the efficiency of men who remained at work would be 
evident. There was some talk of a possible necessity for a drastic 
cut in wages, one operator naming 3314 per cent as the amount 
he was inclined to believe necessary if he were to continue to 
operate, Another was of opinion that it might become necessary 
to shut down altogether for a while, resuming operations only 
after a readjustment of the wage scale had been eTected. 

While there was no crystallization of sentiment as to wage 
seales, it was held that a readjustment of the entire business 
would have to be made if it shall develop that the country has 
entered upon a permanent era of lower prices, 

It would be necessary to secure all information possible as to 
present conditions in order to form an opinion as to the future, 
and to that end it was yoted that a census be taken of all mills 
to show the amount of stocks now in hand. 

Reiteration was made of the declaration that nothing but a fair 
profit was desired by the millmen. It was denied that any 
profiteering had been indulged in by the pine lumber men in the 
past. Only in higher grades of pine and in hardwoods had there 
been great advances in prices, it was declared. Fifteen per cent 
of the cut is high grade, 85 per cent being of framing and boxing 
materials. Normally 55 per cent of this cut is used for building 
purposes, which indicates the wide extent of interest in the pine 
lumber industry in which the general public is involved. 

Today the market is stagnant. Buyers are waiting for lower 
prices, and, as is usual in a falling market, even a further cut 
would not move lumber, it is declared, each cut being regarded as 
simply a forerunner of still further cuts to come. 

Therefore, the pine lumber men of North Carolina are in a 
serious mood, and the deflation policy of the Federal Reserve 
Board finds no defenders in their ranks. 


New Woodworking Concern to Manufacture Folding 
Crates. 


Gulfport, Miss., Octeber 9—[Special.]—Starting with no 
money, but with plenty of brawn and pluck. and now at the head 
of a corporation capitalized at $50,000 that has more business 
than it can do is the interesting story of R. A. Van Seotter and 
R. H. Szymanski, two young sailors, who were discharged from 
the Navy after serving their country in the war with Germany 
and Austria. When their service in the Navy ended, the two 
sailors, experienced in woodworking and cabinet making, decided 
to locate in Gulfport. They sought financial aid and received 
the backing of R. L. Simpson, Hanun Gardner and other citizens 
of Gulfport. 

They opened a small plant and their business has grown so fast 
that they are enlarging it. They are now the managers of the 
Gulf Coast Mill & Cabinet Works, a $50.000 corporation, and 
are going into the woodworking business on a large seale. The 
officers of the company are Charles S. Brown, president; R. H. 
Szymanski, vice-president. and R. A. Van Scotter, secretary and 
treasurer, 

The plant manufactures office, bank and store fixtures, with 
furniture as a staple prodnet. Recently the company secured 
the patent rights on a folding crate, and is arranging to manu- 
facture these by the thousand. The folding crate is a new patent, 
and it is claimed it can be put on the market cheaper than other 
crates. 

Investigation by the company disclosed the fact that there is a 
market on the Gulf coast alone for 1.000.000 of these crates a 
year. The crates are used by oyster and shrimp packers, vege- 
table producers and all classes of shipeprs. The comnanyv has 
the backing and support of the Gulfport Chamber of Commerce. 





$300,000 Hospital Building for Denison, Tex. 


The contract for the erection of a $300,000 hospital building at 
Denison, Tex., has been awarded by the Hospital Association of 
the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway. The building, which will 
be of brick and reinforced concrete, with slate roof, will provide 
a capacity of 100 beds. The architects are Roberts & Griesenbeck 
and the contractors Munn & Co., all of Dallas. 
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Traveling and Living Costs in France 


By Epwin C. ECKEL. 
III. 


At the time of my returr from Europe in July, 1919, I had a 
very fair idea of the necessary costs of traveling and living ex- 
penses in Western Europe. sut at that date exchange was still 
artificially stabilized, and the frane was held on a basis of 5.90 


franes per dollar. In the year that followed. exchange was al- 


lowed to take a normal course, and the frane has at this date 
fallen to over 15 frances per dollar—or less than 7 cents per 


france, as compared with a frane value of 19.3 cents before the 
war. ? 

On the other side of the account, living costs, as measured in 
francs, had certainly increased in France during the year, and 
when iny present trip came up for consideration I tried my best, 
but without much success, to find out how far the fall in the 
frane and the rise in costs had counterbalanced each other.  Al- 
most every issue of an American paper contained some 
item as to the high cost of living in Europe, but few of them 
gave any details or itemized costs. The trouble, as I now see it, 
is that many of the people who wrote those distressing articles 
had never traveled in Europe before; and some of them, I am 
convinced, had never paid a hotel or restaurant bill anywhere 
before they came to France. Frederick Palmer, whose experi- 
ence abroad had been long and continuous, cleared up the matter 
for me very well, and I planned my exchange buying on the 
theory that prices (in francs) had risen some 50 per cent since 
I left in 1919. So that I allowed 50 per cent more frances per 
day, but since francs were 15 instead of 6 for the dollar, it 
meant a far smaller number of dollars per day. The actual 
results are pretty clearly in line with these estimates. as we will 
see later. 

In the present article I am going to discuss the cost, both in 
francs and dollars, of a number of the chief items which would 
naturally make up the bulk of the expenses of an American 
traveling and living in France in the fall of 1920. In so doing, 
I will adopt the tourist viewpoint; that is to say, we will assume 
that the frances are costing us about seven cents each. In a 
later article I hope to have data on wages and incomes available, 
and then we can see just how these high prices affect the French 
laborer and the French business man. But at present we will 
consider merely the American tourist, and will take up, in turn, 
railroad tickets, hotel bills, clothes, furnishings and wines, tobacco, 
ete. In doing this I will name hotels, shops and brands of mer- 
chandise without hesitation, because the question of class enters 
into all of these comparisons. 


press 


Railroad Fares in France. 


Reports to the contrary, the French train service is in far 
better shape than it was in 1917, 1918 or 1919. French trains do 
not always arrive with the certainty of the Pennsylvania, but, on 
the other hand, they rarely fall to the level of the New Haven or 
the Erie. There are more trains in operation than in the three 
years preceding, so that they are not so crowded. This means 
that second-class is now a possible means of travel, for the differ- 
ence between first and second is not a matter of wealth or social 
standing, but of comfort and space requirement. The same com- 
pertment which is cut up into eight places in the second-class is 
cut into only six in the first-class. So if you have much baggage, 
or are overweight yourself, you naturally have to buy a first-class 


Edwin C. Eckel, recently Major of Engineers, United States Army, 
one of the most widely-known engineers'and geologists in this coun- 
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tunity. a series of articles on European conditions. We believe that 
no other American who has visited Europe will be better able to size 
up the whole situation from the economic and political standpoint.— 
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ticket. Otherwise you are free to choose. When the trains are 
not crowded, so that there are only 3 or 4 persons to a compart- 
ment, either class is more comfortable than our Pullman ears. 
When the trains are crowded, so that the compartments are filled 
and the corridors full of people, even the first-class is not as 
comfortable as our day coaches; so that it is hard to make an 
exact comparison in cost per mile. 

At present the fares over these typical and much-traveled runs 
in France are as follows: 


-—First class—, -Second class 


One Round One Round 

Distance, way. trip. way. trip. 

Paris to Le Havre.... 228 kms, 50 fr. 72% fr. 32 fr. 52 fr. 
Paris to Bordeaux.... 588 kms. 124fr. 187 fr. 82 fr. 131 fr. 
Paris to Marseilles... 862 kms. 183 fr. 275~—Sséffr.. 122 fr. 194 fr. 


Changing kilometers into miles and francs into dollars, we 
have averages for these three runs about as follows: 


RATES OF FARE PER MILE RUN. 


Cents per mile, 


Cents per mile, 
lfrane. 7 


7 cts.=1 france. 
38 












First class—one-way ticket................ 6.56 2.¢ 
First class—round-trip ticket.............. 4.92 1.78 
Second class—one-way ticket ene . 1.58 
Second class—round-trip ticket........... 3. 1,26 


It can_be seen immediately that even if we take these rates at 
the old exchange value of the frane, rail travel is cheaper in 
France than in the United States; while if we figure them at 
the exchange rate which the present-day tourist is really paying 
for his francs, the rates are ridiculously low. No American 
need hesitate to come to France on account of railroad travel. 


Street Cars and Taxicabs. 


Considering that coal and gasoline cost perhaps twice as much 
here as in the United States, it seems almost miraculous to find 
that all the means of transportation are really functioning so 
well and so cheaply. Perhaps some light might be thrown on 
the matter if we could compare relative labor efficiency in the 
two countries, for I have an idea that just at present you can 
hire just about twice as much hand work in France for the same 
amount of money. 

The street cars, omnibuses and the subway system of Paris, 
as well as in the smaller cities I have so far visited, are mostly 
on a flat half-franc basis, say 10 cents, on the old franc value. 
But it is worth noting that the Paris subways, which are cleaner, 
have better cars and are more steadily operated than those in 
New York, are charging this rate only for first-class passengers. 
The second-class cars, equal at their worst to the New York cars, 
charge only 30 centimes, say 6% cents. 

As for taxicabs, rates have been raised, it is true, but they 
are still absurdly lew judged by New York standards. When 
you arrive in Paris from your boat, you will reach your hotel, 
wherever it may be located, for from 21% to 4 frances; that is, 
from 50 to 80 cents, based on the old frane value, or, say, 18 to 
28 cents, based on what you paid for your francs. At night 
your rates will average some 50 per cent higher. 


In the Matter of Hotels. 


First of all, let us note that Paris hotels are not at present 
overcrowded—not in the same sense that New York hotels have 
been for the past two years. It is true that just now we are 
between seasons, and that as French people begin to come back 
to Paris concitions may become a little more difficult for a time. 
But just now you can telegraph from Le Havre or Cherbourg 
when your boat arrives, with the practical certainty that any 
hotel you wire to will have a room ready when you reach Paris 
in the evening. 

Second, as to rates, and here we will have to be specific, because 
the kind of room and the class of hotel make all the difference in 
the world when we are trying to compare prices. Speaking 
generally, rates have increased perhaps 50 per cent since July, 
1919, but they are still low, judged by American standards, 
remembering always that your frances have only cost you 7 cents 
each. 

For example, even the purely English-American hotels of the 
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type of Claridge, Meurice and Ritz can in most cases give you a 
room without bath for from 40 to 60 francs, say $3 or $4, or a 
room with bath for 100 francs, say $7. Above this, you can go 
as far as you choose, but these base prices would certainly not 
be high in the New York equivalents of this group of hotels. 

But unless you are of the sort who can’t possibly be torn 
away from the mad delights of an English tea, you will probably 
prefer to go to some other hotel anyway. And in that case you 
will find perhaps 20 to 30 hotels as good as anyone might desire, 
where you can get rooms without bath for from 10 to 25 francs 
per day, and room with bath for from 30 to GO francs. 


Wines, Liquors and Tobacco. 


It is possible that even the heading of this section may hurt 
the feelings of the reader for one reason or another, but the 
cbjects mentioned are still matters of interest to the tourist. 

Wines have gone up very little in price since 1919, a condition 
explained by the cutting down of export trade to America, 
Canada and Great Britain. The various restrictions and duties 
have had serious effects upon certain lines of French industry and 
commerce, a fact to which we will recur in a later articl>. Here 
we need only note the effect on local prices, as stated above. 
Champagnes of good brands and ordinary years range from 3°) 
to 50 franes a quart, say $2 to $3.50 The normal red Bur- 
gundies—Beaune, Ninte, Pommard, “ete.—may cost you 8 to 20 
francs; the white and red Bordeaux a little less. 

As for cognae and liqueurs, the same thing may be said. Ata 
small cafe they may cost 2 francs, at the more popular cafes 
3 to 4 francs. The hotels of normal type will charge a little 
more. At places patronized chiefly by automobile parties and 
tourists prices may be much higher. At the Trinion Hotel at 
Versailles, for example, you will pay 8 or 9 francs for a cognie or 
benedictine after your meal. That is not because the liqueur is 
specially good, but because you are drinking it in the room where, 
according to leading specialists, a League of Nations was almost 
born. 

As to tobacco, there are two bugaboos which ought to be laid 
away permanently. One is as to French customs examination, 
the other as to tobacco scarcity and _ prices. Regarding the 
former, it may be said thet the only articles in which customs 
authorities are at all interested are tobacco and matches. The 
theory is that you can bring in free some 30 cigarettes, a dozen 
cigars, two or three tins of pipe tobacco and, say, half a dozen 
boxes of matches. The practice is that if you make a frank 
declaration of the quantities you have you are allowed to take 
in two or three times as much as [ have noted. But if you 
lie about it and are caught it is more serious. é 

And then, supopse you do wreck your conscience, say by filling 
all your spare shoes with cigarettes or some such wicked folly, 
when you are landed you find that you can buy most of the brands 
you like a little cheaper than in New York. Prices haven't gonc 
up quite as fast as the france has fallen, that is all. 


As for Clothes. 


My advice to the intending tourist, male, American, is to bring 
over only such wearing apparel as he absolutely needs, and to 
buy as much as he can here. He will save a good deal of money, 
and in most lines will have a better lot of materials to choose 
from. Perhaps some definite examples will make this clear. 

Just before leaving New York I stopped at Young's for a hat, 
and was offered a felt that I liked for (tax included) $9.40. But 
I chanced doing better over here, and the gamble was justified. 
French soft hats of at least equal grade sell at 50 to SO franes, 
say $3.50 to $5.60; the best hat Delion carries is 95 franes, a little 
under $7. Good English makes are priced about like the French, 
while the Italian hats made by Borsalino. which is very well 
known in America, sell here for 60 frances ($4.20). which is well 
below its American price. 

In other furnishings conditions are similar. Heavy linen Eng- 
lish collars sell for 5 to 51% franes. say 35 to 40° cents, while 
French collars, about equal to American in grade, sell for 2 to 
3 francs (14 to 21 cents). Guyot suspenders sell at 10 frances 
(70 cents), and very wenderful ties can be obtained at from 
10 to 25 francs. Shirts range around 25 to 40 frances each, linen. 
percale, ete. Dress shirts are higher. but not over 50 to 609 
francs (33.59 to S4). F Z 

As to shoes, the economy is still in buying here. for good walk- 
it 


g shoes range from 60 to 120 franes. ‘Then, of course, there 


are a number of things which would be bought here by prefer- 
ence—walking sticks, umbrellas, raincoats, ete.—for there are 
some articles where the French or English make is commonly 
superior in either quality or attractiveness to our own. 

Overcoats of English cloth will be made for you by Fnglish 
shops here at 500 to 600 francs ($85 to $42), and business suits, 
also of English woolens, at a little lower price. So that alto- 
gether there is very little reason to carry over a lot of excess 
baggage with the idea that you can't find the things you need at 
reasonable prices 

The fact is, as we can see very well, that French prices should 
not have been expected to rise exactly in proportion to the fall 
in the france, dollar ratio, except with regard to articles which 
are imported into France from America. In all other cases the 
rise in French prices has been determined, in part by actual 
scarcity of some articles, but mainly by the overlond of paper- 
note circulation. Now for six or seven months past the circula- 
tion has been very sharply reduced, so that this factor is no longer 
operative. In consequence, French retail prices began to break 
early in July. 1920, and the process of price-cutting seems to be 
still in progress. The effects, so far as French industries and 
the French people themselves were concerned, will be discussed 
in a later article. 


Tremendous Stocks of Hides Accumulating in Texas. 


San Antonio, Tex., October 2—[Special.]—An average of more 
than 5,000,000 pounds of hides are concentrated and sold in San 
Antonio each year. Buyers report that the price of hides on the 
local market has dropped from 50 cents a pound to 10 cents a 
pound during the last 12 months. Big stocks are accumulating 
not only in San Antonio, but in other concentrating towns of 
Texas and the Southwest where the cattle industry is large. In 
former years enormous importations of hides from Mexico were 
made each year, but of late there has been little trade of this 
character. This is due, it is stated, to the big drop in prices. 
Buyers are told that the prevailing low price is due to glutted 
markets. 

It is stated that tanners are overstocked with hides which were 
purchased at war prices, and that there is little prospect of any 
demand for the raw product even at present low prices until the 
surplus supply is disposed of. It is expected by hide dealers that 
when the high-priced hides are exhausted there will be a big drop 
in the price of shoes and all leather goods. This condition may be 
brought about within the next few months. The fact that the 
present price of hides is below pre-war prices and that the stocks 
from the packers and other sources are constantly accumulating 
leads to the belief on the part of men who have investigated the 
situation that in due time the prices of shoes and leather goods 
generally may fall below what they were before the present high- 
price era set in, unless there should be some sort of combination 
in effect to maintain the prices. If the law of supply and demand 
governs the situation, prices of the manufactured goods will take 
a big tumble, they say. 





Arkansas Aluminum in the Automobile Industry. 


In view of the demand for aluminum in the automobile industrs 
it is somewhat surprising that the value of the primary aluminum 
produced in the United States in 1919, $35,558,000, was about 6 
per cent less than that in 1918, says the United States Geological 
Survey. This decrease, however, was due chiefly to the aceumula- 
tion of large stocks in 1918. With a favorable market the output 
in 1920 may be greater than ever. 

The bodies, engines and other parts of some automobiles are 
made of aluminum to reduce their weight, and this use and the 
other uses of alumimum in the form of castings and drawn and 
pressed ware has necessitated the enlargement of several alumi- 
pum-making plants and the construction of new ones during the 
last few years. The increasing use of aluminum foil to replace 
the more expensive tin foil has also necessitated qn increese in 
producing capacity. 

The automobile and aluminum industries are closely connected 
with Arkansas, because that State furnishes nine-tenths of the 
bauxite mined in the United States, says the Geological Survey, 
and bauxite is the clay-like mineral from which most aluminum 
is derived. The total quantity of bauxite produced in the United 
States in 1919 was 376.000 tons, of which 333,000 tons, valued at 
$1,855,000, was mined in Arkansas. 
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World’s Consumption of Cotton for Crop Year 1920 


[Special Correspondence Manufacturers Record.] 


Manchester, October 1. 

The International Federation of Master Cotton Spinners’ and 
Manufacturers’ Asscciations has published statistics relating to 
the consumption of raw cotton during last season and stocks of 
raw cotton in the hands of spinners on the 31st of July, 1920, 
together with particulars relating to the number of spindles 
throughout the world. The figures with regard ito raw cotton 
consumption are the first issued since the end of the war. Re- 
turus have been received from all countries, with the exception 
of Austria and Russia. On the basis of the statistics the con- 
sumption of America during the 12 months ending July last is 
given as 12,480,000 bales, plus 70,000 bales for Austria, or a total 
consumption of 12,500,000 bales. The amount of Egyptian 
cotton used during the 12 months is 860,000 bales, and of Indian 
cotton 3,680,000 bales. The total world consumption of all 
kinds of cotton for last year, except what was used in Russia, 
may be put down as 19,100,000 bales. Stocks of raw cotton 
at the mills throughout the world on July 31 last were: Ameri- 
ran, 2,275,000 bales; Egyptian, 273,000; Indian, 1,925,000, and 
sundries 502,000 bales, making a total of 4,975,000 bales, in addi- 
tion to cotton held by Russian mills. According to the returns 
received 10,827,950 spindles were idle on July 31, and to. this 
number must be added the idle spindles of Russia and Austria, 
and a certain percentage for these mills which have not made 
returns, so that throughout the world there are at least 16,000,000 
idle spindles out of a total spindleage of 154.200,000. 

The Manchester Guardian of September 30 published a very 
interesting interview with Sir Charles Macara, one of the world’s 
leading cotton authorities, as follows: 

“A good deal of pessimism exists in the cotton trade just now, 
and it cannot be denied that the position is unsatisfactory. It has 
been made worse, however, than it need have been by lack of 
knowledge of essential facts and by the declines that have taken 
place being regarded out of perspective, recoveries being largely 
ignored. The only way to understand the position is by taking 
long views, and even then account should be taken of the “points- 
on” that have to be paid for cotton. This information, unfortu- 
nately, is not available for the press and the public, but, as Sir 
Charles Macara pointed out in an interview yesterday, it is regu- 


COTTON CONSUMPTION FOR 
Total results of all countries 


Number of Number 
active and idle of active 


larly tabulated and is available for the trade when wages ques- 
tions in the spinning industry come up for decision. 

“To find the remedy for the present state of things we must 
know the causes. Sir Charles Macara states thus: 

“There are several causes. In the first place, it is due to the 
Government’s mistaken policy with regard to the restriction of 
credits, together with the increase in the excess profits duty and 
other burdensome taxation. Instead of encouraging enterprise, 
the effect of the Government policy has been to stifle it. The pre- 
vailing industrial unrest is another point. This again is the result 
of the interference of politicians in industrial matters which they 
do not understand. It is this which is mainly responsible for the 
present unsatisfactory relationship between capital and labor, 
Another cause is the violent fluctuations in cotton and other com- 
modities, and the manner in which these fluctuations are recorded 
in the public press, falls in price being exaggerated and rises 
slurred over, so that it is utterly impossible outside the ranks of 
the cotton experts to arrive at the real meaning of things. 


Public’s Mistaken Expectations. 

“When cotton is a little cheaper the public are apt to run away 
with the idea that if they happen to want cotton goods a day or 
two later the draper will tell them he has reduced his prices. But 
it does not work out that way at all. 

“The effect of a change in the price of the raw material (Sir 
Charles Macara points out) is not visible in actual goods for sey- 
eral months, owing to the time that elapses before the raw mate- 
rial becomes the finished article. At the present time this period 
often extends over a year. The coarseness or fineness of the fabric, 
of course, has also to be considered in connection with the raw 
eotton. The finer the goods the less effect has the price of raw 
cotton upon the finished article. The growing of cotton has been 
greatly affected, like all other industries, by high wages and in- 
creased cost of fertilizers, transport and other things, and it is 
not conceivable that prices can be any other than high for some 
years. Any possible drop in the price of raw material would be 
counterbalanced by the universal increase in wages through all 
the processes in which the raw material has to pass. The cumu- 
lative effect of these increases is very high. 


YEAR ENDED JULY 31, 1920. 
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spinning spinning number 
spindles spindles of spinning 
as perreturns as per returns —IN ACTUAL BALES —_—_— spindles in 
Countries. received. received. American. East Indian. Egyptian. Sundries. Total. each country. 
Europe—- 
Great Britair....... 51 645,401 50, 045, a 2,620,785 51,129 389,062 124,338 3.185,314 58.692.410 
ear 4.880 5, 5,658, 63 ae 072 43,835 53.751 18,141 629,799 9, 490.0 0 
Germany panera 740 3 73.709 14,467 40,758 484,911 9,400,000 
_ ae 4,095,392 133,330 33,364 6,805 670,702 4,514.8 ) 
Czecho-Slovakia .... 3,584,420 J i 8,028 363 2 506 97,877 3.584.420 
OS eee 1.800,0004 1,8), 0007 305.0007 40, OOF 25,0004 20,0007 3900007 ? 800, 090 
Belgium .. 1,5 1, 467, 452 158,977 2.350 913 234,906 Hy 2 500 
Switzerland ........ 1.4 380, 53,98 19,330 478 79,514 11536. O74 
a a res 238. 048 126,846 72 70 8,184 1,400,090+ 
MIND oiivcrsecetvcs 468,024 —_—_l _(w lc rhlrlrlrrClUh)]) OC“ eng e's c's'c'e 316 70,667 670,350 
errr 597.942 598.942 $4468 jj. j 22,0384 j= —§ csecssee 1,473 107, 975 597,942 
Portugal 482.0007 482 0007 53 14,064 4820007 
Finland 239,828 239,828 ae 239,828 
DOREARTE 6c cccccccers 116,644 a a ae eerie ee 23 2 116,644 
PEE cénavsinceseus 66,652 el lc wl! I ene eee 10. 269 72,724 
| 82,355,345 73, 12 ‘1, 035 > 539,044 6,087,382 94,079,692 
Asia— 
India 5,504,354 5, ry 603 390 1,684,105 2.470 8,400 1,695,365 6,689,680 
Japan 3,690,140 3,155,271 708,794 1. 149,900 20,902 203,837 2,983,433 3,690,090 
China 1,036 1280, 036 sionkeleer ane . 690,398 * 690,398 1,600,000 
Total 9,753, 910 709, 184 902 635 4,469,196 i, 979.7 70 
America— a eases Pe - mae 
United States....... 35,872,000 35,499,000 6,010,515E 12,0007 160,0007 
EEE vasseseseesnes 681,012 681,012 ae  Bkbinges penneiaie 
MEIN ssccccsesisncce 253,424 253.424 ee 
UI, aR inceccocatesaiwcialersied 303,068 ee = i, bts + Wahinnres 1 woo. 000 
MONE secicovensanns 81 109, 504 36,736,504 6,129,281 12,000 6, 663, 663 39.392 000 
Sundries .............. 46, 1 10 san enes. fi aay ain 16,700 16,700 
Grand total..... 129,985,519 "419,657,589 “11,703,144 3: 299,779 805,409 1,428,609 17,236,941 145,701,462 


*Bales of 500 pounds. 637,779 bales represent Chinese cotton: some of the balance of 52,619 bales may be American—the cable does not 


give details. +Approximately. 


tIncludes 53,243 bales sea_islana. 


$334.327 linters in addition. 


No returns included from Russia and Austria, representing 7,200,00) and 1,300,000 spindles, respectively, of which only a small portion in 
work. These 8,500,000 spindles must be added to above 145,701,462 to arrive at the total spindleage of the world. 
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as 
) Another point has also great influence. The means of convert- hours run in the English cotton mills have been reduced from 55% 
ing the raw cotton into textiles have, of course, been greatly cur- hours to 48 hours. The United States has also adopted these re- 
tailed by the war. The recent statistics of the International Cotton duced hours, and the rest of the world is following the lead... Loss 
Federation gave an estimate of 16,000,000 spindles as being “idle,” of production and curtailment of hours are said to be responsible 
ques- but it seems to me also that much machinery is running for for a 17 per cent decrease in output, but there is a general feeling 
a limited number of hours, especially in Continental coun- that the decrease is really 25 per cent. Then again, the cost of 
must tries, not more than a quarter of the normal output being pro- renewals and of building new mills may be estimated at from 350 
duced. Another important factor, too, should be remembered. The to 400 per cent over pre-war rates. Working expenses, wages, fuel 
o the : COTTON SPINNING SPINDLES (SPINNERS’ RETURNS), JULY 31, 1920. 
on of . Spindles 
y and i , spinning Spindles Total 
prise . ; ’ Spindles spin- American, Spindles in stopped at Total number — estimated 
wey Mule spindles Ring spindles ning Egyptian East Indian course of present of active number of 
» pre- in work as per in workas per cotton as per and sundry construction as (“Idle spindles spinning 
esult returns returns returns cottons as per returns Spindles) as perreturns spindles in 
. Countries. received. received. received, per returns. received. as per returns. received. each country. 
they Furope— 
r the Breet Weal. osc cscisiccsssce 39,391,318 10,654,584 15,397 031 34,648,871 699,994 1,599,499 50,045 58,692,410 
) INE cncuuwechaswawdsewsse's 2,677,518 2,981,112 t 404.834 57 5,65 9,400,000 
abor. EE hccn duiwemn dene bknse 2,510,492 2,720,504 7% 56.07 6 1.800 3, 9,400,000T 
com- taly 971,477 2,961,416 9,254 39 30,256 162,499 

a Czecho-Slovakia 700,000 180.042 4 1. 42 815 1,603,857 
orded Spain eeewaaweee 1,10),000* ? 1,800,000* 1.800 000+ 
rises DED ivcssuseuverscauienes 1,044.898 23. 436 1.444.016 1.467 

: EE a scpcisoe in saeuson 558,116 5D 690,281 . 380546 
ks of ier ; 87,734 126,846 

PE cies  —————— - “<——~  — “epsdiceiert 403,399 . 
Dt Gthhechmaaseas ae ———. $$  ‘weeseses 593,942 
ORO cin sncssonanvensso ne a lee 482.000* 
Finland 172,134 ae wee 3§==— ((Ndbdeeet. 44 “Soeteonsae 
oa aT DE cuteness i <= ——— $$ oases, 64 “ST  |#  wwandrs 24,240 
away Norway BRS (i AGTED nn cee 976 4,312 
iv or —_—_—_—_—— ———___- — ~~ .—— — _ —— 
But aidiccnnsiiadaerrenns 48,891,769 24,229,266 18,412 906 708,12! 1,200,666 9, 3,121, 94,079,692 
Asia— 

Ree EE Ainicncatancncwieens ues 987,930 4. 330,673 3,275 52,343 185,751 6.689, 680 
(Si BNE aincas 6Gctinaweu-sedd ob Wein 39,172 3.116.099 286,240 $5,000 534,869 3,690,090 
* sev- SEE: Euciticiwipdadearseentes> “Wesokwaee eo : § | > axemwete 1,600,000 
nate- 3 BE uicsccieseietosases 1,027,102 8,726,898 1 720,620 9,753,910 11,979, 770 
eriod : 2 = : rs : 7 
= America— 
sai United States............. 32,244,000 3,000,000* 574,346 * 373,000 35,499,000 35,872,000 

raw CEE “swikvuuswceussdensnnas aa 8 =—Ss Laeaenaw — 60—“<ité*=*téC 6SL.012 1,200,000 

nee IN ion acs aicaneienns sivas 992 aes 0 aso 253.424 720,000 

sisi SE AREER 1,000 re ee Se 303,068 1,600,000 
been eases Oman tees RSENS names age —— = caren ~ ees . = onan a 
“_s sb ainaentcnkesnasanee 3.474, 808 33,261,696 8,000,000 33,736,604 691,026 373,000 36,736,504 39,392,000 
it is PN ori ork cblkdanadcsant. reaeaaiees MI awison 46,140 1,400 ee RA 46,140 250,000 
aed Grand total............. 53, 393,679 66,263,910 21,712,421 97,945,168 2,030,435 10,327,920 119,657,589 145,701,462 
ld be ain =e ? : ‘ : : , 

I be iThere are. in addition, 1,200,000 doubling spindles in Germany. No replies have been received from 26 mills containing approximately 
h all 369,000 active spindles and 271,300 idle spindles. * Approximately. ‘In France there are altogether 1,900,000 spindles stopped. 
umu- N. B.—No returns included from Russia and Austria, representing 7,200,000 and 1,300,000 spindles, respectively, of which only a small por- 

tion in work. These 8,500,000 spindles must be added to above 145,701,462 to arrive at the total spindleage of the world. 
STOCKS OF COTTON IN SPINNERS’ HANDS ON. JULY 31, 1920 (“INVISIBLE SUPPLY’—SPINNERS’ RETURNS). 
Total results of all countries according to returns received 

Number of Number Total 
ul active and idle of active estimated 
ted spinning spinning number 
er spindles spindles of spinning 
ning asperreturns as per returns co ———IN ACTUAL BALES—— —_———— spindles in 
‘s in Countries. received. received. American. East Indian. Egyptian. Sundries. Total, each country. 
intry Europe— 

oo Great Britain....... 51, 645 7.401 50,045,902 250,263 10,263 29,334 384, 624 58,692,410 
410 I 5,658,630 88,621 11,019 5 9,400,000 
000 GOTMANY occescesase 5,230,996 36,496 11,999 9,400,000 
000 Italy 893 130,271 3,619 4,514,800 
800 Czecho-Slova pa 1.603.857 37 1,092 3,584,420 
, eee 1,800,000+ 1.5007 1 $00,000 

eae 1,467. 441 
Switzerland ........ "380,546 424 f 
eee 1: 26. 846 140 14000007 
a eo fae 86) SR — gaaclocttin 181 670,350 
ee Sse 35+»=§6_—(lvzBeUU0U0U0UdUmlllC Glew cts 576 597,942 
i 482.007 41 482,000F 
eee 58 239,828 
DOMME ccc 2a. eae @4 q.qg SFB _ @wereccs §§ i veveerre §  susiscnes 116,644 
Dennou -_e- —aaea.lcl l le rlrTSlUlUllt”tC~C~«~ RR Cll 0. eee Seer 72,72 
| ee 647,774 198,411 141,844 63,445 1,051,474 94,079,692 
Asia— 
India 66 780,258 544 783,056 6,689,680 
G0 Japan 265,750 749,867 15,910 20,25 3,690,090 
090 PRR csaiemcacccs ae jE . gntcceew. §  <eeewus. _Reaorsnen 150,738* 1,600,000 
000 oven So nemennees eae ae ———— ——_—__—_— 
POA xkssi mens 10, 474, 530 9,753,910 265,816 1,530,125 16,454 173,180 11,979,770 

770 —— = ——— ——a == = - === 
ts fl America—- 

United States....... 35,872,000 35,499,000 1, 20796194 4,3007 96,1587 48,7007 1,356,777$ 35,872,000 
000 eee 681,012 681,012 _——- 4 = iwmupee " i «@6ansner .  —seenbees 33,631 1,200,000 

000 BION case scxasicones 253.424 253,424 Sl =e evcccece 90 11,014 11,455 720,000 

‘000 BEE: “accwciesswwecae 303,068 DROGR = ltwtcc cs = (twee eee tte pws 18,393 18,393 1,600,000 
") ——— — pee ———— — ——_——_ — ——— 
sane Esc kcivinesicncs Zz: 109,51 504 36,736,504 4,300 96,248 78,107 1,420,256 39,392,000 
000 =— == = == = = : = = . r— == 
IE eccskinnwentures 46, 14 ) 46,140 ee ne 12,600 12,600 250,000 
000 — qummeenennces . : ——-= : : : — == none 
Grand total..... ~ 129,985,519 119,657, 589 2,155, 191 1,732,836 254,546 327,332 4,469,905 145,701,462 

462 *Bales of 500 pounds, 134,496 bales are Chinese cotton: some of the balance of 16,242 bales may be American—the cable does not give details. 

yApproximately. tIncludes 14,654 bales sea island. §274,741 linters in addition. _ 
} not N. B.—No returns included from Russia and Austria, representing 7,200,000 and 1,300,000 spindles, respectively, of which only a small por- 


tion in work. 


These 8,500,000 spindles must be added to the above 145,701,462 to arrive 


at the world’s total spindleage. 
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and lighting have also enormously increased. Makers of machin- 
ery, faced with the arrears of the war, find it almost impossible 
to take on new work. 


A General Slump Improbable. 

“What are the conclusions to be drawn from the above state- 
ment of facts? 

“T'nless (Sir C. Macara says) the people of the world are going 
to reduce their standard of comfort, so far as clothing is con- 
cerned, there is every possibility of a scarcity of cotton products. 
Indeed, there is no more reason today to look for a general slump 
in prices than there was during the recent period, when the de- 
mand was so largely in excess of the supply that the main consid- 
eration was not price, but delivery. Any increase in the world’s 
producing capacity is just as remote as it was during the recent 
boom in mill shares. Comparisons between British and American 
prices have recently been made, but to make such comparisons 
correctly it is necessary to ascertain the extent to which the prod- 
ucts on both sides had advanced. It is also necessary to know 
how much trade has been done. Some months ago it was stated 
that an American syndicate, with large capital. was being formed 
for the purpose of supplying Europe, and especially Great Britain, 
with cotton goods, yet shortly afterwards Americans came to Eng- 
land, anxious to buy all the cotton goods available. It is well 
known that before the war America exported about 5 per cent of 
her cotton manufactures, while this country exported as much as 
75 to 80 per cent to all parts of the world.” 








Building Riverview Dam on Chattahoochee River. 


Referring to its contract for building the Riverview dam on the 
Chattahoochee River, the Hardaway Contracting Co., B. H. Hard- 
away, president, Columbus, Ga., writes to the MANUFACTURERS 
REcorRD : : 

“For many years there has been in operation on the west bank 
of the Chattahoochee River, at Riverview, Ala.. a large cotton 
mill, the power for the driving of which was and is hydro-electric, 
secured from the Chattahoochee River. There has been a hydro- 
electric power plant developed by the same company at Langdale, 
on the west bank of the Chattahoochee River, about five miles up- 
stream from Riverview. The power-house for the Langdale plant 
was on the west side of the river. ‘ The river is very broad at this 
point, and there are many islands between its banks. The water 
from the Langdale tailrace had been confined to a channel nearest 
to the Alabama shore by the building of a rock crib fill dam from 
island to island. 

“During the winter of 1919 and 1920 the heavy floods washed 
away these dams and the company decided to build a stone dam, 
which is only about 12 or 14 feet high, from the head of Campbell 
Island. which is a large island with rock base and contains about 
150 acres. to the Georgia shore. The Riverview power-house is 
located on the Alabama side, near the foot of Campbell Island, and 
the stone dam connects the east side of the power-house with a 
bluff of Campbell Island, so that the old construction, together 
with new dam, will make a continuous dam across the Chatta- 
hoochee River, of which Campbell Island will form a part. A 
head of about 18 feet will be safely secured at Riverview. This is 
the same head that had been secured, with more or less interrup- 
tion from time to time, by the crib dam connecting the east side of 
the Langdale tailrace with the head of Campbell Island. The 
stone dam which is now being built is about 900 feet long, and will 
contain probably 4000 cubic yards.” 





Problem of Increasing the Gold Supply. 


A. A. Smiru, Atlanta, Ga. 

Referring to your editorial of September 30 on the world’s 
decreasing gold supply, this is a very important matter and 
should be given serious thought by all business men all over the 
United States. It was suggested by some Western miners to 
Congress about a year ago that on account of the high wages 
paid miners, which is over double that paid before the late war, 
the mining of gold would decrease right along, as other precious 
metals were more remunerative. But these miners suggest that 
if the Government would put the standard at $32.50 per ounce, 
instead of $20.50, it would induce a great many miners to embark 
in this business and produce the “yellow metal.’ This matter 
should be brought before Congress when it meets again by your 
editor. 


Motor Trucks Supplement Farmers’ Work Stock. 


Reports to the United State Department of Agriculture from 
831 corn-belt farmers who own motor trucks indicate that the 
motor truck on most of these farms supplements work-stock rather 
than replaces it. Ninety per cent of the farmers reported that 
“time saving” is the greatest advantage, and 75 per cent held that 
“poor roads” is the biggest disadvantage, while 9 per cent believed 
they will find trucks a profitable investment. 

The average mileage made per year by these trucks is 2777, the 
cost of operation being about 16% cents to 17 cents a mile, making 
the total annual cost $460 to $470. In the corn-belt the cost of 
keeping a horse averages $200 yearly, and the average size truck 
is the equivalent of 1.2 head of work-stock; hence, the reduction 
in expense for this item is about $240. Labor saved on the aver- 
age farm through use of trucks amounted to $163, and applying 
these two items as reductions in expense it is found that $60 to 
$70 was spent in operating trucks above the cost of horse teams. 
ITowever, custom hauling practiced on most of these farms netted 
ebout $50 yearly, leaving only $10 to $20, which is more than 
overbalanced by saving in time, the ability to get goods to market 
more quickly and in better condition than before. 

Most of these farms are above the average in size, being of about 
346 acres. Heretofore the goods were sold in markets averaging 
7 miles distance; now the average distance is 18 miles, one-fourth 
of the farmers having changed markets since buying trucks. 

The rated capacity of these trucks runs from one-half to two 
tons. but only 9D per cent are less than one ton, 70 per cent being 
rated at one ton. Experience with these trucks has caused 57 per 
cent of the owners to decide that the 1-ton size is best suited 
for their conditions; 25 per cent that the 114-ton size is best, and 
12 per cent that the 2-ton size is best. However, 25 per cent. of 
these owners are convinced that a larger truck than they are 
now using would be advantageous. 

Twenty-four per cent of the trucks are equipped with pneu- 
matic tires, 27 per cent with solid tires and 49 per cent with pneu- 
matic tires on front wheels and solid on the rear. Experience has 
convinced 58 per cent that pneumatic tires are best, 35 per cent 
that solid are best, and 7 per cent favor pneumatic on the front 
and solid on the rear. 

The average cost of hauling crops, including value of the 
driver's time, is 24 cents per ton-mile with the %4-ton and %-ton 
models, and 21.5 cents with the 2-ton models. 

Of these trucks nearly 85 per cent did not lose a day during 
the year covered by these reports due to breakdowns. About one 
truck in 15 was out of commission more than five days, and one 
owner in 40 reported a loss of time of more than 5 per cent when 
using his truck. The condition of roads, 95 per cent of which 
were all or part dirt, prevented the use of trucks with pneumatic 
tires about seven weeks during the year, while those with solid 
tires about nine weeks, the average truck being used 112 days a 
year. 

Of those who have purchased trucks 56 per cent have not re- 
duced the number of work-stock. Twenty-four per cent have 
reduced from one to two head, and 20 per cent more than two 
head, the average reduction for all farms being 1.2 head. 

Half of these owners also have tractors as well as trucks. Only 
35 per cent of the farms of 160 acres or less have tractors, while 
65 per cent of those over 320 acres own them. However, the 
number of work-stock kept on farms having both trucks and 
tractors is only slightly less than the number kept on farms of 
corresponding size where trucks are used. On more than half of 
the farms, hauling about the farms is still done by horse and 
wagon. 


New Express Company Organizing. 

The Southeastern Express Company has filed incorporation 
articles at Birmingham, Ala., “‘to afford such railway express serv- 
ice and facilities to the southeastern section of the United States 
as the public convenience and necessities of that section require.” 
Charles A. Lyerly of Chattanooga, Tenn., is president; Robert F. 
Maddox of Atlanta, Ga., vice-president; D. P. Bestor of Mobile. 
Ala., secretary, and H. C. Armstrong of Selma, Ala., treasurer. 
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Plan to Develop Large Deposit of Fuller’s Earth for 
Oil Refinery. 


Riverside, Tex., October 9—[Special.]—Big quantities of fuller’s 
earth are used in refining petroleum. This fact caused the Mar- 
land Refining Co. to lease 125 acres of land near here upon which 
there is a large deposit of the mineral product. This land was 
prospected before leasing by H. J. Wasson of the geological depart- 
ment and F. P. Darrigrand, assistant superintendent of the 
refinery, who looked over the territory in six counties in East 
Texas and, after laboratory tests and surveys, picked the railroad 
site as the best deposits of fuller’s earth available. 





The lease, according to Mr. Darrigrand, contains an average 
nine-foot bed of fuller’s earth under 38 acres on one side of the 
railroad tracks. Plans are to take clay out at the rate of 50 tons 
daily, at which rate this one deposit on one-half of the lease will 
last for 38 years. 

“Our needs at the refinery,” Mr. Darrigrand said, “are 12 tons 
daily, leaving 38 tons daily to be sold on the open market. I have 
just finished estimating with V. H. Moon of the engineering depart- 
ment, and the entire cost of the lease, exploration work and mill 
construction, with everything in readiness for operation, will not 
exceed $75,000. 

“After the mill is in operation we hope to give the refinery 12 
tons of earth a day and pay the freight to Ponea City, which, at 
the present price of Floridian earth, is valued at $396, leaving for 
sale at the mill 38 tons daily at a net profit of $9.50 per ton, 
amounting to $361 daily. Deduct from this amount the mill cost 
of the refinery’s earth, plus freight to Ponca City, and it will leave 
us a net profit at the mill of approximately $200 per day. We 
hope to have the mill in operation about the middle of February, 
1921. I am acting as managing trustee of the property until a 
company can be formed under the laws of Texas.” 











New Developments in Eastern Kentucky Coal Fields. 


Hazard, Ky., October 3—[Special.]—Two new coal fields being 
open in Eastern Kentucky are Carr’s Fork and Rockhouse Creek 
immediately above this city. For a year the Carr’s Fork Coal 
Co. has been developing a large tract of coal lands in the vicinity 
of Stacy’s Branch, having recently started its first shipments. The 
company a few days ago increased its capital stock, making this 
one of the strongest operating companies that first entered the field. 
The Yellow Creek Coal Co. at Yellow Creek is the second largest. 
They have recently made seme important new leases in the Yellow 
Creek section. 

Leases have been closed also by the Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke 
Co., the Swift Coal & Timber Co. and other holding concerns. 

Among the larger development companies to enter the Rock- 
house field is the Consolidated Fuel Co., with offices in Pittsburgh, 
Pa. The company recently purchased the new mining plant of the 
Woodburn Coal Co. and is now overhauling the plant and making 
it among the most modern in that section. Adjacent properties 
have been leased and extensions will follow. They are also de- 
veloping the Smoot Creek territory just out from Dalna on the 
L. & N. main line, and opening additional new mines. 

The Dudley Coal Co., with offices in Lexington, who recently 
took over the plant of the Caudill’s Branch Coal Co., are making a 
number of extensions and improvements which will enable them 
to double their present capacity before the end of the year. The 
new Eden Coal Co., with offices in Whitesburg, is getting well 
under way on a new coal development on Caudill’s Branch. The 
Marian Coal Co. and the Rockhouse Coal Co. are each developing 
and making plans for extensions. Just below Rockhouse the 
Blackey Coal Corporation and the Elk Creek Coal Co. are each 
developing rapidly, the latter company having leased 1800 acres. 
Town building, grade work and the opening of mines are under 
way. 


$250,000 BANK BUILDING FOR LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 











The Union & Mercantile Trust Co. building to be erected at a cost of about $250.000 on southeast corner of Fourth and Main Streets. 
extending to Royal Theater. The building will occupy 50x40 feet and will be of stone, with marble interior. The ceiling of the ground 
floor will be about 40 feet from the floor, and a mezzanine floor will leave a central lobby throughout the length of the building. Architects 
are Thompson & Harding and Mann & Stern, both of Little Rock. Construction will begin not later than November 1 
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NEWS AND VIEWS FROM OUR READERS 


[Publication in this department of letters from our readers does not mean that we either approve 
or disapprove the views expressed. We believe in a full and frank discussion of the mighty questions 
of the hour, for only in this way can the truth be found. Therefore we often publish letters with which 


we do not agree.—Editor Manufacturers Record. ] 
A Voice from Georgia. 


CHARLES D. STRONG, Savannah, Ga. 


womens 

It has been my privilege to have been a reader of the MANU- 
FACTURERS Record for a number of years. As an American 
citizen I cannot but agree with your stand on the League of Na- 
tions and the Wilson Administration, and it is with the hope of 
assisting you in convincing your readers that Mr. Cox and Mr. 
Wilson are not separate entities that I am venturing to copy 
here an editorial that I came across in the Newark Star-Eagle for 
October 5 of this year. It reads as follows: 

“The Democratic Presidential candidate told an audience in 
Wichita, Kan., that ‘Wilson was not running for President this 
year. Cox is running for President.’ 

“True, so far as it goes. 

“Bat though Mr. Wilson is not running for President this 
year, he is running the Democratic nominee for President. He 
has defined the issues on which Mr, Cox shall run. He has de- 
fined how far Mr. Cox may go in speaking of domestic affairs and 
directed how much stress Mr. Cox must lay on international 
affairs. He has coached him, commanded him, decreed and dic- 
tated and prescribed and enjoined the manner and the matter of 
the Democratic campaign. Furthermore, he has given it out 
that if Mr. Cox is elected the Wilson household will remain in 
Washington, which is but a way of saying that the present Presi- 
dent intends to guide the hand of the next President if that next 
President should happen to be Mr. Cox. 

“To all intents and purposes the Democratic campaign is a Wil- 
son campaign. Four-fifths of it consists of a defense and apology 
of and for the Wilson Administration. The rest of it is made 
up of material which has its inception in the White House, 
draws its inspiration from respect for the political power of the 
present Chief Magistrate, breathes and throbs with Wilsonian 
life and spirit. Mr. Wilson is not running for President this 
year. But he might as well be.” 

Day before yesterday Mr. Hardwick was given the nomina- 
tion for Governor of the State on an anti-Wilson, anti-League of 
Nations platform. [f it is true that straws show which way the 
wind blows, it is also true that it takes a mighty strong wind 
to blow straws against the wishes of a Democratic administration 
in a keystone State of the solid South. 

Nothing could show more clearly the lack of confidence of the 
Southern voter in the Administration that he helped to place and 
keep in power. It seems to him that the national officials take 
it for granted that ke will vote the Demccratie ticket, whether 
they neglect him or not. Even the most long-suffering worm will 
sometimes turn, and the results in November may yet euntain a 
surprise from the South. 

Coming in touch with men of all classes as I do each day, I find 
that your paper is widely read and widely quoted, and has an 
enviable reputation for right thinking and right speaking. 

Yours for success in your fight for the best interests of the 
South and our country. 





The League of Nations Interpreting Itself. 


HeENry A. Forster, Attorney, New York City. 

The June and July numbers (3 and 4) of League of Nations 
Official Journal in library of Association of the Bar of the City 
of New York show: 

(1) That the League of Nations is a super-state, with 
ambitions for world government and world reorganization, com- 
pared to which the ambitions of the Roman Empire at its zenith 
were but those of a pigmy. 

(2) It lacks as yet an army and finances wherewith to carry 
out its schemes of world government and world control. 

(8) Twice in two months it urged international loans. 

(4) It seeks to have U. S. A. enter the League in order that 
we may be compelled to furnish the bulk of an international army 
und to pay the bulk of the international taxes, also to raise the 


bulk of. the international loans wherewith it hopes to first re- 
arrange and then to govern the world. This last is inferential, 
not direct. 

This shows the desirability of the publication of the steno- 
graphers’ minutes of the meetings and protocols of the Peace 
Conference. 

What might they not show in the way of assurances of men, 
international taxes and international loans wherewith to first re- 
arrange the world and later to govern it? 

I enclose analysis of the two international loan recommendations 
as follows: 

Analysis of League of Nations Official Journal for June and 
July as to superstates and international loans. 

No. 3, League of Nations Official Journal, June, 1920. 

“The future status of Armenia.” 

(P. 82): “The Council of the League is prepared to submit 
to the Assembly of the League that its constituent members 
should consider the provisions of a collective guarantee” 
credit or international loan for Armenia). 

“The pretection of minorities in Turkey.” 

(P. 82): “In a telegram from Lord Curzon, dated the 12th 
March, the Council of the League of Nations was requested by 
the Council of Ambassadors to inform them whether the League 
of Nations would consent to guarantee the clauses of the Treaty 
of Peace now in preparation concerning the protection of minori- 
ties in Turkey. * * * 


(of a 


“The Council has unanimously decided that its mission and 
the expectations of the civilized world require it to accede to this 
request. * * #* 

“It believes, however, that in order that it may not find itself 
confronted with responsibilities of which it is unable to measure 
the scope, it could not find a practical solution until the clauses 
of the Peace Treaty to be concluded with Turkey had been defi- 
nitely fixed.” 

“Future status of Armenia.” 

(P. 85): “Lord Curzon in his telegram of the 12th March 
last inquired whether the League of Nations would agree to take 
the new Republic of Armenia under its protection.” 

It did not do so because of its lack of an “army and no finances” 
(p. 86). 

(P. 86): “The Council of the League of Nations is of the 
opinion that it would not be fair to expect the member of the 
League invited to exercise a mandate for Armenia to assume the 
financial responsibilities involved in su¢h a mandate; nor is it 
probable that any member of the League would accept a mandate 
under such conditions. 

“The League of Nations possesses no financial resources 
of its own. The Council is disopsed to recommend the As- 
sembly to guarantee such a loan from all the countries 
members of the League of Nations.” 


What, Then, Was the Reason? 


G. D. Perry, Madison, Ga. 





In the last issue of the MANUFACTURERS RECORD you conclude 
that the State of Georgia is against the League of Nations be- 
cause Watson was nominated for the United States Senate. This 
econ¢lusion might be reasonable if’ Watson had been the only man 
elected at that primary. Mr. Watson did not get a majority of 
the votes in the State. There were three candidates—two for the 
League, one against. Mr. Watson got a majority of county-unit 
votes, but he got the unit vote of more than 30 counties by only a 
plurality, the combined vote of the two other candidates being a 
large majority. Mr. Watson could not have been elected had 
there been only one man against him. 

There were 12 Congressmen nominated the same day from the 
12 Congressional districts of Georgia, and everyone is an Admin- 
istration Democrat and for the League. In eight of these dis- 
tricts there were men running on Watson platforms, speaking all 
over the district against the league, and all were badly defeated. 
You will have to find some other reason for Watson's election. 
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THE IRON AND STEEL SITUATION 


Weak Pig Iron Market At Pittsburgh—Steel Weakens 
Also. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., October 11—[Special.]—Production of steel 
ingots in September, just reported upon, proves to have been at 
precisely the same rate as obtained in August, there having been 
rather a sharn increase over the Julv rate. Transnortation, labor 
and other physical conditions affecting mill operations had con- 
tinued to improve in September, and the failure of production to 
increase is attributable to a few mills having had to restrict output 
on account of their customers not requiring as much steel as for- 
merly, this resulting partly from the distribution of most of the 
steel that had accumulated during the period of railroad troubles, 
and partly through the readjustment in industry generally. It is 
certain that some mills operated at much better rates in September 
than in August. 

It is uncertain now whether thé present month will show a gain 
in steel production as compared with September and August, but 
the probability is that an increase will be shown. Furthermore, 
however, it is very probable that October will go down in history 
as the high point in output for some time to come, or until busi- 
ness has been so readjusted that consumers and investors will feel 
justified in going ahead. In Pittsburgh no one is arguing whether 
or not prices of commodities generally are going to decline farther, 
or need to decline. or whether business in general is growing less 
‘active. Everyone is agreed on this, not only that there is read- 
justment occuring, with more to come, but also that readjustment 
is absolutely essential so that business can start a new period of 
ne: More Pig-Iron. 

While the rate of steel ingot production did not change from 
August to September, there was an increase of 2°4 per cent in the 
rate if pig iron production, the increases being approximately equal 
by the steel works bldst furhaces and the merchant furnaces. In 
the open market there are reflections of this change in alignment. 
With the steel works making more pig iron, normally they would 
also make more steel, and the fact that they did not find its coun- 
terpart in the fact that several steel interests are now offering pig 
iron in the open market, just at the time when pig iron is in less 
demand on account of the merchant furnaces also making more 
pig iron and furnishing better deliveries to customers both on this 
account and because they have been able, on account of increased 
car supplies, to move iron they have previously accumulated in 
yards. Pig iron production has increased further, the present rate 
being somewhat over 39,000.000 tons a year, against rates of 38,- 
400.000 tons in September, 37,400,000 tons in August and 36,500,- 


000 tons in July. Me-ten Week. 

Never in the history of the market. perhaps, has pig iron been 
weaker than in the past week or two. There have been times 
when pig iron was much lower in price, for 22 years ago it sold 
at about one-fifth its recent price, but when pig iron was low in 
price it was firm. Everyone knows that actual values are much 
below the prices recently well established as the market, but in- 
quiry is so light that actual values are not disclosed. Furnaces 
would sell at prices well below these recently ruling, but if requires 
actual bona fide inquiry to develop just what nrices they really 
would sell at. As reported a week ago, a little transaction in 
foundry iron reduced the quotable market by $3, to S47. valley, 
but nobody else seems willing to pay $47, or even to buy at all. 
As to basic, which was $48.50, valley, it is understood that one lit- 
tle piece of business was done, a middle interest buying 3000 tons 
of iron from a furnace at $45, selling 1000 tons to a nearby con- 
sumer at 846, and shipping the other 2000 tons to apply in the 
East. A Pittsburgh district consumer has been in the market and 
is understood to have been quoted $45 or less. but is waiting to 
buy at still lower figures, having $40 in mind as a price that may 
possibly be done. The pig iron market is simply paying for the 
extravagance of its advances in August. As noted in reports at 
the time, the furnacemen shoved up prices in a manner that was 
not justified by the small amount of demand that existed. The ad- 
vanced prices were secured only from consumers who needed small 
lots of prompt iron or who were unreasonably concerned over the 
future of their supplies. It was not what experienced traders 
would recognize as a “healthy advance.” If the advances had not 
occurred the market might today be in much stronger position. 





Lake Ore Movement. 

Shipments of Lake Superior iron ore down the lakes in Septem- 
ber amounted to 8.923.482 tons, bringing the season total through 
September up to 44,273,356 tons, against 37,776,531 tons in the 
same period last year. All possibility of an “iron ore famine” dis- 
appeared some time ago, but the predictions made in some quar- 
ters early in the season that there would be a famine did not re- 
ceive much attention, as the trade by past experience had become 
quite accustomed to such predictions. 


Steel Prices. 


The steel market is weakening rather than declining, as actual 
declines are not extensive, the mills naturally preferring to main- 
tain their prices as far as possible in order to protect the contracts 
they have on books, for if the open market declined customers 
would seek price readjustment and withhold further specifications 
even if they did not insist upon cancelling specifications already 
filed, so that the amount of business lost would easily outweigh 
the amount of new business secured through the price-cutting. 
There is, however, some sagging in prices. All this refers to the 
independents, as the Steel Corporation is prfectly secure on ac- 
count of its prices having been so far below those of the inde- 
pendents. The special delivery premiums obtained by some of the 
independents, for prompt shipment, have practically all disap- 
peared, leaving two markets, that of the independents and that of 
the Steel Corporation. 

In plates the price of $38.25, which for months was the mini- 
mum of the independents, has now become the maximum. In 
trade parlance it is “the price to shoot at” the mill when quoting 
on an inquiry endeavoring to guess how much the price must be 
cut to secure the order. <A decidedly unattractive order, on ac- 
count of the miscellaneous sizes involved, has gone at $3.15, while 
fairly desirable orders have gone at $3.10 and one lot of several 
thousand tons of car plates has gone at the special price of $3. 
At the same time the Steel Corporation has sold a much larger 
tonnage at its regular price of $265. The independents seem to 
be getting simply the overflow business as the Steel Corporation 
cannot take on much business for early deliveries. In structural 
shapes the $3.10 price, formerly the minimum. has been shaded in 
most cases to $3. the Steel Corporation price being $245.  Mer- 
chant steel bars remain very firm, relatively speaking, and it is not 
easy to buy at 838, for some time the minimum of the independent 
market, but $3.25 seems to be the highest price obtainable even on 
the less attractive business. The Steel Corporation price is $2.35, 
but the corporation’s customers long ago filled it up. The inde- 
pendent sheet market is sagging but prices are still very high, say 
$5 to $5.25 on the heavier gauges of blue annealed, $550 to $6 on 
the lighter gauges. $6.75 to $7.25 on black sheets and $8.50 to $9 
on galvanized, the Steel Corporation prices being respectively 
$3.55, $4.35 and $5.70. Independents call the tin plate market 
$9 and accordingly cut the price to about $850, but book hardly 
any business, the Steel Corporation price being $7. While the 
corporation is sold up a short distance into the new year and 
thus cannot take any new business, the average buyer is content 
to wait, particularly as deliveries on contracts have improved. 

In wire nails the independent market has settled to a clear cut 
level, as the independents generally are holding their price at 
$4.25. base, per keg. The Steel Cornoration’s price is $325, as 
it has been since the Industrial Board readjustment of March 21, 
1919. It is a curious thing that two markets exist at such 
widely different prices, but the condition is not altogether as 
strained as would appear on the surface, for the reason that to 
a great extent the Steel Corporation and the independents are 
selling to different classes of trade. Tong ago the Steel Corpora- 
tion bgan to insist that the jobbers should sell its nails at a margin 
of 50 cents a keg, or at $3.75 plus freight from Pittsburgh, and 
it is understood that the corporation has succeded quite well in 
this effort. This made it that a jobber who needed more nails 
than could be supplied by the American Steel & Wire Co. would 
have to pay 50 cents a keg more for such nails than the price at 
which it was selling its other nails. The outcome has been that 
the jobbing distribution has been chiefly of Steel Corpora‘ion nails, 
while the independents have been selling chiefly to industrial con- 


sumers, such as box manufacturers. 
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Inquiries Still Noted for Southern Pig-Iron—Stocks 
Being Reduced. 


Birmingham, Ala., October 11—[Special.]—Southern furnace 
companies are giving every attention to production and shipment, 
and activity is making a showing. There is not a very big demand 
right now, though a sale or two is told of every day or so. There 
is still some inquiry, and as long as the outward movement con- 
tinues active and there is the least indication that there is still 
some life to the market, confidence is noted. The belief here is that 
immediately on the turn of the next month there will be a notice- 
able change in the market, buying will start in for next year on a 
strengthened basis, and there will be every reason for looking for- 
ward. Stocks of iron on furnace yards are being reduced steadily 
in the Birmingham district, the total at present not being over 
10 days’ make. The production in this State has been reduced 
very little of late, one furnace at Bessemer being blown out for 
repairs instead of fires being banked because of the fuel shortage. 
It is announced that another furnace there will be blown in and 
the difference made up. While it is admitted that the strike of the 
union coal miners in Alabama has been felt a little, it is a fact, 
though, there has been no complete suspension anywhere in the 
district. The fight in the coal-mining section of the district will 
be continued by coal operators, there being no intimation of giving 
in and no intention of forsaking the fight for the open shop in the 
mining industry. The union leaders announced durig the past 
week the signing up of a contract with a company that has 600 
employes, but there follows a plan from the same leaders looking 
to’'a complete settlement of the whole controversy in the district 
in the mining fields which is taken as a showing of weakness. The 
military of the State is still on duty throughout the coal fields of 
Alabama, and intimidations and disorders of all kinds are being 
held down completely. While some of the foundries and machine 
shops of this section have been running on scanty supply of fuel. 
it is announced there have been no shutdowns, and expectations 
are that the siege is about at an end. 

The closing down of the plate mill of the Chickasaw Shipbuild- 
ing & Car Co., subsidiary of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co. (Steel Corporation) for the past week was found necessary 
because of the heavy accumulation of steel plates, the car shortage 
and other causes interfering with delivery, followed by the closing 
down for this week of the Bessemer rolling mills, operations of 
the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., because of an accumula- 
tion of mill products did not cause any undue comments. It was 
noted in the press and in general gossip that the car shortage and 
other causes had brought about great accumulations. and the 
means taken to clean out some of the accumulations was nothing 
more than might have been expected. One or two other industries 
of this district are taking the same means of readjusting condi- 
tions, but have not so far closed down for as long a period. 

Furnace companies ih the Birmingham district have a little spot 
iron to sell, but are confident there will be none to go begging. 
The probable make for the first quarter of the coming year has 
been started on, and a little iron has been sold for delivery during 
the second quarter. Inquiries coming in, say some, are for the 
purpose of sounding out the market. but all interests asked reply 
that $42 per ton, No. 2 foundry, 1.75 to 2.25 per cent silicon, is 
the basis for iron to be sold for next year’s delivery. Reports as 
to concessions having been given are verified, so far as some special 
analysis iron having been shaded slightly, but the $42 per ton base 
on foundry is the answer given. 

The coke production is picking up some as the coal output in- 
creases. The coal output now weekly is more than 260,000 tons, 
with 300.000 being set as the normal, practically. By-product 
plants which operated under full speed are again taking up the 
record, and the coke’ supplies will be more bountiful. There is 
still silence as to outside business, and reiteration is to be heard 
that the home needs are first to be met. But little is yet given out 
as to prices, the old figures of $10-$11 for furnace and $12.50 and 
$15 for foundry coke being heard. 

Announcement that one of the steel steamboats being con- 
structed at Jeffersonville, Ind., for the Warrior River service is 
completed and is now on its way to the South, as well as one of the 
four self-propelled barges being constructed at St. Louis, causes 
considerable elation, and prospects now are that before another 
three or four months the new equipment on the Warrior operating 
between the Birmingham district and Mobile and New Orleans 
will be in the service. The self-propelled barges will operate be- 


tween the Birmingham district and New Orleans, making three 
round trips monthly. The first of the barges is known as Birming- 
ham, and it will leave St. Louis the latter part of this week with 
a cargo of freight for Memphis and New Orleans, and will reload 
at New Orleans bound on its initial trip up the Warrior by Octo- 
ber 25. The merchants and other big shippers of this district are 
making preparations to order shipments usually sent out of New 
Orleans by water, so that the first trip upstream will be of con- 
siderable proportions. The new equipment will provide great 
service, and the expectations are that the coal movement down 
the river, steel, cast iron and sanitary pipe and other products, 
will aggregate enormously. Henry T. DeBardeleben, manager of 
the Warrior division under the Mississippi-Warrior waterway 
of the Government, is giving much of his time to the river develop- 
ment, and expects great things to accrue for this district in par- 
ticular. Mobile having presented a site, the Government is now 
preparing for the erection of an immense coal and ore storage plant 
in that city, so that coal for ships can be stored in quantity and 
ore being imported from South .America and elsewhere for use in 
the blast furnaces in the Birmingham district being handled expe- 
ditiously. 

While the cast-iron pipe trade is not as active as it has been, 
the statement is made that there is still a steady melt at these 
plants. No change has been announced in prices lately and none 
anticipated. The tight money market is believed to be holding 
down municipalities which have development in mind, and the first 
easing up will bring about a resumption of activity. Large quan- 
tities of cast-iron and sanitary pipe have been shipped from this 
district during the year, and there is still confidence in the future. 

LL. Sevier, president of the Alabama Manufacturers’ Association, 
attended the conference in New Orleans this week of the Southern 
Protective Association, the object of which is the protection of 
Southern products by protective tariff legislation. 

The scrap-iron and steel market continues quiet, but the dealers 
are not losing confidence, expressing themselves along the lines 
that the lull in the market will be temporary. No further read- 
justments of quotations were noted during the week. 

Quotations of pig-iron and old material, iron and steel scrap in 
the Birmingham district are as follows: 

PIG-IRON, 

No. 2 foundry, 1.75 to 2.25 per cent silicon, f. 0. b. furnaces, $42: 
No. 1 foundry, 2.25 to 2.75 per cent silicon, $43.25; iron of %.75 to 3.2% 
per cent silicon, $44.25 to $45: iron of 3.25 to 3.75 per cent silicon, $45.25 
to $46.50: iron of 3.75 to 4.25 per cent silicon, $46.25 to $448: charcoal, 
f. o. b. furnaces, $55 to $60. 





OLD MATERIAL. 





Ce CD GE osc ciictiin ci scccuettenscasersduetavessiooscensed $28.00 to $30.00 
Old iron axles. f 30.0 
BE PO Bon cicinccivniscescscssvevertesanesestenceesnceveswe a ; 22.0 
Heavy melting steel...........ccccccccscccccccccccesccccecees 20.1 to 24. 
eS | Or ere 23.00 to 24.0 
TE Ee , piaiamacidanetetadven see optasteeeentas tenneeiesenben 32.00 to 35.00 
SN Bios scaccconiosixennnsscvsemasedenensesnenestieeverers 25.00 to 26.0 
CD BR Wii vnc dccccsvcvccpeccescovcvscevcccccvesseseesesens 28.00 to 30.0 
Old tramecar WhEE]B.........cccrccccccccccccccccccccccveseces 28.00 to 30.00 
Machine-shop turnings ......cccccccccccscccccceccesccccesece 10.0 to 12.0 
CARE AIO WOT Winics cccccresieccccpsotensucseseceenveroreotes 10.00 to 12.0 


Steel Ingot Production from January to September. 


Following is the monthly production of steel ingots from Jan- 
uary to September, 1920, as reported to American Iron and Steel 
Institute, New York, by 30 companies which made 85.12 per cent 
of the steel ingot production in 1919: 









Months. Open hearth. Bessemer. All other. Total. 
Gross tons. Grosstons. Gross tons. Gross tons. 

January, 1920......... 2.242.758 714.657 19.687 2.968.102 

POUPURET cc ccccsccccse : . TW.151 12.867 9 845.194 

Rasy o 2 « woos ee 795,164 16,640 3.299.049 

2.056.236 58.952 12.07 2 FITB0H 

2. 615,932 15,688 2.883.164 

2. 675,954 17.463 2.980.490 

EE duiseat-eelenawe caine 2,135,632 653.888 13.297 2,802,818 

EE 2,299,645 5.784 30,432 

September ........... 2,300,417 5,48 2,999,551 





American Iron and Steel Institute Meeting. 


The eighteenth general meeting of the American Tron and Steel 
Institute will be held in the Hotel Commodore, New York, on 
Friday, October 22. There will be three sessions—a forenoon ses- 
sion, beginning at 10 A. M.; an afternoon session at 2 P. M., and 
a banquet in the evening at 7 P. M. Information relative to 
arrangements can be secured from Howard H. Cook, assistant sec- 
retary American Iron and Steel Institute, 61 Broadway, New 
York. 
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RAILROADS 


Great Improvement in Railroad Operation. 


A very interesting report, illustrative of the progress made in 
improving transportation since the railroads were returned to their 
vywners on March 1 last, has been made by Gen. W. W. Atterbury, 
vice-president in charge of operation of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
to President Samuel Rea. It shows that during the period from 
March 1 to September 1 of this year the daily average of locomo- 
tives undergoing or awaiting repairs on that system was reduced 
from 1600 to 1000, while the proportion of locomotives ready for 
service was increased from 78 to 86 per cent. From March to 
August, inclusive, 19,750 locomotives were repaired, as compared 
with 14,271 in the same period last year. Bad order freight cars 
were cut down from 26,000 to 8700, or 3 per cent of the total cars 
then on the line and 1 per cent less than the mark set in the rail- 
roads’ improvement program. 

In August the Pennsylvania broke records for delivering coal at 
York Harbor, dumping 627,019 gross tons. New records in car- 
loading were also made, the average load of bituminous coal being 
raised from 50.9 tons to 52.35 tons and anthracite coal loading 
was raised from 45.75 tons to 47.15 tons. The number of carloads 
of bituminous coal delivered monthly at tidewater ports (New 
York, Philadelphia and Baltimore) rose from 11.300 in May to 
20,099 in August, and the number at lake ports (Erie, Cleveland. 
Ashtabula and Sandusky) rose from 3912 in May to 21,750 in 
August. At Cleveland the number of cars of ore loaded from ves- 
sels advanced from 2759 in March to 5045 in May and 8616 in 
August. The number of freight trains dispatched rose from 2724 
in April, with a total of 98,175 cars, to 3704 in August, with a 
total of 139,876 cars. The movement per day of each freight car 
was increased nearly two miles since July and three miles as com- 
pared to the March-June average. 

Great improvement was also made in running passenger trains, 
the number in March being 112,775. with 77 per cent on time, 
while in August 134.057 were run, with over 85 per cent on time. 

Since July, when there were more than 320.000 freight cars on 
the lines of the company, or 16 per cent more than the total cars it 
owned, the general congestion has been greatly relieved, cars be- 
longing to other roads being turned homeward, so that on Septem- 
ber 1 the number of cars on the lines was reduced to 268.000. or 
2 per cent less than the number owned by the company. This 
affords a far better outlook for handling traffic this fall and winter. 








Improved Engine Terminal Facilities Needed to Speed 
Up Railroad Traffic. 


“While the political campaign goes noisily on, the railroads are 
quietly furnishing a brand of transportation that would have been 
considered impossible a few months ago,” says L. H. Bean, vice- 
president of Dwight P. Robinson & Co. (with which Westinghouse, 
Church, Kerr & Co. is consolidated), engineers and constructors 
who do business with 50 or more different railroads. 

“People generally do not appreciate what an improvement the 
railroads have made in their service,” continued Mr. Bean, “in 
spite of an estimated shortage of 324,000 freight cars. Added to 
the car shortage is the great number of cars in bad condition. So 
serious has this shortage become that farmers have been warned 
that they might not be able to get their grain harvest to market. 
and in the industrial field plants have had to limit their production 
even with their sidings filled with cars—some in such bad order 
as to be useless. Some private companies have even repaired cars 
on their sidings at their own expense rather than delay their ship- 
ments further. Others placed orders with car builders for their 
own rolling stock. 

“This serious situation has been steadily improved. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission authorized increased demurrage and 
reconsignment charges, to cut down non-productive time of cars; 
the Association of Railway Executives set for its goal an average 
movement of not less than 30 miles a day for each freight car and 
a reduction of the number of ‘bad order’ cars not to exceed 4 per 
cent of the total owned, and as a result the railroads report moving 
4000 carloads more than in August, 1918, which was the record up 
to that time. 

“But new freight cars or repaired freight cars alone cannot 


speed up traffic movement to the desired point. This can only be 
done by increasing the number of locomotives available. Not only 
are the railroads short of engines, but too many of those they have 
are out of repair too much of the time. The percentage of out-of- 
door locomotives sometimes runs as high as 25 per cent of those 
in operation. As a modern locomotive is worth upwards of 
$75,000, the loss to the railroad and to the public is considerable 
whenever an engine is idle. 

“Engines get out of repair so frequently and remain out so long 
because of the general lack of modern locomotive terminals and 
repair shops. Ordinarily, in this country about 15 per cent of all 
locomotives are on the sick list. If by better terminals and shops 
this figure could be cut to 10 per cent, 3500 more engines would 
be available—the equivalent of the purchase of as many new loco- 
motives. Any program aimed to increase the number of available 
locomotives is of particular interest at this time. 

“In spite of insufficient facilities for the proper care of their 
motive power, the railroads have been able to make considerable 
progress, but with modern roundhouses, coaling stations, shops, 
they could deliver the kind of transportation that would quickly 
re-establish them as going, money-making concerns worthy of the 
old-time confidence and support of the American public.” 


Large Railroad Security Issues Proposed. 


An application for permission to issue $8,107,000 of equipment 
trust certificates has been made to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission by the Illinois Central Railroad Co., this sum to aid in 
the purchase of rolling stock valued at $13,515,918. The company 
has already obtained a Government loan of $4,440,000 on this 
account, and the equipment, which is now being built, includes 75 
locomotives, 1550 freight-train cars and 45-passenger-train cars of 
different types. 

The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. has applied to the commis- 
sion for permission to issue $7,586,000 of refunding and general 
mortgage 6 per cent bonds, being part of an issue authorized by 
the company over two years ago. In its application the company 
says that the bonds are to be issued on account of extensions and 
improvements that have been made, and that they are to be held 
in its treasury until actual issue or pledge is approved by the 
commission. To secure this issue the company also requests per- 
mission to issue and pledge underlying bonds issues by subsidiary 
companies. 

The commission has approved a loan of $1,000,000 to the Caro- 
lina, Clinchfield & Ohio Railway Co. to aid in meeting maturing 
indebtedness, and it has also authorized the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific Railway Co. to issue $1,000,000 of general mortgage 
bonds and $1,000,000 of first and refunding mortgage bonds. The 
latter are to be held in the company’s treasury, and are not to be 
disposed of except by another order of the commission. The 
former are to be pledged as part security for the latter. 


Chesapeake & Ohio Plans at Huntington. 
Huntington, W. Va., October 9—[Special.]—The Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railway Co. will probably expend about $1,000,000 for im- 
provement of shop facilities in this city, one of the division points 
of the system. John R. Gould, superintendent of motive power 
of the railroad, has completed a survey of conditions at the Hunt- 
ington shops, and has stated the improvements would include a 
new freight car repair department and a new office building, which 
would cost approximately $1,000,000. It is believed that the pro- 
posed improvements will be considered at the next meeting of the 

board of directors in connection with other budget items. 


A New Short Line in North Carolina. 


The Carolina-Georgia Railroad Co., according to a report from 
Asheville, N. C., where J. C. Arbogast and others interested in it 
reside, has almost completed its line of 25 miles from Andrews 
to Mayesville, N. C., and a celebration is proposed at Hayesville 
on October 15 to greet the coming of the railroad facilities. It is 
said that the section traversed by the line is rich in agricultural 
resources, and there is also an abundance of timber. The road 
connects at Andrews with the Southern Railway. An extension 
from Hayesville to Hiawassee, Ga., a distance of seven miles, is 
contemplated. 
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Construction of a Railroad Postponed. 


John B. Carrington, secretary of the San Antonio & Rio Grande 
Valley Railroad Co., is quoted in a report from San Antonio, Tex., 
as saying that construction of the proposed road from San Antonio 
down the valley of the Rio Grande has been postponed and will not 
be undertaken this year. Mr. Carrington, who had just returned 
from Corpus Christi, Texas, further said that the decision to defer 
construction was reached at a meeting of the directors held there 
recently. Nothing further will be done until after the election, but 
meanwhile engineers will make a survey for the line. 


Street-Car Line Sold. 


Morgantown, W. Va., October 9—{[Special.]|—At public sale 
this week, the South Morgantown Traction Co. property was 
pought by James H. McGrew, D. H. Courtney and Aaron J. 
Garlow for $40,100. 
during the last year, and is said to have met all running ex- 





The line has been operated by a receiver 


penses, discharged a number of obligations and has considerable 
cash to its credit. The appraised value of the property is said 
to be much in excess of the sale price. The original and sup- 
plemental investments amount to about $200,000. It is generally 
understood that the new owners will continue to operate the 
property, and that A. J. Garlow, the receiver, will be continued 
as manager. The company owns about four miles of street-car 
track, interurban cars, an amusement park and other equipment. 


Commendations, Kicks and Comments 


Cannot Do Without It. 
CLIMAN UPHOLSTERING Co., High Point, N. C.—No business man 
ean afford to do without the MANUFACTURERS RecorpD. It stands 
about next to the Bible. 


Each Issue Eagerly Looked For. 

COHEN Brotruers, Jacksonville, Fla.—We subscribed for the Manv- 
FACTURERS Recorp several years ago for the purpose of getting in- 
formation on new building operations in Florida, and have found it 
of great assistance to us, 

In addition, a number of members of our organization heartily 
concur with your views concerning the League of Nations and other 
important issues which you. have been discussing, and consequently 
each issue has been eagerly looked forward to. It is a pity that 
there are not more publications in America with the courage of 
your brilliant editor, 

Assuring you that we greatly value the MANUFACTURERS ReEcorD, 
and wishing you continued success in your great work, we remain, ete. 


Need to Know the Truth. 

Rev. Cnyas. FE. Liesecorr, Seventh Street Lutheran Church, 
Lebanon, Pa.—I am not a subscriber to your journal, but I read it 
regularly each week and it has inspired me to write this letter to you. 

I can only say of it what we were wont to say when some fellow 
on the team made a “par-excellent” play—‘It’s a crackerjack.” 

I hope to live to see the day, unless the evident danger of our 
times overtakes us, when the editors of our newspapers and maga- 
zines are freed from the damnable influence of parties and capital 
as well as labor (radical) and will speak as you are doing through 
the MANUFACTURERS RECORD. 

If our country passes through the crisis which she is in today, it 
will not be because of Wilsonism or any other kind of “ism,” but 
because a few men dared to stand forth and speak the truth. 

What we need is to know the truth that we may be free from such 
autocracy which we have gone through in the last number of years. If 
Americanism is what some of these fellows are trying to make us be- 
lieve that it is, when they would betray America under such a Godless 
plan as propagated by the League of Nations, then for Heaven’s sake 
let us put a sign up on the Atlantic and sell out to the nations into 
whose hands we have almost been betrayed, 

What a glorious thing it is that we have such a sacred memory 
of Patrick Henry, William Lloyd Garrison, Roosevelt, Lincoln and 
the editor of the MANUFACTURERS RECORD. 

Kepp it up, for there are millions of Americans who some day are 
going to rise up inspired by your MANUFACTURERS RECORD and clean 
house of the treachery that we are having shoved at us by un- 
Americans under the guise of patriotism. 

I wish you the very best, and hope that some day the Manurac- 
TURERS ReEcorD can be placed in the hands of all true and loyal 
Americans, 


TEXTILE 


Davison’s Textile Blue Book. 


Textile manufacturing and allied interests of the United States 
are detailed in the thirty-third edition of Davison’s Textile Blue 
Book, issued by the Davison Publishing Co. of New York. Out- 
lining the contents of this book, the Davison Publishing Co. states: 

“Besides the regular reports, a separate list of the new mills is 
shown, and this is useful in reaching new concerns. A list show- 
ing all mills with dyehouses is a valuable feature for chemical and 
dyestuff firms. <A classified directory of dyers and finishers has 
been added. The textile maps, showing all towns where there are 
textile plants or dye works, have been carefully revised. A new 
section reporting over 1500 foreign cotton firms is added this year. 
Davison’s Textile Blue Book is really 21 directories in one volume, 
Directory of: Cotton mills; woolen mills; worsted 
mills; silk mills; knitting mills; jute, linen and flax mills; Cana- 
dian mills; dyers and finishers; mills with dyehouses ; commission 
merchants; cotton dealers (both domestic and foreign) ; wool deal- 
ers; linter dealers; waste dealers and manufacturers; mattress 
makers; wholesale rag and remnart dealers; textile supplies; new 
textile mills; classified directory of mills. 

“Two editions are issued as formerly; the office size, 1900 pages, 
with heavy cloth binding, is printed on fine plate paper with a 
large page and contains all the above features, while the handy 
edition of 1700 pages has all features given in the office size except 
the classified directory of mills and textile supply directory. The 
salesmen’s directory, bound in a flexible leather, size 3144x5°%4x!4 
inch thick, is much smaller than the handy edition, but has a full 
report of every mill, dyer, etc., these being arranged alphabetically, 
all mills under each town, different from the blue book, which sub- 
divides into cotton, woolen, silk, ete. 


as follows: 


Completing Dixie Yarn Mercerizing Plant. 


Within 60 days the Dixie Mercerizing Co. expects to complete 
its $700,000 plant at Chattanooga, in accordance with details 
heretofore announced. . This company organized with a capitaliza- 
tion of $1,000,000, and recently J. T. Lupton, acting for himself 
and his son, Carter Lupton, purchased what is practically a con- 
trolling interest in the company, which will have a weekly capacity 
of 75,000 pounds of yarn. The company was formed by a number 
of hosiery manufacturers to supply mercerized yarns for their 
mills. 


To Manufacture Combed Yarn for Cord Tires. 


The Pitts Cotton Manufacturing Co., Elberton, Ga., has pur- 
chased the Beverly Cotton Mills and will replace the latter’s 
present equipment of machinery by 6000 spindles to manufacture 
cotton yarn for the automobile tire trade. Contracts have been 
awarded for the new machinery, and it will be driven by electricity 
upon the production of No. 23 and single combed yarn for cord 
tires on tubes and section beams, spun from 114 peeler cotton. 


Textile Mill Notes. 


An increase of capital from $657,400 to $1,500,000 has been 
announced for the Brogon Mills, manufacturer of outing flannels, 
Anderson, 8S. C. 

A system of dustless card stripping will be installed by the 
Dwight Manufacturing Co. of Alabama City, Ala., the contract 
having been awarded to the William Firth Company of Boston. 


; The Cotton Movement. 


In his report of October 8, 1920, Col. Henry G. Hester, secre- 
tary of the New Orleans Cotton Exchange, shows that the amount 
of cotton brought into sight during 69 days of the season was 
1,378,549 bales, an increase over the same period last year of 
16,371 bales. The exports were 528,56 bales, a decrease of 255,- 
363 bales. The takings by Northern spinners were 149,247 bales, 
a decrease of 193,380 bales; by Southern spinners, 443,410 bales, 
a decrease of 34,050 bales. 
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EXPLANATORY. 
The MANUFACTURERS ReEcorpD seeks to verify and obtain additional information regarding all enter- 


prises reported in its Construction Department, by direct daily correspondence. 
value are published later from telegraph, mail and representatives’ reports. 


attention called to errors that may occur, 


Further facts of news 
We appreciate having our 


DAILY BULLETIN. 

The Daily Bulletin of the MaNnuracturers Recorp is published every business day in order to give 
the earliest possible news about new industrial, commercial, building, railroad and financial enterprises 
organized in the South and Southwest. It is invaluable to manufacturers, contractors, engineers and ull 
others who want to get in touch at the earliest moment with new undertakings, or the enlargement of 


established enterprises. 


Bridges, Culverts and Viaducis. 
Ark., Elkins—Washington County Commrs., 
Frank Campbell, Judge, Fayetteville, Ark. ; 
build 170-ft. steel span bridge over White 
river; 40-ft. steel approach ; alternate bids on 
two 85-ft steel spans and 40-ft. steel approach ; 
three 70-ft. steel spans and three-span con 
erete arch bridge, two 64-ft span and one 72 
ft. span; bids until Oct. 25; Ozark Engineer- 
ing Co., Engr., Springdale, Ark. Lately noted 
rejecting bids. (See Machinery Wanted — 
Bridge Construction.) 

Ark., Illinois Chapel.—Washington County 
Commrs., Frank Campbell, Judge, Fayette- 
ville, Ark.; build 80-ft. steel span bridge over 
Illinois river; alternate bids on S0-ft. con- 
erete arch bridge; bids until Oct. 25; Ozark 
Engineering Co., Engr., Springdale, Ark. 
(See Machinery Wanted—Bridge Construc- 
tion.) 

Ark., Luttrells Ford —Washington County 
Commrs., Frank Campbell, Judge, Fayette 


ville, Ark.; build 75-ft. steel span bridge over | 


Illinois river; 16-ft. steel approach at each 
end; alternate Dids for two 52-ft. steel spans 
and concrete arch bridge of same spans: 
bids until Oct. 25; Ozark Engineering Co., 
Engr., Springdale, Ark. (See Machinery 
Wanted—Bridge Construction.) 

Ga., Chatsworth.—Murray County Supvrs. 
Roads and Revenues, J, M. Campbell, Chrmn. ; 
build conerete bridge; gravel roadway and 
earth fill; entire project 1000 ft. long; 58,250 
Ibs. reinforcing steel; 6.6 mi. road; bids until 
Nov. 3. (See Machinery Wanted—Bridge Con- 
struction.) 

La., Jena.—La Salle Parish Police Jury, 8. 
B. Hodges, Prest.: build 31 steel bridges; 14 
to 90-ft. spans, 15-ton capacity; bids until 
Nov. 1; Jas. A. MeConneil, Engr. 
recent item. (See Machinery Wanted—Bridge 
Construction.) 


Supersedes 


Md., Baltimore. — City, Mayor Wm, F. 
Broening, Prest. Board of Awards; build 


bridges and pave streets, alleys and avenues; 
vote Nov. 2 on $6,500,000 loan. 

Miss., Brookhaven.—Lincoln County Com 
missioners; build bridges, culverts and roads; 
voted $400,000 bonds. 

Mo., Fulton. — Callaway County Commrs.. 
New Bloomfield Road Dist.; build 2 concrete 
bridges ; $13,697.20; bids until Oct. 22. 

N. C., Charlotte. — Mecklenburg County 
Commrs., Charlotte, N. C., and York County 
Commrs., York, S, C.; build $120,000 bridge 
over Catawba. River. 

S. C., Manning.—Clarendon County Highway 
Comsn.; build creosoted timber bridges on 
Manning-Turbeville and Manning-Parkville 
1134 lin. ft. bridging; 154.580 ft. B. M. 
creosoted lumber: bids until Nov. 3; Lee, 
Pennell & Murray, Engrs., Sumter, S.C. 
(See Machinery Wanted—Bridge Construc- 
tion.) 


roads: 


The subscription price is $20.00 per year. 


Tenn., Collinwood, Tennessee Charcoal 
Iron Co., Henry O. Evans, Prest.; construct 
240 and 180-ft. wooden trestles. 

Tex., Houston.—City: build bridges; vote 
Nov. 10 on $425,000 bonds. Address The 
Mayor. 

Tex., Laredo.—Laredo Bridge Co.; rebuild 
8§20-ft. bridge over Rio Grande river: five 150 
ft. concrete arches with 60-ft. girder span; 
bids until Oct. 29; W. E. Simpson Co., Conslt. 
Engr... San Antonio, Tex. (See Machinery 
Wanted 
Tex., San Antonio.—San Antonio, Uvalde & 
Gulf R. R., A. R. Ponder, Receiver and Gen. 
Mgr.; construct 2 concrete overhead cross 
ings ; $15,000. 





Bridge Construction.) 


| s . 
Canning and Packing Plants. 
Fla., Lake Worth.—Tropical Fruit Con- 
serving Co. organized; D. P. Council, Prest.; 
rr. L. Horsman, Secy.-Treas.-Mgr.; will erect 
building; can tropical and semi-tropical 
fruits. (Lately noted ineptd., capital $50,000.) 
4a., New Iberia.—Quaker Maid Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky.; contemplates establishing $100,000 

cannery. 

Mo., St. Louis.—Gerst Bros. Meat Co., 823 
Lucky Ave.; erect 1-story 385x50-ft. engine- 
room; Gillespie & Daly, Contrs., International 
Life Bldg. 


Clayworking Plants. 

Tex., Eustace — Bricks and Tiles. — Athens 
Pottery Co., P. E. Miller, Prest., 1412 Com 
merce St., Dallas, Tex.: branch 
plant; install mehy. and eleetrie light and 
power plant; mfre. bricks and tiles, 


establish 


. ° 
Coal Mines and Coke Ovens. 
Ala., North Birmingham. — Big Four Coal 
Co., S. B. Shelbourne, Prest.; rebuild burned 

coal tipple. 

Ky., Central City.—Holt Bros. Mining Co. 
ineptd.; capital $20,000; E. W., B. B. and 
Mary C. Holt. 

Ky., Hazard.—-Rockhouse Coal Co.; increase 
capital from $150,000 to $250,000. 
ineptd, : 
Wilson, 


Ky.. Middlesboro.—Ruby Coal Co., 
capital $20,000; Jas. Lawson, L. II. 


John TLoward,. 


Hays-Elkhorn Coal Co, 
Hays, T. J. 


Ky., Northern. 
ineptd.; eapital $25,000; O. C. 
Chandler, A. L. Prater. 

Ky., Pikeville.—Tierney Mining Co., Stone, 
Ky.: will not erect tipple, dwellings, ete. 
(Lately tmeorrectly noted.) 

Ky., Shelby Gap. Clintwood-Elkhorn 
Corp. chartered; capital $50,000; Roland EF. 
Chase, G. D, Davis, G. R. MeCoy; all Clint- 
wood, Va. 


Block Coal Co. or 
Ward Faulk 


Baisley, Secy.-Treas 


Ky., Somerset.—Dixie 
ganized; Tom Hughes, Prest 
ner, V.-P. 3 Ht. L. 
(Lately noted ineptd., 
R MeClanahan ; 
install mining equipment 


capital $1500.) 
Mo., Lohman.—aA. under 
Water mine; 

Md,, Oakland, 
‘orporated ; capital $10,000; 
der, Frank A. Smouse, Jacob F. 


Round Glade Coal Co. in 
Thomas A. Gon 
Straight 
Tenn., Coal Creek.—Welden’s Fork Coal Co. 
lately noted inceptd.) organized; C. W. Hen 
Prest., Knoxville, Tenn.; John <A 
Secy.-Treas. and Megr., Coal Creek ; 
develop coal land. (See Machinery Wanted 
Mining Machinery.) 


cerson, 


Rowe, 


Tex., San Antonio.—Calvin Coal Co.; in 
creased capital from $69,000 to $240,000, 
Va., Wise.—Rex Coal Corp. (lately 
chartered, capital $25,000) organized; H. J. 


noted 


Kiser, Secy.; develop 50 acres coal land; 
present weekly output 3 cars, to be increased ; 
install mining mechy., pumps, ete (See Ma 
chinery Wanted—Pumps; Rails; Mining Ma 
chinery.) 

W. Va., Beeckley.—Ralco Coal Co. 
capital $25,000; M. B, Hoffman, W. A. James 
both Beckley; W. E. Davenport, Lester, W 
Va. 

W. Va., Besoco.—Beckley Pocohontas Coal 
Co. organized; A, J. King, Prest. and Conslt. 
Engr.; M. A. Maxwell, V.-P. and Mgr.; F. E 
King, Secy.-Treas.; all Huntington, W. Va. 
‘present daily output 800 tons. (Lately noted 
ineptd., capital $1,000,000.) 

W. Va., Chapmanville.—Tomkins By-Product 
Coal Co., 1008 Robson Prichard Bldg., Hunt 
ington, W. Va. (lately noted ineptd., capital 
$100,000), organized; W. E. Tompkins, Prest. 
and Mgr.; A. E. Morgan, V.-P.; C. C.- Rand, 
Secy.: C. &. construct coal 
mining plant, ineline, tipple, ete.; $50,000; 
daily output 300 to 500 tons; C. R, Conner, 
Engr., Box 666, Huntington. (See 
Wanted — Generator; 


ineptd 


Conner, Treas. : 


Consit. 
Machinery Engine ; 
Boiler.) 

W. Va., Charleston.—W. T. Copen Mining 
Co. ineptd.; capital $5000; J. D. Gronniger, 
F. P. Key: both Charleston; W. T. 
Clyde, W. Va. 

W. Va., Charleston.—H. & H. Fuel Co. 
ineptd.: J, B, Hart. 


Copen, 


W. Va., Charleston.—Storck Coal Mining 
Co, ineptd capital $50,000; C. A. Storck, J. 
W. Mason, E. C. Frame; all Philadelphia, Pa 

W. Va., Clarksburg.—Twigg Coal Co. ineptd ; 
capital $50,000; G. F. Williams, W. S. Hursey ; 
both Clarksburg; Hl. S. Johnson, Shinnstown, 
W. Va. 

W. Va., Clarksburg.—Fairmont-Reynoldsville 
Collieries Coal Co. ineptd. : 
Virgil Swearinger, Harry G. Morrison, N 
Fred Rader. (Supersedes recent item.) 

W. Va., Clay County.—Townes-MeNeil Coal 
Co, ineptd.: eapital $50,000; M. Zaitlin, M. J. 
Moon, A, Monses; all New York. 


capital $75,000; 


W. Va., Diamond.—Kuhn Coal & ‘Mining Co 
ineptd.; capital $5000; F. W. Kuhn, W. A. 


Baughan: both Diamond; B. N. Coleman, 
Pratt, W. Va. 

W. Va., Fairmont. — Homestead Coal Co. 
ineptd. ; capital $100,000; G. J. Jackson, B. J. 
Wilson, C, G. Hoda, 

W. Va., Flemington.—R. & P. Coal ‘Co 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned. 
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ineptd. ; capital $500,000; C. D. Robinson, J. F. 
and E, 8. Phillips; all Fairmont, V. Va. 

W. Va., Hartland.—Carver Fork Colliery 
Coal Co. ineptd.; capital $25,000; E, Hyer. 


W. Va., Huntington. — Dominion Smokeless 
“Coal Co. ineptd.; capital $50,000; C. H. Bron- 
son, H, H. Brown, J. R. Slayton. 

W. Va., Jarrolds Valley.—Birch Fork Coal 
Co. reorganized; capital $500,000; T. E. B. 
Siler, Prest.; R. G. Hubbard, V.-P.; T. D. 
Siler, Secy.; J. F. Johnson, Gen. Mgr.; de- 
velop gas-seam coal; increase capacity ; build 
miners’ church. 


houses, school, 


W. Va., Marcus.—Peerless Smokeless Smith- 
ing Coal Co. organized ; capital $100,000; A, D. 
Williams, Prest.; Carl P. Leatherwood, V.-P.; 
Ralph A. Layton, Secy.; Guy Ash, Treas. ; all 
Morgantown, W. Va.; develop 454 acres coal 
and 400 acres timberland; present output 3 
ears daily; install mehy.; A. D. Williams, 
Constr. Engr. (See Machinery Wanted—Fan, 
Drills, Punching Machines.) 

W. Thy 
Coal Co. ; 
mehy. 


Moundsville. — Richland-Marshall 
develop coal land; install electrical 


Cotton Compresses and Gins. 

Ala., Union Grove.—J. E. Barnard; rebuild 
Surned cotton ginnery, grist mill and saw- 
mill; loss $10,000. 

Miss., Clarksdale.—Lula Gin Co., T, G. Wills- 
ford, Prest.; rebuild burned cotton ginnery; 
loss $25,000. 

Tex., Anson. — C. P. Rowland; 
burned cotton ginnery; loss $9900 . 

Tex., Pendleton.—Shearin Gin Co.; 
burned cotton ginnery. 


rebuild 


Tex., Corpus Christi—Geo, L. Caldwell & 
Co.; rebuild burned cotton ginnery; loss 
$18,-000, 

Tex., Honey Grove.—Stewart Ginnery; re- 
build damaged plant; loss $10,000. 

Tex., Roaring Springs.—Farmers’ District 


Union Gin Assn. ineptd.; capital $25,000; W. 
F. Clements, J. L. Law, Geo. S. Dodson. 
Tex., Lueders.—Lueders Gin Co.; rebuild 


burned plant. 


Drainage Systems. 

La., Lake Charles.—Lake Charles Drainage 
Dist.; improve system in Kayoche Coulee and 
Contraband Bayou; drain 23,000 acres; vote 
Oct. 12 on $150,000 bonds; T. H. Mandell, 
Engr., First Natl Bank Bldg. 


Electric Plants. 


Payne.—C. C. Appleton ; 
contemplates steam 


install 
or oil 


Ala., Fort 
electric plant; 
equipment. 

Ark., El Derado.—S. R. Morgan & Co., Littie 
Rock, Ark.; erect electric-power line from 
plant at Cargile, Ark., to El Dorado Ice & 
Coal Co.'s plant. 

Md., Baltimore. — City, 
3roening, Prest. Board of Awards; 


Mayor Wm. F. 
construct 


and extend electric-light, telegraph and tele- | 


phone wires; vote Nov. 2 on $1,159,000 loans. 
(Lately noted improve lighting system.) 
Md., Baltimore.—Consolidated Gas, Electric 
Light & Power Co., KB. D. Edmonston, Gen. 
Supt., Lexington Bldg.; construct additional 
steam-power electrical generating station. 
Md., Oakland.—City ; purchase Oakland elec- 
tric-light plant; install boiler and engine; 
vote Oct. 11 on $50,000 bonds. Address The 
Mayor. (Lately noted to purchase plant.) 
Md., Frederick.—City ; improve street light- 
ing and install generator; $41,400; Chas. L. 
Reeder, Conslt. Engr., Park Ave. and Sara- 
toga St., Baltimore; G. W. Cornell Co., 


Contr., Pittsburgh, Pa. (Previously noted 
contemplated.) 
Louisville.—City, G. W. 


electric-light 


Miss., 
Clk.; purchase 
$36,000 bonds. 

N. C., New Holland.—North Carolina Farms 
Co., New Holland and care Benham & Rich- 


plant; issued 


| ards, Town Planners, 214 E. State St., Colum- 


| bus, O.; install électric-lighting, 





rebuild | 


water 


capacity. (See Machinery Wanted — Flour 


| Mill Machinery.) 


Cc. Bennett, | 


and | 


sewer systems ; $50,000; H. E. Miller Contract- | 


ing Co., Columbus, O., Contr. for construc- 
tion; Benham & Richards to buy 
Supersedes recent item. (See 

Wanted—Electric-light Equipment.) 

N. C., Red Springs.—Town, A, P. Spell, Clk. ; 
install electric light and water systems; $50,- 
000 bonds, 

Okla., Tulsa.—Sand Springs Light, Heat & 
Power Co., Chas. Page, Prest., Sand Springs, 
Okla.; construct 10-mi. high tension trans- 
mission line from Sand Spring power-house to 
Tulsa, 


Machinery 


Tex., Amarillo.—City ; improve electric-light 


}and water plants; $200,000. Address The 
Mayor. 
Cfex., Dallas.—Martin Wright Electric Co. 


ineptd.; capital $20,000; Martin Wright, E. B. 
Zoller, L. B. French. 

Tex., La Porte.—La Porte Light, Water & 
ice Co.; rebuild burned plant; loss $26,000. 


Va., Marion.—Mt. Carmel Light & Power 
Co. ineptd. ; eapital $5000; W. A. Scott, Prest. ; 
| C. W. Respass, Secy. 

Fertilizer Factories. 

Fla., Dundee.— American Humus & Phos- 
phate Co.; enlarge plant; produce humus 
products. 

Fla., Jacksonville—Wilson & Toomer Fer- 





tilizer Co.; construct temporary factory build- 
ing; install mchy.; replace burned plant; loss 
$1,000,000. 

Miss., Gulfport.—R. E. Johnson Fertilizer 
Co. ineptd.; capital $30,000; W. H. Bouslogis, 
l’rest.; R. E. Johnson, Secy. 

Miss., 
tory ; 
eal 
B..£; 

Mo., St. Louis.—Darling & Co.; construct 
fertilizer factory ; Chemical Construction Co., 
Contr., Charlotte, N. C. 

Va., Emporia. — Emporia Potassium Phos- 
phate Co.; purchased 800x150-ft. mill building ; 
equip to mfre. fertilizer from feldspar and 
phosphate rock; purchased Warren County 
(N. C.) feldspar land estimated to contain 
10,000,000 tons, and 150 acres Tennessee phos- 
phate land, estimated to contain 900,000 tons 
brown phosphate rock. (Lately noted or- 
ganized, capital $500,000. 


Meridian.—Meridian Fertilizer Fac- 
construct masonry glover tower; Chemi- 
Construction Co., Contr., Charlotte, 


Flour, Feed and Meal Mills. 


Ala., Union Grove.—J, E. Barnard; rebuild 
burned grist mill, cotton ginnery and saw- 
mill; loss $10,000. 


Fla., Jacksonville.— Monarch Milling Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; acquired grain elevator ; 
build milling plant and warehouse joining; 
mnfre. stock feed. 


Md., Rohrersville. — Rohrersville Milling 
Corp. organized; I. J. Young, Prest.; S. V. 
Dean, Secy.; J. S. Zecher, Treas.; construct 
60x34 ft. stone building; install 100-bbl. daily 
capacity flour mill equipment. Lately noted 
ineptd.; capital $60,000. (See Machinery 
Wanted—Flour Mill Equipment.) 

N. C., Lexington.—Star Milling Co. organ- 
ied; L. J. Peacock, Prest.; Harvey R. Shoaf, 
Secy.-Treas.-Mgr.; construct 100-bbl. daily 
capacity flour plant; contemplates doubling 


grain 
materials. | 





Tenn., Nashville.—Mero Mills; increase capi- 
tal from $380,000 to $60,000. 


Tex., Corsicana.—Corsicana Mill & Grain 
Co.; construct 2500-bu. capacity grain ele- 


vator; Burrell Engineering & Construction 
Co., Contr., 323 S. La Salle St., Chicago, I. 
Tex., Texline.—S. O. Pennick, H. A. Harris, 
C. E. Hill; construct $10,000 flour mill and 
elevator, 

Va., Williamsburg.—Peninsula Grain 
ucts Corp. chartered; $50,000; G. B. 
grove, Prest.; H. Matthews, Secy. 


Prod- 
Hazel- 


Foundry and Machine Plants. 


Ala., Attalla—Pipe, ete.—National Pipe & 
Foundry Co.; inereased capital from $10, 


000 to $525,000. 
Ala., Mobile—Boilers, ete.—Hodges Boiler & 
Machine Works Co. organized ; capital $50,000; 
Dolan G, Hodges, Prest.; Robert J. Moyes, 
V.-P.; William W. Strong, Secy.-Treas. 

D. C., Washington—Machine Shop, 
Navy Dept., Bureau Yards and Docks; 


ete.— 


erect 


300x82-ft. machine and testing shop, 1-story 
100x60-ft. foundry, 81x69-ft. power-house with 
coal bin; 150-ft. radial chimney; concrete 
footings and_ floors; reinforced concrete 


frames; structural steel work; built-up roof- 
ing; steel sash; metal-covered and wood 
doors; cast-iron facia; hollow building tile 
walls and partitions; plumbing; heating; 
lighting, ete.; steel trestle over coal bin; 
build 3 railroad spur tracks; circulating water 
in-take and discharge system for power-house ; 
Spec. 4301; bids until Oct. 15; C. W. Parks, 
Ch, of Bureau. 

Ky., Louisville—Scales.—Stimpson Comput- 
ing Secale Co., Henry Imorde, Prest., Snead 
Bldg.; enlarge plant; reported. 

Ky., Louisville— Shirt Machines. — Perfect 
Combination Shirt Machine Mfg. Co. ineptd.; 
G. H. Boyuls, A. A. Myers, O. D. Duffin. 

Md., Baltimore — Stoves.— A. Weiskettle & 
Son Co., 12th and Lombard Sts.; erect addi- 
tion ; 1-story 38x32-ft. foundry; R. A. Barnes, 
Engr., 15388 S. 58th St., Philadelphia, Pa.; E. 
tyring, Contr., 3501 Fait Ave., Baltimore. 

Md., Baltimore — Check Indorsers.— Wizard 
Check Indorser & Printing Machine Co., F. 8. 
Weise, Prest., 457 Calvert Bldg, erect $1,000,000 
plant at Orangeville; has plans for 3 units, 
each 80x180 ft.; concrete and glass construc- 
tion ; employes’ houses; bids until Jan., 1921; 
install machines, tools, dies, patterns, etc. ; 
$400,000; weekly capacity 1000 indorsers and 
printing machines. (Previously noted to erect 
plant.) 

Mo., St. Louis—Pumps.—St. Louis Pump & 
Equipment Co. organized; John C. Roberts, 
Jr., Prest.; International Life Bldg.; Chas. 
C. Frederick, Gen. Mgr., Fort Wayne, Ind.; 
has temporary plant; mfre. rotary and re- 
ciprocating pump. 

N. C., Greensboro—Steel and Iron Products. 
Carolina Steel & Iron Co., W. C. Boren, 
Prest.; purchased 6-acre site; enlarge plant; 
$59,000; mfre. structural steel and iron prod- 
ucts, 

Okla., Henryetta — Machine Shop. — General 
Machinery & Supply Co., Pittsburg, Kan. ; 
erect machine shop; contemplated. 

Okla., Henryetta — Machine Shop. — Parkers- 
burg Rig & Reel Co., Parkersburg, W. Va.; 
erect repair shops, etc.; purchased 100x172-ft. 
site. 

S. C., Laurens—Cotton Graders.—Farmers’ 
Co-operative Cotton Grader Co. ineptd.; 
capital $50,000; G. W. Shell, J. W. Boyd. 

Tenn., Chattanooga—Plows. — Chattanooga 
Plow Co., local plant of International Har- 
vester Co.; erect $30,000 mill-construction 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned. 
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plow plant; Turner Construction Co., Contr. 
Tex., Amarillo — Threshing 
Gruver Threshing Machine Co. 
tal $20,000; P. F. Gruver, A. B. 
Fairey. 

Va., Norfolk—Machinery.—Ruff-Stewart-Rust 
Machine Works inecptd.; capital $50.00; F. L. 
Stewart, Prest.; T. M. Rust, Secy. 
Va., Norfolk—Machine Shop.—Norfolk 
Works; erect 60x175-ft. machine 
foreed concrete construction; concrete slab 
eovered with tar, and gravel roofing; bids 
until Oct. 18; Benj. F. Mitchell, Archt., 500 
Seaboard Bank Bldg.; bidders are: R. R. 
Richardson & Co., Baker & Brinkley, Nichols 
& Lindeman, J. Y. Cooch & Co., W. T. 
Gregory, J. L. Abbitt, Fanning & Quinn; all 
Norfolk. 
W. Va., 


Machines. — 
ineptd.; capi- 
Seanor, G. C. 


Iron 


shop; rein- 


Huntington—Rails.—West Virginia 
Rail Co., H. A. Zeller, Gen, Mgr.; erect steel 
building, replacing present structure; $50,- 
000; install $1500 H. P. motor; $40,000; mehy. 
and material purchased. (Lately noted to 
erect addition.) 

W. Va., 
River Co. ; 
construction, 


Shop. — New 
brick 


Macdonald — Machine 
erect machine-shop building ; 


W. Va., Mt. Hope—Machine Shop.—New 
River Co.; erect machine shop; acquired 
site. 


Gas and Oil Enterprises. 

Ga., Savannah.—Southeastern Oil & Gas Co. 
incptd.; capital $185,000; D. R. Williams, T. 
L. Dunn, G. E. Julian. 

Ga., Savannah.—South Atlantic Oil & 
Co. incptd.; capital $150,000; D. R. Williams, 
T. L. Dunn, G. E. Julian. 

Ky., Louisville—Luckey Oil Co., ineptd. ; 
capital $100,000; Mrs, G. K, Milner, Mrs. N. C. 
Milner; both Tampa, Fla.; Mrs. S. M. Milner, 
Birmingham, Ala, 

Ky., Scottsville—Refining.—Security Oil & 
Refining Co. ineptd.; capital $500,000; M. 
Silen, Scottsville; L. C. Wassmus, W. K. 
Getts; both 411 Empire Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 

La., Shreveport.—Louisiana Union Gas & 
Oil Corp. chartered; capital $150,000; S. M. 
Lewis, T. S. Neal. 

Md., Baltimore — Gasholder. — Consolidated 
Gas, Electric Light & Power Co., E. D. Ed- 
Gen, Supt., Lexington Bldg.; con- 
struct gasholder at Westport; concrete and 
steel structure; Price Concrete Construction 
Co., Contr., Maryland Trust Bldg. 

Tex., Fort Worth. — Breckenridge Drilling 
Corp. chartered ; capital $25,000; R. E. Taylor, 
R. I. and E, D. Iroas, 

Tex., Houston.—Great Southern Oil Corp. 
chartered ; capital $1,000,000; W. B. Young, H. 
J. Gingle, W. H. Shindler, 

Tex., Houston.—Wolf Hill Prospecting Co. 
ineptd. ; capital $50,000; R. G. and H. M. Duff, 
J. K. Enright. 

Tex., Port Arthur.—City Comsn.; purchase 
and restore gas company's plant; vote Oct. 
12 on $240,000 bonds. 

W. Va., Charleston.—Cadiz Oil Co. ineptd. ; 
capital $30,000; Virginia Hurt, Charleston ; 
L. F. Hale, Logan, W. Va. 


Hydro-Electric Plants, 


Gas 


Mo., Jefferson City.—Arthur T. Nelson, 
Prest. Lebanon Bank, Lebanon, Mo.; organ- 


ized company; build hydro-electric plant on 
Niangua River; furnish power for street cars, 
manufacturing plants and for domestic pur- 
poses. 


Ice and Cold-Storage Plants. 


Ala., Birmingham.—Centennial Ice Co., Pete 
J. Davis, Mgr., 310 N. 13th St.; erect ice and 





eold-storage plant; brick; ordinary construc- 
tion ; $35,000; install $500 elevators and 30-ton 


capacity ice machine; purchased; storage 
capacity 3000 tons (Lately noted to erect 
plant.) 

Ala., Tuscaloosa.—Tuscaloosa Utilities Co. ; 


erect additional ice tank; increase daily ca- 
pacity to 30 tons, 

Ark., Gravette.—Mr. Travis, Carthage, Mo.; 
establish ice plant; contemplated. 


D. C., Washington.—Nejib Hekimian, 2128 
Wardman Court; erect cold-storage house 
addition ; $25,000. 

D. C., Washington.—Washington Ice Mfg. 
Co., Jay V. Hall, Secy., K St. N. W.; erect 


100x116-ft. ice and cold-storage plant; install 
mchy.; daily capacity 110 to 125 tons; J. K. 
White, Archt., 113 2nd St. N. E. (See Ma- 
chinery Wanted—Ice Plant.) 

Fla., Miami.—Oliver Ice Co. organized ; capi- 
tal $400,000; L, C. Oliver Prest.; W. M. Brown, 
V.-P.; J. L. Van Deveer, Secy.; purchased 
200-ton daily capacity plant. Ma- 
chinery Wanted—Ice Plant Equipment.) 

Fla., St. 
Mayor; erect 
capacity, 50 
chincry Wanted—Ice Plant.) 

Md., Baltimore.—American Calvert 
Bldg.; erect 33x99x82-ft. plant; 
brick, concrete and steel construction ; George 
A. Fuller Construction Co., Contr., 
Bldg. (Lately noted to erect building.) 

Miss., Brooksville.—Brook ville 
Ice Co, ineptd.; capital $20,000; EB. P. 
J, W. Wilkins, G, T. Ileard. 

Tex., Austin—Home Ice & Cold Storage Co., 
A. M. Fitzpatrick, Prest. and Gen. Mgr.; ex- 


ice (See 
Petersburg.—City, Noel A .Mitchell, 
municipal plant; 24-hour 
contemplated. Ma 


ice 
tons; (See 
Ice Co., 


ice-storage 


Creamery & 
Million, 


American | 


Lumber Manufacturing. 


Ala., Cuba.—Briederman Lumber Co. or- 
ganized; mfre. lumber. 

Ala., Union Grove.—J. E. Barnard; rebuild 
burned sawmill, grist mill and cotton gin- 
nery ; loss $10,000, 

Ark., Pine Bluff.—Short Leaf Lumber Co.: 
remodel plant; $15,000. 

Ark., Walnut Corner.—William Burnley 
Lumber Co. organized; mfre. hardwood di- 


mension stock. 
x 
Fla., Chiefland.—West Coast Manufacturing 
Co. ineptd.; capital $50,000; O. N. Harper, 
Prest.; H. A. Brown, Secy.-Treas. 
Fla., Grand 
Lumber Co. 
Fla., 
rebuild 


Calhoun-Gissendaner 
lumber. 


Ridge. — 


organized ; mfre. 


Jacksonville.—Mason Forwarding Co. ; 


burned drykiln; loss $4000 to $5000; 


construction by owner. 
Land & 
to $300,000, 


Ga., Macon.—Columbia 
increased capital 


Mfg. Co.; 


Md., Baltimore. — Magazine Lumber Co., 
Maryland Casualty Tower ineptd.; capital 
$50,000; Enos S, Stockbridge, E, MeClure 
Rouzer, Wm. Lentz, 


Md., Baltimore.—Thomas Matthews & Son, 
Cedar and Western Maryland R, R.; 
erect 2-story, 60x70-ft frame planing mill; slag 
roof; construction by owner, 


St. 


Meridian.—Forest Lumber Co.;  in- 
capital from $20,000 to $200,000. 
Point.—L. N. 
burned mill. 


Miss., 
creased 
Moss Danzler Lumber 


rebuild 


Miss., 
Ge.s 


Miss., Pelahatchee.—Gammill Lumber Co.; 


| rebuild burned plant; loss $500,000. 


pend $200,000 for improvements, additional 
buildings, new mehy., etc. | 
Tex., La Porte.—La Porte Light, Water & | 


Ice. Co. ; rebuild burned plant; loss $26,000. 


| increased 


Tex., El Paso.—Speans & Miller; erect ice | 


plant; brick construction ; $6000. 

Va., Suffolk.—Crystal Ice Co.; $60,000 
ice plant; install electrical mchy.; daily ca- 
pacity 30 tons; A, L. Harvell, Engr. 


erect 


Irrigation Systems. 


Tex., Cameron.—Chamber of Commerce ; or- 


N. C., Gastonia.—Home Lumber Co. incor- 
porated ; capital $10,00; T. E. Leavitt, Prest.- 
Treas.; Mrs. Zaida R. Leavitt, V.-P.-Secy. 
Beaumont.—Gulf Mfg. & Lumber Co, ; 
capital from $15,000 to $75,000. 

Tex., Orange.—Stark-Bowen Lumber Co., 
Stark Bldg., organized; erect 30,000 ft. daily 
capacity sawmill, planing mill, drykilns, ete. 


Tex., 


| (Lately noted ineptd., capital $500,000.) 


‘develop 400 acres 
| land, 


ganize project; irrigate land from branch of | 


Brazos River. 


Land Developments. 


Ark., Little Rock.—Caraway Farms Co. ; in- 
crease capital from $150,000 to $250,000. 


W. Va., Marcus.—Peerless Smokeless Smith- 
ing Coal Co., A. D. Williams, Prest. and Const, 
Engr., 6 Brockway Ave., Morgantown, W. Va.; 
timber and 454 acres coal 
(See Coal Mines and Coke Ovens.) 


Metal-Working Plants. 
Lake Charles—Metal 
Co. ineptd.; capital 
Paul D. Perkins; both 


Tanks.—Southern 
$50,000; Henry 
Lake Charles; 


La., 
Metal 
Reid, 


| E. H. Boling, Welch, La. 


Fla., Leesburg.—Sandlin-Hopkins-Butt Co. or- 


ganized ; Thos. Hopkins, Prest., Orlando, Fla. ; 
Frank M. Butt, V.-P., Dallas, Tex.; A. R. 
Sandlin, Secy.-Treas., Leesburg; has 350 acres 
on Lake Harris; plant 125 orange and grape- 


Md., Sparrows Point—Tin Plate, ete.—Beth- 


lehem Steel Co., Eugene R. Grace, Prest., 
Bethlehem, Pa.; W. F. Roberts, Mgr., Spar- 


rows Point; erect 2 clock houses at sheet, tin 
plate and steel plant; 1 story, 29x49-ft. build- 
Irwin & Leighten, Contrs., 126 N. 12th 


ings: 


| St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


fruit trees. (Lately noted incptd., capital 
$100,000. ) 
Fla., Tavares.—Daniels Land Co, ineptd.; | 


capital $5000; W. C. Daniels, 8. I. 


Cc. Duncan. 
Orchard 


Tex., Kingston. — Rockwood 


Barnett, T. L. Peterman. 


W. Va., Charleston.—Sullivan Land Co. 
ineptd. ; capital $1,000,000; T. B. Price, H. B. 
Smith. 

W. Va., Greyeagle.—Marrowbone Land Co. 


ineptd.; capital $50,000; Stephen An- 
drew Kohan; both Greyeagle; Oscar 
Warfield, Ky. 

W. Va., Huntington. — Kentucky Land 
ineptd.; capital $500,000; Jno. Bornan, L, N. 
Frantz, both Huntington; S. D. Frantz, Mul- 
lens, W. Va. 


Sipos, 


Yoder, H. | 
| erect 


Co. | 


ineptd. ; capital $10,000; Polk Tarwater, I. N. | 


Tabory, | 


Co. | 


Mo., Nevada—Metal Ceilings.—W. F. Norman 
Sheet Metal Mfg. Co., W. F. Norman, Prest. ; 
l-story 110x188-ft. plant addition; con- 
struction by day labor. 


Va., Norfolk—Fountain Fixtures.—Automatic 
Soda Fountain Corp. chartered ; capital $500,- 
000; Henry G. Barbee, Prest.; C. M. Bain, 
V.-P.; M. F. Wooten, Mgr.; acquired 
2-acre site; erect plant; mfre. automatic soda 
fountains. 


Gen. 


Mining. 
Ark., Pindall—Zine.—J. C. Shepherd; de- 
velop zine carbonate; plans large operations. 
Tenn., Columbia—Phosphate.—American Ag- 
ricultural Chemical Corp., main office, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; leased 331 acres phosphate rock 
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tract; develop; build track to Louis- 
ville & Nashville R. R. 
Ky., Pikeville—Sand 
Sand & Gravel Co. 
Virgil Prose, J. M. 
N. C., Warren 
Potassium Phosphate Co., 


spur 


and Gravel.—Chestnut 
ineptd.; capital $10,000; 
Johnson, R. B. Wallen. 
County—Feldspar.—Emporia 
Emporia, Va.; de 


velop feldspar deposit estimated to contain 
1.000,000 tons. (See Fertilizer Factories.) 
N. C., Hemp—Minerals. — Standard Mineral 


Co. inetpd.: capital $100,000; Paul Gerhardt, 
Hemp; Charles W. Scott, Montrose, Ky.; Jef- 
frey L. Leon, New York. 


Okla., Commerce, — Auburn Mining Co. 
ineptd.; capital $75,009; E. A. Martin, Joplin, 
Mo.: Walter L. Martin, Webb City, Mo.; 
Perry Webster, Miami, Okla. 

Tennessee—Phosphate. — Emporia Potassium 


Phosphate Co., Emporia, Va.: mine phosphate 
rock; secured 150 acres estimated to contain 
900,000 tons. (See Fertilizer Factories.) 

Tex., Riverside — Fuller's Earth. — Marland 
Refining Co., F. P. Darrigrand, Asst, Supt. ; 
lease 125 acres; develop fuller’s earth; lease, 
exploration mill $75,000 ; 
daily capacity 50 tons, 

Va., Danville—Granite.—Collins Granite Co. 
ineptd.; capital $200,000; Collins, 
Prest.; A. F. Patton, 


Va., Esmont—Slate.—Blue Ridge Slate Corp. 


and construction ; 


George R. 


Secy. 


organized; Thomas B, Gay, Prest.; Whiting 
Cc, Faulkner, Secy. 
Va., Richmond—Kaolin.—B, Wiltshire, 1604 


W. Grace St.; interested in development of 


kaolin clay. 


Miscellaneous Construction. 


Md., Baltimore—Harbor 
City, Wm. F. Broening, 
Awards; Nov. 2 on 
acquire and construct 
piers, bridges, ete. 


Improvements.— 
Prest, Board of 
votes £2.50.00 honds te 


sites wharves, docks, 

Okla., Ada—Swimming Pool.—City Commrs. ; 
eonstruct swimming pool; Johnson & Benham, 
Conslit. Engrs., Firestone Bldg., Kansas City, 
Mo. 

Tex., Austin—Heating Plant.—State Board 
of Control; install heating plant in hospital 
on W. 6th St.; $46,490; John L. Martin, Con- 
tractor, 408 Congress Ave. 

Tex., Port Lavaca—Sea 
Guidry, Mayor; construct sea 
$125,000 bonds; contemplated. 


wall; vote on 


Tex., Houston — Wharves, ete.—City; con- 
struct 2 wharves and coating station, remedel 
cotton sheds, ete., at Manchester; vote Nov. 
10 on $1,250,000 bonds. Address The Mayor. 


Miscellaneous Enterprises. 


Ala., 
of Alabama 


Birmingham—FElectrical.—Electrie Co. 
organized; capital $5000; O. K. 


Seyforth, Prest.; L. P. Sweatt, Jr., V.-P.; 
J. R. Lester, Secy.-Treas.; George J. Roeme, 
Gen. Mer. 

Ala., Gadsden—Laundry.—D. R. Wright: 


establish laundry; has building: mehy. 


chased ; reported. 


Fla., St. 


pur 


Petersburg — Publishing. — Tourist 


News Publishing Co. ineptd.; capital $10,000; 
Bob Ely, Prest.: J. Harold Summers, V.-P. 
and Mgr.; Ray Kimball, Secy.-Treas. 

Ga., Augusta—Stockyards.—Augusta Stock 
yards, W. P. White, Prop.; rebuild burned 


plant; loss $50,000. 


Central City—Publishing.—Muhlenberg 
Press Co. ineptd.; capital $7000; C. S. Curd, 
Arthur Lile, J. E. Shaver. 
Louisville—Dairy. 
Milk Co.; increase 
$300,000, 


Ky., 


Allman 
from 


Gray-Van 
capital 


Ky., 
Sanitary 
$75,000 to 
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$10,000 ; L. 
| 


Wall.—City; D. E. 


Ky., Louisville — Printing.—Standard Print- 
ing Co., D. B. G. Rose, Prest.; construct 
$200,000 plant addition ; contract let next year ; 
will purchase equipment ; Loomis & Hartimar, 
Archts., Todd Bldg. 


La., Monroe—Electrical Construction.—Elec 
trical Construction Co. organized; capital 
£10,000; E. E, Pritchard, Prest.; Tom Adams, | 
V.-P. and Gen, Mer.; J. E. Whitaker, Secy. 
Treas, 

Md., Baltimore — Contracting. — Franklin 
Corp. chartered ; capital $50,000; Charles H. 
Seward, John B. and Thomas M. Gontrum, 
Lew Bldg. 

N. C., Charlotte—Construction.—B. C. H. V. 


$100,000 | 
Clark. 


Construction Co. ineptd.: capital 
J. A. Houston, W. J. Brown, A. B. 
S. C., Charleston—Upholstery.—Automat Up- 
holstery System ineptd. ; capital $10,000; Alex. 
and A. A. Hirsch. 
Chattanooga — Construction.—Lee J. 
capital 


Tenn., 
Smith 
from 


Construction Co.; increased 


$5000 to $25,000. 
Chattanooga—Engineering. — Durham 
incptd.; capital $50,000; R. W. 
Jr., M. M. Allison, I. G. Phillips. 
Tenn., Chattanooga—Electrical.—Royal Elee- 
trie Co, ineptd.: capital $30,000; F, E. Bryant, 


Tenn., 
Jones Co. 


Jones, 


Fr. B. Dickinson, J. B. Milligan. 
Tex., Cameron—Potato Curing.—Chatiber of 


“ommerce; erect sweet-potato curing plant; 
10,000, 
Tex., Corpus Christi — Laundry. — Eureka 


Laundry Co. ineptd.; capital $56,000; J. W., 


A. C. and R. G. Pittman. 
Tex., Dallas—Heating.—Universal Heating 


Co. ineptd.; capital $15,000; E. C. Burnes, 
Cc. C. King, C. S. Hopkins. 

Tex., Sherman—Laundry.—Union Co-opera- 
tive Laundry Co. capital $10,000; 
John Arnold, Prest.; Leo Forrest, V.-P.; W. 
S. Skelton, Secy.-Treas. 

Va., Alexandria—Publishing.—Atlas Publish- 
ing Co. ineptd.; capital $10,000; A. G. Mackey, 
Prest.; William M. Escavaille, Jr., Secy. 

Va., 
Laundry ; 

W. Va., Alderson—Electric 
derson Electric Appliance Co, ineptd. ; 


organized ; 


Staunton—Laundry.—Staunton 
rebuild burned plant; loss $10,000. 
Appliances.—Al- 
-apital 


Charleston—Engineering.—Plumley- 
capital $5900; 
Black- 


Ww. Va. 
Watts Engineering Co. ineptd.: 
Gardiner S. Plumley, R, 8S. Walters, J. 
burn Watts. 


W. Va., Morgantown — Printing. — Eastern 
Advertising Co. ineptd.; capital $25,000; J. M. 
and C, M. Dunn: both Morgantown: K. J. 
Myers, Philippi, W. Va. 


Miscellaneous Factories. 


Ala., Birmingham — Creamery.— Birmingham 
Creamery Co, organized ; Jas. M. Kidd. Prest.- 
Treas.-Mgr.; Thorwald Hansen, has 
plant. (Lately noted ineptd., capital $69,000.) 

Ala., 
Cigar Co. 
Steadman, 


Secy. ; 


Birmingham—Cigars.—Marcial Castro 
ineptd cupital $25.9; WW. A. 
Prest.: T. B. Ridour, Secy.-Treas 
Chemicals. — Knig*t 
SOM: ¢ A. 


Ala., 
Chemical Co, 
Knight, 

Ala., 
\neptd. : 
bear, Prest. : 
Edward H. Dolbear, Secy. 

Pla. Chiefland.—West 
ineptd.: capital $50,000; O. N. 
Graham, H. A. Brown. 

Fla., Miami— 
Paint & 
P. and D. 


Rirmingham — 
ineptad. : 
Prest.; E£. G. 


evpital 
Thomas. Seey.-Tre s. 
Mtg. Co. 
Dol 


Treas. ; 


Mobile—Cigars, ete.—Dolbear 

capital $15,000; M. PBrownder 
Alfred Nodal, V.-P. and 
Coast Mfg. Co 
Harper, D. 8. 


Hardware 
$100,000: E, 


Paint, ete,—Miami 
Glassware Co. ineptd.: 
P. Geffrey, R. V. 


Singleterry. 


Fla., Oldsmar—Brushes.— Palmetto 
& Fiber Co., Jas. W. Worrall, 
contemplates enlarging plant capacity ; mfres, 
scrubbing brushes from fiber, extracted from 
palmetto. 


Brush 
Secy-Treas, ; 


roots of saw 


Fla., Tampa Candy. Thos. De Haas 
Jacksonville, Fla.; establish candy factory; 
construct 4-story 100x100-ft brick building, 


Fla., Tampa—Cigars.—Fernandez, 


& Co. 


Sobrinogs 
ineptd. ; capital $25,000; M. C. E. ana 
A. Fernandez, 





Ga., Macon—Bottling.—Red Rock 
Co., 402 Main St., organized; H. F. 
Prest.; R. A, Ward, Megr.; 
drinks, (Lately 
$20,090. ) 


Bottling 
Hagan, 
has plant; bottle 
soft noted ineptd., capital 
Ky, Louisville—Biscuits.—National I} 
Co, J. A. Marshall, Mgr, 9th and Market 
Sts.; contemplates constructing distributing 


scult 


building and office. 

Ky, Louisville—Paint.—Merchants & Manu- 
facturers’ Paint Co. ineptd.; capital 860,000; 
Jas. J. Menefee, A. A. MeKinney, Sr., T. J. 
Bosman. 

Ky, Louisville—Storage Batteries.—0O. K. 
Giant Battery Sales Co. ineptd.; capital $150,- 


000; M. F. Glasser, F. H. Bruens, Jas. 
Ducker. 

La., Farwell. — Library Producing & Mfg. 
Co. ineptd.; capital $100,000; Tallie G. Free 


| man, Farwell; R. W. Desanssure, Saml. Cross; 


| steel 


Steam | 


both Almadane, La. 

La., Monroe—Creamery.—Rutson 
Co. ; build $25,000 creamery. 

Md., Baltimore — Clothing. — Kirschenbaum 
Corp., 119 W. Baltimore St. chartered. 


Creamery 


Md., Baltimore—Yeast, ete.—Baltimore Mfg 
Co., 1421 E. Monument St.; construct 39x59-ft. 
tower and tank; $8000; Reliance Iron 
& Steel Co., Archt.-Contr. 

Md., Baltimore — Remedies. — Geo, W. John- 
son Vegetable Compound Remedy Co, of Balti- 
more city, 2006 Druid Hill Ave., ineptd. ; capi- 
tal $20,000; Geo. W. Johnson, Ernest E. Vroo- 


| man, Samuel A. Jenkins, 
Md., Baltimore—Sanitary Products.—H. B. 
Hearn Co., 41 8S. Gay St., ineptd.: capital 


E. Collins, F. C, and R. B. Beadles, | 


$10,000; Harry B. 
Albert L. 


Ma., 


Hearn, H. 
Wilkinson. 


Eugene Parks, 


Baltimore — Coca-Cola.—Coea-Cola_ Co., 


saltimore and Atlanta.; S, L. Willard, Res. 
Mer., Market and Pratt Sts.; enlarge Fort 
Ave. plant; construct 2 additional stories: 


200x184 ft.; supersedes original plan of 4-story 
534x186-ft. building; increase daily capacity 
from 20,000 to 50,000 gals.;: Arthur Tuffts Co. 
of Atlanta, Ga.; Louis Wilcox, Baltimore, rep- 
Areht.-Engr.-Contr., 


resentative, Coea-Cola 


Bldg. (Lately noted erect $1,000,000 plant.) 
Md., Frederick—Perfume.—American Beauty 
Perfume Co., Pythian Castle Bldg., ineptd.: 


$10,000; M. 
Ritchie D. 


capital Chas. H 


Kehne, 


Roy Sharrer, 
Zimmerman. 
Miss., Brooksville — Creamery. — Brooksville 
Creamery & Iee Co. ineptd.: eapital $2).909: 





Ek. P. Million, J. W. Wilkins, G. YT. Heard 

Mo., Kansas City—Loose-leaf Binders.—Irv 
ing-Pitt Mfg. Co.; Wm. Pitt, Gen. Mer 
P. O. Unger, Asst. to Gen. Mgr.: construct 
6-story and basement 132x132-ft. fireproof fac 
tory building; $500,000; install paper-cutting 
and ruling, bookease and box-making mehy 
and labor-saving conveyors; $100,000; Smith 
Rea & Lovitt,” Archts., 602 Finance Bld. 
Jno. Neil, Gen, Contr., 225 Railway Exchange 





Bldg. ; 
Constr. 


both 
Engr., 


Kansas City; Downs, 


Dallas, 


Taylor & 


Tex. (Previously 


noted erect factory building.) 
N. C., Greensboro—Grease.—Goose Grease 
Co.: install additional new mehy.; mfre. 
medicinal grease. 

. 








Ar 


gar 


elu 


ine 
Pre 


tue 
$50, 
est: 
En, 
Ma 
me} 


1920. 


i 
——_ 


Brush 
Treas. ; 
; mfres, 
ed from 


Haas, 
actory: 
uilding, 

Sobrinos 


Ek. and 


sottling 
Hagan, 

bottle 
capital 


Discuit 
Market 


‘ibuting 


> Manu- 
$60,000; 


il $150,- 


Ss, Jas. 


& Mfg. 
+. Free- 
_ Cross; 
reamery 


enbaum 


re Mfg 
9x39-ft. 
re Iron 


. John- 
f Balti- 
> capi- 
Vroo- 





—H. B. 
capital 
Parks, 


a Co., 


d, Res. 


re Tort 
stories; 
4-story 
apacity 
fts Co, 
re, rep- 
ea-Cola 
int.) 

Beauty 
ineptd. ; 
vas. H. 


oksville 
$2,900; 
eard 
*s.—Irv 
Mer. 
mstruct 
nof fac 
cutting 
mehy 
Smith, 
Bld. 
xchange 
Downs, 
viously 


Grease 
mfre. 
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— 
nN. C Winston-Salem—Beverages.—Forest- | 4917 13th St.. N. W.: erect garage: story, | ment; Automobile Accessories ; Garage Ma- 
Rhodes Co. incptd. ;- capital $50,000; S. C. and | 40x100 ft.: brick; reinforced conerete; fire- | chinery; Air Compressors; Gas and Oil 


E. G. Forest; both Efland, N. C.; M. L. 
Rhodes, LA&xington, N. C. 

N. €., Sumter—Creamery.—Sumter Cream- 
ery Co, ineptd.; capital $10,000; Archie Cine, 
Pp. M. Pitts, W. E. MeDonald. 

s. C., Harris Springs — Mint-Cola. — Mint- 
Cola Bottling Co. ineptd.; capital $10,000; R. 
F. Jones, Prest.; M. L. Smith, Secy.-Treas. 

Tenn., Chattanooga — Airbrake. — McKenny 
Air Brake Service Co. ineptd.; 
oo: W. E. Barr, L. T. Prigmore, 
son. 

Tenn., Jackson—Polish.—Velvet Polish Works, 
D. V. and J. F. Whitelaw, 205 S. Market St. ; 
has 3-story, 110x53-ft. building; has mchy.; 
contemplates installing additional mchy. 
Machinery Wanted—Sottling Supplies.) 


capital $56,- 
Hugh Vin- 


(See 


Tenn., Knoxville—Soap.—Tennessee Soap Co. 
ineptd.; capital $150,000; G. R. Branner, Leo 
I. Fanz, E. J. Williams. : 

Tenn., Memphis—Rubber.—Dixie Rubber Co. : 
erect 1-story 260x75-ft. saw-tooth 
hydraulic steel building; Lupton 
concrete foundation: Hydraulic 
Co., Contr., Cleveland, O. 


construction 
cash: 


Steelcraft 


steel 


Products. Texas 
organized; Il. D. 
Cain, Secy.; C. B. 
contemplates 
(Lately noted 


Austin — Sanitary 
Products 
Peeot.; ¢. L. 
Treas. ; 
1921. 


Tex., 
Sanitary 
Pruett, 
Anderson, 
plant in 
$10,000. ) 


Corp. 


installing 


ineptd., capital 


Tex., Dallas—Saddlery.—Tenison Bros. Sad 
dlery Co.; increase capital from $100,000 to 


$400,000. 

Tex., Grand Prairie—Brooms.—Grand 
Mfg. Co. ineptd.; capital $1000; W. C. 
0. 3S. 


Broom 


Jones, 


Boggees, C. L. Rachels. 

Tex., Nocona — Leather. — Justin Leather 
Goods Co.; increase capital from $5000 to 
$10,000. 

Va., Alexandria—Shirts—Blne Ridge Mfz. | 
Co., J. Clyde, Seey.; construct 2-story 52x59 
ft. factory building: brick: W. Leon Clark, | 


Archt., 917 Price St. (Previously 
ganized, capital $150,000.) 

Va., Cedar Creek—Lime.—I. N. 
cluse, Va. ; 
Va., Culpeper—Brooms.—Taylor 
ineptd.; capital $25,000; J. S. 
Prest.; R. W. Huffman, Secy. 

Va., 
M. Rosenberg, 


noted or 
Conner, Vau- 
construct limekiln, 


Broom Co 


Richmond—Bottling.—United Doctors, 
10th and Clay Sts.: construct 
2-story 40x20-ft. bottling plant; B. J. Rowlett, 
Archt., Old Dominion Trust Bldg. : 
& Sons, Gen, Contr., 25th and Franklin 
(Lately noted to ereet plant.) 

W. Va., Charleston — Carbon Black.— Davis 
Carbon Black Co. incptd.: capital $500,000; O. 
L. and A, N. Davis, F. Hurlbutt. 

W. Va., Huntington—Paint.—Ashland Paint 
Co.; rebuild burned plant; loss $10,000, 

W. Va., Huntington — Lampblack. — Ken- 
tucky-LineolIn Oil & Gas Co. ineptd.: capital 
$50,000; Virgil L. Bartram, E. R. Coulter; 
establishing lampblack plant; J. G. Milburn, 
Enegr.; all at 208 Day and Night Bldg. (See 
Machinery Wanted—Lampblack Plant Equip- 
ment.) 


Foe 


Sts. 


Jas. 


W. Va., 
Harness Co. 


—-Ilarness. — United States 
ineptd.; capital $500,000; G. B. 
Bryon, Hagerstown, Md. ; 


Ranson 


Goetz, Ranson; J. C. 


A. F. Cochran, Hays, Kans. 


Motor Cars, Garages, Tires, Ete. 


Ark., Pine Bluff—Tires.—Milliken Tire Co. 
ineptd.; capital $5000; P. C. Richardson, 
Prest., Little Rock; H. T. Harrison, V.-P.; 


J. W. Milliken, Secy.-Treas.; both Pine Bluff. 


D. C., Washington—Garage.—Geo. H. Bright, 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned if 


|} Car Co. 


| tomobile Co. ; 


| model garage ; 
- | tion 
Covington, | 


Morgan 


proof; Waddy B. Wood, Archt., 816 Connecti- 
cut Ave., N. W. (Lately noted.) 
Fla., St. Augustine—Garage.—J. E, 
erect garage. 
Fla., St. Petersburg—Garage.- 
DeKoven ; erect $5000 garage ; 
brick. 


Manuey ; 


Mrs. 


concrete blocks ; 


Kate 


Station.—Ford Mo- 
tor Co., B. J. Craig, Secy., Woodward 
Ave., Highland Park, Detroit, Mich. ; 
struct 4-story and basement 250x100 ft. service 
addition ; terra-cotta 


Ky., Louisville—Service 


3032 


station brick, 


inforeed concrete ; $275.000 ; Albert Kahn, 
Archt., 1000 Marquette Bldg., Detroit, Mich. ; 
will let contract in 4 months; low bidders, 


Alfred Struck Co, and L. W. Hancock Co. ; 
both Louisville, Ky. 
Md., 


Motors Corp., Belair and Kenwood Aves. char 


saltimore — Motors.—Lineoln Highway 





tered ; capital $5000; Edw. J. Schroeder, Wm. 
II, Schroeder, Chas. F, Stein. 

Md., Baltimore — Garage. Myers” Bros 
erect 2-story brick addition to garage; 4Sx118 
ft.; slag roof; steam heat; $10,000; Martin 
R. Myers, Contr., 1004 Union Ave. 

Md., Taltimore—Garage.—Crystal Iee Co., 
North Ave. and Chester St.; erect garage; 


2 stories; SOx80 ft.; Robert L. Harris, Areht., 


Calvert Bldg. 








Mad., Baltimore—Garage.—Frank Molnauer, 
531 S. Ann St.: erect garage; 1 story; 42x96 
ft.: brick. 

Md., Baltimore—Garage.—John Leons, 2231 
Winchester St.: erect: garage and shop; 1 
story : 40x70 ft. : concrete block ; Geo. Wessell, 
Archt., 52 Winchester St.; construction by 
owner. 

Md., DBaltimore—Garage.—S. W. Snitzer, 
3454 Reisterstown Rd.; erect garage; 3 story; 
60x90 ft.: brick. 

Md., Riverdale—Automobiles.—Owens Motor 


capital $25,000; 


Owens, M. D. 


ineptd, : 
Albert E. 
Lucedale—Automobiles. 
erect building; 


Smith. 


Lucedale Au 
brick. 


Owens, 
Miss., 
Mo., Columbia—Garage.—Jno, N, Taylor; re- 


brick, wood framing; composi- 





roof ; cement floor; hot-air heating; $10,- 

000; Simon Construction Co., Contr. 
Mo., Kansas City — Garage. — Ben Elboun, 
| 2411 Olive St.: erect garage; 1 story: 50x132 


ft.: brick; stone trimming; Barney Tannof, 
Contr., 2219 E. 2ist St. , 

Mo., 
City Automobile 
Ii. Smith, 1422 
tion: 1 story 
trimming: 
Arceht., 547 

Mo., St. 
Service Co., 


Kansas City—Service Station.—Kansas 


Tractor School, cace C 
Ave. ; 
basement ; 
composition roof: J.) O. 
New York Life Bldg. 
Louis—Garage.—Meletio Automobile 
Wm. <A. Meletio, Prest., 1422 
erect garage and filling station: 
54x102 ft. ; brick; CC N 
Engr.-Contr., Equitable Bldg. (Late 


and 


Lydia erect service sta 


and brick; stone 


oe 
1 story; $50,000 : 
Jacobs, 
ly noted.) 

S. ¢., Columbia — Automobiles Smathers 


Bennett Motor Co. ineptd.; capital $10,000; 


J. R. Smathers, B. R. Bennett, M. L. Bennett 
8. ¢.. Darlington—Automobiles.—Flinn-Hill 
Co. organized; T. Smith Flinn, Prest.-Mer. ; 


Hlord Stubblefield, V.-P. Seey. ; Edw. P. Hill, 


Treas. Lately noted ineptd., capital $30,000. 
(See Machinery Wanted—Automotive Equip 
ment; Automobile Accessories; Garage Ma- 


chinery ; Compressors; Tanks.) 


Ss. ¢., Darlington—Automobiles.—Flipn-Hill 
Co. organized; T. Smith Flinn, Prest.-Megr. ; 
Hord Stubblefield, V.-P.-Secy.: Edw. P. Hill, 
Treas. Lately noted ineptd., capital $30,000. 


(See Machinery Wanted—Automotive Equip 


Tanks.) 

Chattanooga—Tires, ete.—Du fois 
preparing 
mfre, tires and tubes: 


Tenn., 
Rubber & Tire Co.; 
specifications for plant; 
W. L. MeLane, Archt.-Engr., 


Tenn., Jellico 


plans and 


Youngstown, O. 


Tires and Tubes. — Jellico 


| Cord Tire Corp. (lately noted chartered, capi- 


i tal $1,500,000) 


con- | 


and re- | 


Clarence J. | 


{and machine shops; 


Hart, 
Chas. 


organized; J. W. 


Prest.-Mgr.; J. A. Hackney, V.-P.; 


Hughes, Secy.-Treas.; erect 3-story 260x300-ft. 
| building; fireproof; install $100,000 to $125,000 


daily output 450 tires and 759 tubes ; 


Wellman-Seaver-Morgan 
Akron Engineering Co., Archt., 


mechy. ; 
mehy. from 
Cleveland, O.: 
Akron, 0. 


Co., 





Tenn., Memphis—Garage.—York Lumber Co 
rebuild garage; loss $50,000. 
Tenn., Nashville—Tires.—Nashville Tire Co 


increase capital from $50,000 to $200,000, 

Automobiles.—lluibirt 

ineptd.; capital $20,000; L. M. 
Huiburt, L. M. Huiburt, Jr. 


Tex., Christi 
Automoile Co 


Hluiburt, R. W. 


Corpus 


Va., Brambleton (Norfolk)—Garage.—Stand 
ard Oil Co., Baltimore, Md.; erect garage; 
1 story; 55x105 ft.; brick; steel; reinforced 


bidder, Price Construction Co., 


concrete > 


Contr., Maryland Trust Bldg., Baltimore 
Va., Wytheville—Wythe Motor Co., incor 
poratgd: capital $50,000; Frank M Spiller, 
Secy Wytheville; James TD. Tate, VPrest 
. (. Cunningham: both Chilhowie, Va 
W. Va., Huntington Automobiles, Smith 


Co, ineptd.; capital $25,000; A, J. 
Smith, IH, N. Pugh. 

Automobiles Ilumo 
M. Hawes, 


Automobile 
Groves, R. W. 
7... Va. 
Sales Co. ineptd. ; 
F. C. McKinney E, E. 
. Wikis 
Motors Co 
Taylor, VP. If 
W. Va., Whetling—Automobile 
pire Welding & Automobile Repair Co, ineptd 
capital $5000: W. M. Cole, F. T. Wiles, A. H 


Cole, 


Iluntington 
capital $25,000; C 

Winters, Jr. 
Automobiles.—Baketa 
$25,000: M. L. 


saumgartner. 


Morgantown 
ineptd.; capital 
Keener, E, 8. 


Repair.—Em- 


Railway Shops, Terminals, 
Roadhouses, Ete. 


Tex., Kingsville—St. Louis, Brownsville & 
Mexico R. R.; rebuild burned roundhouse 
loss $1,000,000. 

Ohio 
va. 3 
and 


Huntington. — Chesapeake & 
Cabell, Ch. Engr., Richmond, 
freight car repair department 


$1,900,000 : 


Ww. Va. 
Ry.,. F. I. 
construct 
building ; 





office contemplated. 


Road and Street Construction. 

Ala., Florence.—State 
Alabama, Montgomery, Ala.: construct 12 mi. 
road in Lauderdale County; $156,885.54; Wm. 
T. Taylor Construction Co., Contr., Sylacauga, 
Ala. (Lately noted inviting bids.) 


Highway Comsn. of 


Ark., Little Rock.—Pulaski County Com- 
missioners, Little Rock and Spring Lake 
Highway Dist.; construct 25 mi. concrete or 
asphalt pavement; bids until Oct. 20; Lund 
& Hill, Engrs. (See Machinery Wanted 
Paving.) - 

Fla., Jacksonville.—City Comsn.; construct 


11,800 sq. yds. tile and 3300 sq. yds. concrete 
bids until Oct. 22. (See Machin- 
Paving.) 


sidewalks; 


ery Wanted 


Fla., Miami.—Dade County Commrs.: con- 
struct roads; voted $350,000 bonds 

Fla., Moore Haven. — Town, R. O. Baker, 
Clk éonstruct 12,600 sq. yds. cement side 


$6000 available ; Thos, 
Contr. 


walk: slab construction ; 
EK. Frederick, Engr.; A. T. 
(Lately noted inviting bids.) 

Ga., Atlanta.—Fulton County, C. M. Holland, 


Calender, 
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Purchasing Agt.; grade and pave Maryland | 


Ave.; 3000 sq. yds. grading; 
paving; bids until Oct. 16. 
Wanted—Paving.) 

Ga., Chatsworth.—Murray County 
Roads and Revenues, J. M. Campbell, Chrmn. ; 
construct 6.6 mi. Dalton-Chatsworth road; 
Federal-aid Project 178; 18,100 cu. yds. topsoil 
surfacing; bridge over Sumac Creek; bids 
until Nov. 3. (See Machinery Wanted—Road 
Construction.) 

Ky., Frenchburg.—State Highway Comsn,, 
Frankfort, Ky.; construct 144 mi. Frenchburg- 
West Liberty road; gravel surface; $6224.40; 


2100 sq. 


yds. 


T. J. Vermillion, Contr, Barbourville, Ky. 
(Lately noted inviting bids.) 
Ky., Henderson. — State Highway Comsn., 


Frankfort, Ky.; construct 4% mi. road; $36,- 
023.25; Hopkins County Construction & Engi- 
neering Co., Contr., Madisonville, Ky. (Lately 
noted inviting bids.) 

Ky., Madisonville—State Highway Comsn, 
Frankfort, Ky. ; awarded road contracts ; Hop- 
kins County Construction & Engineering Co., 
$96,161.39, 9 mi. Madisonville-Hopkins road; J. 
C. Williams, Winchester, Ky., $135,676.30, 10 mi. 
Madisonville-Dixon road, (Lately noted in- 
viting bids.) 

Ky., Madisonville.—Hopkins 
missioners; grade, construct 


County Com- 
drainage struc- 
tures and gravel surface .7 mi. Madisonville- 
Calhoun road; bids opened Oct. 12; J. V. 
Poole, County Engr. (See Machinery Want- 
ed—Road Construction.) 

Ky., Paducah.—City ; pave one block North 
2d St., Jefferson to Monroe St.; concrete; 
$5459.40; McClain Mitchell, Engr.; Geo. W. 
Katterjohn & Son, Contrs., 1919 W. Jefferson 
Blvd. 


Ky., Riechmond.— State Highway Comsn., 
Frankfort, Ky.; surface 4.7 mi. Richmond- 
Kingston road; $8624.52; Barrett Company, 


Contr., Cieveland, O. , 

La., Jena.—La Salle Parish Police Jury, S. 
Hodges, Prest.; awarded road contracts: 
Hall, Harding & Jackson, $16,838.50, grade and 
drain 7 mi, road; Jeff Haley and B. Taylor, 
$26,278.04, grade and drain 10 mi. road; Jas. 
A. MeConnell, Engr. (Lately noted inviting 
bids.) 

Md., Baltimore.—Board of Awards; pave 
Harlem and Norman Aves. and Linnard St. ; 
sheet asphalt; grade and pave alleys in Con- 
tract 68; cement concrete; separate bids for 
each Oct. 20. (See Machinery Wanted— 
Paving.) 

Md., Baltimore.— Board of Awards, City 
Hall; grade, curb and pave 32d St., Fenwick, 
Tivoly and Darley Aves., ete.; 8200 sq. yds. 
sheet asphalt paving; 5200 lin. ft. concrete 
curb; bids opened. 


Md., Baltimore. — City, 
Broening, Prest. Board of Awards; 
streets, avenues and alleys; build bridges; 
votes Nov. 2 on $6,500,000 loan. (Supersedes 
previous item.) 


Mayor Wm. F. 


Md., Belair.—State 
Bldg., Baltimore: 
way along Philadelphia Road from Little Gun- 
powder Falls toward Aberdeen; 
Harford County, Contract H-26; low bidder F. 


toads Comsn, 601 Garrett 


concrete ; 


M. Latham & Co., 1417 Gorsuch Ave., Balti- 
more, at $112,978.80. (Lately noted inviting 
bids. ) 


Md., Easton.—State 
rett Bldg., Baltimore; 


Gar- 
State 


Roads Comsn, 601 


construct 3 mi. 


(See Machinery 


Supvrs. | 





| about Nov. 1; 
| chinery 


pave | 
| missioners ; 


construct 3 mi. State High- | 


| City, Mo. 


from 
concrete ; 


State highway Frederick Junction to 
Ilopeland ; Frederick County, Con- 
tract F-27A ; low bidder, M. J. Grove Lime Co., 
Lime Kiln, Md., at $54,687.50. (Lately noted 
inviting bids.) 

Md., Leonardtown.—State Roads Comsn., 601 
Garrett Bldg., Baltimore; construct 5 mi. 
State highway from Morganza toward Colton ; 
gravel; St. Mary’s County, Contract SM-14; 


Ernest H, Schmidt, 2226 Garrison Ave., Balti- 


‘more, at $70,429.10; R. W. Owens, Engr., Hy- 
attsville. (Lately noted inviting bids.) 
Miss., Brookhaven. — Lincoln County Com- 


missioners; construct roads, bridges and cul- 
voted $400,000 bonds. 

Miss., Greenville.—Washington County Com- 
missioners; construct concrete highways; 
$122,000 bonds. 

Miss., Jackson.—Hinds County Supvrs.; con- 
struct roads; voted $1,000,000 bonds. (Lately 
noted to vote.) 

Miss., Meridian.—Lauderdale County Com- 
missioners ; construct road in Toomsuba-Ke- 
wanee Dist.; voted $40,000 bonds. 

Miss., Waynesboro.—Wayne County Super- 
visors; construct roads; voted $75,000 bonds. 
(Lately noted to vote.) 


verts: 


Mo., Clayton.—St. Louis County Commrs. ; 
improve roads and streets; vote on $25,000 
bonds. 

Mo., Kirksville.—State Highway Dept., Jef- 
ferson City, Mo.; construct highway leading 
out of Novinger ; $16,700; Wm. Stoeker, Contr., 
Webster Springs, Mo. 

Mo., Springfield.—Greene County Commrs. ; 
improve road in Branson-Kirbyville Special 
Road Dist. ; will invite bids ; voted $9000 bonds, 

Mo., St. Louis.—Government; repair side- 
walks, flag stones, ete... at U. S. publie build- 
ing; Daniel Evans, Contr., Odd Fellows Bldg. 

Mo., Springfield.—Greene County Commrs, ; 
construct Chadwick road in Southeastern 
Road Dist.; voted $8000 bonds. 

N. C,. Whiteville.—Columbus County Com- 
misioners, K. Clyde Council, Chrmn. Roads 
Comsn.; construct 18 mi. Wilmington-Char- 
lotte-Asheville Highway ; contract let. 

Okla., Ada, — City Commrs.; construct 
135,000 sq. yds. street paving in Dists. 6 to 11; 


$900,000; bids until Oct. 19; Johnson & Ben- 
ham, Conslt. Engrs., Firestone Bldg., Kansas 


Previously noted. 
Wanted—Paving.) 

Okla., Tulsa.—City; construct $400,000 pav- 
ing; rejected previous bids; invite new bids 
C. E. Griggs, Engr. (See Ma- 
Wanted—Paving.) 


(See Machinery 


Okla., Tulsa.—City ; construct 5100 sq. yds. 
$38,000 available; J. J. Burke, 
Engr. (Lately noted 


concrete paving: 
Contr.; C. E. 
inviting bids.) 


Griggs, 
Tenn., Elizabethton. — Carter County Com- 
construct roads; voted $220,000 


bonds ; $360,000 State and Federal-aid. 


| 





Tex., Amarillo.—City; plans additional pav- 
ing; $150,000 bonds. Address The Mayor. 

Tex., Comanche.—Comanche County Com- | 
missioners ; improve roads in De Leon Road } 
Dist. ; voted $200,000 bonds. (Lately noted to | 
vote.) 

Tex., Houston.—City; pave streets; vote 
Noy. 10 on $200,000 bonds. Address The 

| Mayor. 

Tex., Jefferson.—City, L. E. Hough, Clk.; 
construct 14,000 sq. yds. street paving: invite | 
new bids; rejected previous bids; Henry 


highway on Easton-Claiborne road from Lips- | 


comb’s gate to Royal Oak; concrete ;. Talbot 
County, Contract T-12; low bidder, 
Dainto, Girdletree, Md., at $116,401.50. 
noted inviting bids.) 

Md., 
Garrett 


(Lately 


Comsn., 601 
mi. 


Roads 
Saltimore; surface 1.79 


Frederick.—State 
Bldg., 


Joseph | 


Exall Elrod Co., Engr., Dallas. Lately noted 
inviting bids. (See Machinery Wanted—Pav- 
ing.) 

Tex., Sinton.—San Patricio County Commrs. 3 
grade, shell, and surface-treat 
bituminous topping 8 mi. Highway 9 from Bee 


gravel 


| building; 


County line to Sinton; bids until Oct. 20; con- 
tractors may also bid on entire highway from 
Bee County line to Portland, 27.56 mi.; 195- 
ft. steel Span bridge, culverts, etc.; A. C. Pan- 
Beeville, Tex. (See Machinery Want- 
ed—Road Construction.) 

Va., Richmond.—Dept. Public Works, 0. §, 
tolling, Director; improve Allen, Madison, 
Forest Hill and other Aves. ; $88,036; Atlantic 


coast, 


| Bitulithie Co., Contr. 


W. Va., Weston.—Lewis County Commrs,; 
construct roads in Hackers Creek Dist.; vote 
Oct, 22 on $350,000 bonds. 

Va., Winchester.—City ; extend streets, sewer 
and water systems; $250,000; Norton, Bird & 
Whitman, Engrs., Munsey Bldg., Baltimore, Md, 


Sewer Construction. 


D. C., Washington. — District Commrs., 
Room 509 District Bldg.; construct sewers; 
lay 1105 ft. 21 and 24-in. pipe sewer; Asa M. 
Phillips, Sanitary Engr.; Warren F. Brem- 
zer Co., Contr., 101 New York Ave. N. E. 
(Lately noted bids until Sept. 27.) 

Md., Baltimore. — City, Mayor Wm. F., 
Broening, Prest. Board of Awards; repair 
and improve disposal plant; extend sanitary 
sewerage and water drainage systems; vote 
Nov. 2 on $8,000,000 loans. (Lately noted im- 
prove sewers, etc.) 

Mo., Joplin.—City ; construct sanitary sew- 
ers: $291,500; bids opened within 60 days; 
111,229 ft. 8 to 30-in. pipe; contract let to 
Jno. Ziedler Co., Contr.; Albert Moore 
Conslt. Engr.; 8S. B. Asheraft, City Engr 
(Lately noted construct sanitary sewers.) 

N. C., New Holland.—North Carolina Farms 
Co., New Holland and care Benham & Rich- 
ards, Town Planners, 214 E. State St., Co- 
lumbus, O.; install sewer, water and electric- 


lighting systems; $50,000; H. E. Miller Con- 
tracting Co., Columbus, O., Contr. for con- 


struction; Benham & Richards to buy mate- 
rials. Supersedes recent item. (See Ma- 
chinery Wanted—Sewer Materials.) 

Okla., Walters.—City, W. B, Anthony, Mer.; 
extend sanitary sewer and water systems; 
$86,000: E. H. Hockenberg, Engr.-Archt., Wal- 
ters; N. S. Sherman Machine & Iron Works, 
Gen. Contr., Oklahoma City. (Lately noted.) 


Tex., Houston.—City: construct storm sew- 
ers and drainage; vote Nov. 10 on $75,000 
bens; construct sanitary sewers; vote Nov. 


10 on $100,000 bonds. Address The Mayor. 


Va., Winchester.—City; extend sewer and 
water and streets; $250,000; Norton, 
Bird & Whitman, -Engrs., Munsey Bldg., Bal- 
timore, Md. 


systems 


Shipbuilding Plants. 


N. €., Wilmington—Steamships.—Newport 
Shipbuilding Co., Newbern, N. C., and Wood- 
ward Bldg., Washington, D. C.; contemplate 
building adidtional shipyard. 


Telephone Systems. 


D. C., Washington.—Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Co., C. A. Berry, Prest., 108 E. 
Lexingtgn St., Baltimore, Md.; erect 4-story- 
and-basement 45x114-ft. exchange addition at 
14th and R Sts.; brick; fireproof construc- 
tien; $80,000; McKenzie, Voorhees & Gmelin, 
Archts., 1123 Broadway, New York. 


Tex., Houston.—Southwestern Telegraph & 
Telephone Co., T. S. Prentice, Mgr.; erect 
temporary exchange , building ; bungalow 
type; carry 2200 lines; later build permanent 
reinforced concrete construction; 


| equip with automatic system; 21,000 ft. aerial 


with | 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned if 


and 12,000 ft. underground cables; lay 1000- 
ft. underground conduits. 


the Manufacturers Record is mentioned. 
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Textile Mills. 


Ala.. Alabama City — Sheetings. — Dwight 
Mfg. Co., Alabama City and Chicopee, Mass. ; 
install dustless card-stripping plant; William 
Firth Co., Contr., Boston, Mass. 


Ga.. Elberton—Cotton Yarn.—Pitts Cotton 
Mfg. Co.; purchased Beverly Mill; install 


6000 spindles to spin cotton auto- 


mobile tires. 


yarn for 


s. ¢C., Anderson—Outing Flannels.—Brogon 
Mills; increase capital from $657,400 to 
$1,500,000. 

W. Va., Philippi — Blankets. — Philippi 


Blanket Mills; erect addition; 1-story 45x25- 


ft. hydraulic steel building; Lupton steel 
sash: concrete foundation; Hydraulic Steel- 


eraft Co., Contr., Cleveland, O. 


Water-Works. 


Md., Annapolis.—City ; improve water-works ; 


$25,000; install 150-H. P. boiler, 2,000,000-gal. 
centrifugal pump, steam turbines, appurte- 


nances and meter; bids soon; Norton, Bird & 
Whitman, Engrs., 616 Munsey Bldg., Baltimore. 
(Previously noted issue bonds.) 

Mo., Salisbury.—City, A. L. Sutter, Clerk; 
install pumping station; lay pipes; $20,000 
bonds. 

N. C., New Holland.—North Carolina Farms 
Co., New Holland and care Benham & Rich- 
ards, Town Planners, 214 E. State St., Co- 
lumbus, O.; install sewer, water and electric- 
lighting systems; $50,000; H. E. Miller Con- 
tracting Co., Columbus, O.,. Contr. for con- 
struction; Benham & Richards to buy mate- 
rials. Supersedes recent item. (See Ma- 
chinery Wanted—Water-works Materials.) 

N. C., Red Springs.—Town, A. P. Spell, Clk. ; 
install water and electric light systems; $50,. 
000 bonds. 


Okla., Walters.—City, W. B. Anthony, Mgr. ; | 


extend water and systems; 
$86,000; construct storage reservoir for water 
plant; lay 120,000 ft. additional mains; E. H. 
Hockenberg, Engr.-Archt., Walters; N, 8. Sher- 
man Machine & Iron Works, Contr., 
Oklahoma City. (Lately noted.) 


sanitary sewer 


Gen, 


and 
The 


water 
Address 


Tex., Amarillo.—City: improve 
electric-light plants; $200,000. 
Mayor. 


Tex., Iowa Park.—City ; extend water-works ; 


voted $55,000 bonds. Address The Mayor. 
(Lately noted to vote.) 
Tex., La Porte.—La Porte Light, Water & 


Ice Co.; rebuild burned plant; loss $26,000. 
Tex., Paris.—City, J. M. Crook, Mayor; 
improve water-works; construct 4,000,000,000- 
gal. capacity reservoir; also 2,000,000-gal. ca- 
pacity underground reservoir; voted $1,000,- 
000 bonds. 
Port Arthur.— Supvrs Port Arthur 
Fresh Water Dist.; convey water from Sabine 
River; install intake jncluding open diteh for 
16%5 mi. on Sabine River, 10 mi, above Orange, 
nr, Kansas City Southern R, R. crossing; in 
stall 2 pumping plants, settling and 
cement aqueduct from Port Neches; estimated 
total cost $1,800,900; Nagle-Witt-Rollins Engi- 
neering Co., Engr., Dallas, Tex. (Previously 
noted convey water from Sabine River.) 
Tex., Terrell.—City Comsn., J. D. Whitfield, 
Chrmn.; improve water-works; install two 
5-in. 2-stage centrifugal pumps, 500 to 800 
gals. per min. capacity against 200-ft. head, 
direct connected to 2 or 3-phase 60-cycle 2200- 
volt electric motors, or two 5-in, 3-stage cen- 
trifugal pumps, 500 to 800 gals. per min. ¢ca- 
pacity against 200-ft. head, belted to two or 
three 75 H. P. oil engines of high compression 


Tex., 


basin 


L. W. Wells, Engr. 
—Water-works.) 


(See Machinery Wanted 


lizer Co.’s plant, loss over $1,00,00; Mason 


| Forwarding Co.’s lumber plant. 


Va., Winchester.—City; extend water and | 
sewer syStems and streets; $250,000; Norton, 


more, Md. 


| Woodworking Plants. 
Fla., 

| ineptd. ; 

reat... <. FF. 

Secy.-Treas. 


Manatee—Crates.—Manatee Crate Co. 
eapital $250,000; F. R. McConnell, 
Walker, V.-P.; H. T. 


Md., Baltimore — Boxes. — Union Box Co., 
Aliceanna and President Sts.; occupy 140x 
120-ft. building; Callis & Callis, Archts., 2055 
Kennedy Ave.; Frank W. Miller, Contr.; 
building to be erected by estate of Mrs. E. 
M. Rasst. 

Miss., Jackson—Automobile Tops, ete.—Fred 
Kenney Top Works ineptd.; capital $2000; F. 
W. Kenney, Jr., A. A. Green, Jr. 


Mo., Jackson — Handles. — La Pierre-Sawyer 


Handle Co.; increased capital from $45,000 
to $150,000. 
N. C., Charlotte—Ready-cut Houses.—Alex 


ander Lumber Co., Chicago; Wm, E. Thomas, 
Sales Engr., Charlotte: build branch 
cut house factory ; contemplated. 





Bird & Whitman, Engrs., Munsey Bldg., Balti- | 


' room; 


Davis, | 


Fla., Starke—Shingles, etce.—Cooper & Snell- | 
grove ; install additional mchy. to mfre. shbin- | 
gles; may also add box and veneer equipment. | 
| Common 


Fla., Pensacola.—W, B. 
N and Austin Sts. 


Colvin’s bungalow, 


Ga., Atlanta.—Piedmont Driving Club’s ball 
Jas. H. Nunnally, Prest.; loss $30,000 
to $40,000. 


Ga., Augusta.—Augusta Stock Yards; loss 
$50,000. 
La., Glenmora.—Lewis Melder’s residence. 


8S. C., Gaffney.—P, D. Willis’ residence. 

La., Monroe._-Adams & Building, 
237 DeSiard St., occupied in part by A. A. 
Swayze and Randle & Shotwell. 

Weiss’ building, 
loss $50,000. 


Graves’ 


Orleans.—Julius 
and Baronne Sts. ; 


La., New 
La., Pineville.—Avery Mercantile Co., H. N. 


Pardue, M. C. Slay’s buildings; Mrs, L. Law- 
9 


| Tence’s 2 dwellings. 


Co.'s cotton 


Miss., Clarksdale.—Lula 
ginnery ; loss $25,000. 


Gin 


Miss., Moss Point.—L. N. Dantzler Lumber 


; Co.s’ lumber mill. 


ready- | 


} N. C., High Point—Veneer.—Raymond Ve 
| neer Mfg. Co. organized; capital $125,000; | 
| Charles H. Thompson, Prest., Philadelphia, 
| Pa. ; West Baker, Mgr. and Conslt. Engr., 
| High Point; erect 2-story 60x160-ft. and 1- 
| story 60x80-ft. building ; $10,000 to $20,000; con- 


| struction by owners; material purchased ; 


| install veneer-cutting mehy., hoist, ete. ; 
| $25,000; part of mchy. purchased. 
Ss. C:, Greenwood — Wagons. — Greenwood 


jody & Wagon Co. organized ; occupy building 
to be erected by W. J. Snead Lumber Co.; 
minfre. wagon and truck bodies. 

Tex., Austin—Sash, ete.—Southern Sash & 
Door Co. ineptd. ; capital $50,009; D. H. Brown, 
| J. L. Weller, J. M. Stanley. 

Va., Bristol—Hardwood 
Mfg. Co.; plant ; 
cialties. 

W. Va., Wheeling—Toys, ete.—Fruth Toy & 
Novelty Co. ineptd.; capital $50,000; C. E. 
| Banks, R. S, Davis, C. F. Fruth;: all Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


erect mfre. hardwood spe 


Fire Damage. 
Ala., Hanceville.—Taylor & Barnetts’ store. 
Ala., North Birmingham. Four Coal 
‘o.’s tipple. 
Ala., Union Grove.—J. E. 
} ginnery, grist mill and sawmill: loss $10,000. 
Ark., Garland City.—Dr. 
drug store; loss $12,000, 


Big 


tarnard’s cotton 


Lynn Howell's 


Fla., Jacksonville.—Wilson & Toomer Ferti- | Stewart 


Gambrill Lumber Co.'s 
loss $500,000. 
Willie 


Miss., Pelahatchee, 
plant and employes’ houses: 

Miss., Shuqualak.—Mrs. Chamber- 
lain’s residence. 


Okla,, Hugo.—B. M. Finley's 2 houses. 


Ss. C., Ninety-Six.—J. L. Adison’s store; 
A. L. Adams’ residence. 

S. ¢C., Townville.—Mrs. M. M. Bruce's resi- 
dence. 

Tenn., Memphis. — Fontaine Martin's resi- 


dence, 1508 Goodbar Ave. 
Tenn., Memphis.—York Lumber Co,’s garage ; 
loss $50,000, 


Tex., Anson.—C. P. Rowland’s cotton gin- 


nery ; loss $9900. 


Tex., Carmine. G. A. Giessel’s country 


|; home near Carmine. 


Specialties.—Worth | 


Caldwell & 


Geo, I 


loss $18,000 


Tex., Christi. 


Co.'s cotton ginnery: 


Corpus 


residence 


Water & 


Tex., Edna.—Leon Power's 
Tex., La Porte—La Porte Light, 
Ice Co.'s plant; loss $26,000. 

Tex., Lueders.—Lueders Gin Co.'s plant. 
Tex., Lytle. LDL &% &@& HM. BD. 
warehouse. 


Johnson's 


Tex., Pendleton.—Shearin Gin Co.'s cotton 


ginnery. 
Tex., Ranger.—J. W 
Wolfe City.—Whitley-Gentry 
Furniture Co. Southern 


Blair's building. 
Hard 


Tele 


Tex., 
ware & 
graph & 

Va., Staunton.—Staunton 
loss $10,000. 

W. Va., Huntington. 
loss $10,000; 


and 


Telephone Co's buildings 


Steam Laundry ; 


Ashland 
building 


Paint Co.'s 
plant, owned by C. C. 
Beeber: loss $12,000. 


Wrecked by Explosion. 
Boiler 
$10,000. 


Honey Grove 


Ginnery ; 


Tex... Explosion. 


loss 





BUILDING NEWS 


EXPLANATORY. 


Buildings costing less than $10,000 not covered in these reports, 


BUILDINGS PROPOSED 


ignition type; 3 mi. power line; 1% mi. 10- | 


in. cast-iron water main; dam and wasteway, 





112,525 cu. yds.; filtration plant with 24-hour 
capacity 1,000,000 gals.; bids until Oct. 25; 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned if 


Apartment-Houses. 

D. ¢.. Washington.—Wm,. FE. Fowler, Mun 
sey Bldg.: erect apartment-house, 1209 16th 
St. N. W.: $280,000. 

Ky., Hickman.—Memgel Co.; convert office 
building into employes’ rooming-house. 

Tex., Houston—J. FE, Edmonds; erect 2 


berry St.; 2 stories; 


= 


story frame apartment-house, Caroline St. 
and Cleburne Ave.: 12 suites, 

Va., Richmond.—C, H, Archer, 2515 Hanover 
Ave.; erect 4-family apartment-house, N, Mul- 


46x55 ft.: brick; $15,000; 
by owner, 

Richmond.—If, P. 
$75,000 


construction 
Va., 
St.: erect 


ith 
Grove 


Taylor, 18 8 
apartment-house, 


the Manufacturers Record is mentioned. 
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Ave.; 5 Sew t.; 1. F. 
Archt., 5% Hawthorne Ave. 

W. Va., Bluefield.—Dr. J, EK. Mayer; erect 3- 
story brick apartment and office building, 
Princeton Ave.; Martin J. Garry and Robert 
A. Sheffy, Archts. 


stories ; Skinner, 


Association and Fraternal. 


Ark., Little Rock.—Grand Lodge of Mosaic 
Templars of Arkansas, P. J, Jordan, Chrmn.; 
$90,000 lodge building; 3 stories and 
basement ; 42x120 ft.; brick, terra-cotta trim; 
tar and gravel roof; oak floors; steam heat; 
electric lights; electric elevators; W. T. 
Archt., 358 Beale Ave., Memphis, 
(lately noted.) 


erect 


Bailey, 
Tenn. 

Ark., Texarkana.—Benevolent Protective Or- 
Elks; expend $40,000 to improve build- 
ing, Vine St.; extend 40 ft.; ereet 1-story 
addition ; install elevator. 


der of 


Ky., Pikesville.—Tierney Mining Co., Stone, 
Ky.; will not erect Y. M. C. A. 
correctly noted.) 

Okla., Enid.—Enid Temple Assn., 
J. J. Allen, Clk.; bids until Nov. 15 to erect 
5,000 Masonic Temple ; 100x150 ft.: steel and 
built-up roof; hardwood, concrete 
steam heat; 1 freight, 1 
ornamental — terra-cotta ; 
tile; metal vaults ; 
ventilators; steel sash and trim; 
Shaw, Archt., Beck Bldg. (Lately 


Masonic 





conerete : 
tile 


senger 


floors; 


and : pas- 
elevator ; 
safes: interior doors: 
wire glass; 
> We. 
noted.) 

Okla., 


story 


Henryetta.—Masonie erect 3 


business-house ; 


Lodge ; 
50x140 ft. 
No. 
erect 


Tex., Cooper.—Cooper 
& A, M., and 


707, A. F. 
temple. 


Lodge 


Paris Lodge: 


36x69 ft.; brick, stone trim; Simons, Brittain 
& English, Inc., Archts., 3386 4th Ave., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


Churches. 


Ark., Hot Springs. — Roanoke Baptist 
Church; erect $60,000 building; 3 stories and 
basement ; 30x110 ft.; brick; terra-cotta trim; 


composition roof; hardwood floors; steam 
heat; electric lights; W. T. Bailey, Archt., 
| 358 Beale Ave., Memphis, Tenn. (Lately 


noted.) 
Ark., Little Rock.—Winfield Memorial M. E. 
Church, Rev, W. B. Hogg, Pastor; plans to 
erect $250,000 building, 16th and Louisiana Sts. 
BR. ¢.. 


Washington.—Emory M. E. Church, 


tev. IF. J. Prettyman, Pastor, 1600 Georgia 
|} Ave, N. W.:; erect $70,000 building; 1 story, 
| gallery and basement; stone: Milbourn- 


(Lately in- | 


r Ce., 


Hleister Co., Archt., 710 14th St. N. W. 

D. ¢., Washington. — Mt. Zion 3aptist 
Chureh, Rev. Dr. W. T. Pastor : 
$40,000 building, 13th and C Sts. 8, 
10x70 ft.: brick: stone trim: I, 
Archts., 1200 U St. N. W. 


Ga,, Savannah.—Immaculate Baptist Church, 


Downs, erect 





: 1 story; 


Hatton & 


Rey, R. D. Walker, Pastor; plans to erect 
building, « 
Ga., Stillmore.—Baptist Church, J. R. War- 


ren, Clk.; remodel building. 


Ky., Louisville. — Shawnee Christian and 


Third Christian Churches, Rev. Geo, Tinsley, 
Pastor; ereet $50,000 building, 40th St, 


and 


| Broadway, 


| & Norris, 106 W. 
| Chambers, 36th St. and Roland Ave.; 


W. Va., MacDonald.—New River Co.; con- 
sidering erecting Y. M. C. A. building near 
MacDonald. 

Tex., Fort Stockton.—Comanche Chief Post 
No, 234, American Legion, Clayton Williams, 
Post Commander: erect building. 

Va., Norfolk.—Salvation Army, Major Coe 
in charge; remodel building, Granby and | 
Blume Sts.; $15,000; brick; Wickham C. Tay- 
lor, Archt., Citizens’ Bank Bldg. 

Bank and Office. 

Ky., Whitesburg.—First State Bank: erect 

$25,000 building; 1 story; 30x70 ft.; brick; 


CC, Adams and Ed L. Williams, Archts. 
Mad., Baltimore.—Standard Oil Co., Vier 2 


Pratt St.; erect 10 to 12-story office building, 


Courtland and Franklin Sts.; 90x140 ft.; 
brick and marble, fireproof; slag roof; 2 pas- 
senger and freight clevators; Clyde N. Friz, 


invited 
weeks: 


6-story 


Archt., bids 
completion of 


$1,500,000, 


Lexington Bldg. : 
plans in about 2 


(Previously noted to 


upon 

cost 
erect 
building.) 

Mo., TLouisiana.—Mereantile 
$100,000 "bank and office 
49x60 ft.: brick and 
walls, terra-cotta trim; 
4067 Magnolia Ave., St. 
noted.) 

N. C., Charlotte—Drs. R. F. 
Ailan, Jno, Ashe and others; 
Court Apartments into 
stories, 

N. C., Greensboro.—Greenboro Loan & Trust 
Co. J. W. Prey, VeP.: W. MM: 
Secy.: erect fireproof marble or 
building, Elm and Washington 


Bank; erect 


building; 2 
stone; fireproof; stone 
R. G. Kirsch, Archt., 
Louis, (Previously 


stories; 


Linebach, Wm. 
convert Carnegie 
office building; 2 


Ridenhour, 
stone banking 


Sts. 


Tex., Slaton. — Slaton State Bank; erect 
building. 

W. Va., Bluefield.—Dr. J. E, Mayer; erect | 
building. (See Apartment-Houses.) 

W. Va., White Sulphur Springs.—Bank of 
White Sulphur Springs, G. Lake White, 
Prest.; erect 1-story and basement building; , 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned if 


Ky., Pikesville.—Tierney Mining Co., Stone, 


Ky.; will not erect church. (Lately incor- 
rectly noted.) 

Mad., Baltimore.—Holy Trinity Protestant 
Episcopal Church; erect parish-house, Fd- 
mondson and Wheeler Aves.: W. W. Em- 
mart, Areht., Union Trust Bldg.: bids until 
Oct 12: contractors estimating: Hicks, Tase 


St.: Gladfelter & 
Chas. L. 


Sts.; G. 


Madison 


Stockhausen Co., Gay and Water 


Walter Tovell, MeCulloh and Eutaw Sts.: Jno. 


Ililtz & Sons, 2 FE. Redwood St.: C. W. Lit- 
tleton & Son, 4813 Liberty Heights Ave.; all 
Saltimore: Andrew Murray, 729 12th St. 
N. W.. Washington, D. C. 

Md., Baltimore.— Sharp Street Memorial 
M. E. Church; erect $65,000 building, 1206-10 
Etting St.:; 5 stories; brick ; 40x78 ft. Address 


The Pastor. 

Md., Frederick. — Methodist Episeopal 
Chureh, C. W. Hammond, Pastor; expend 
$20,000 to alter Sunday-sehool: brick and 
frame; B. E. Kepner, Archt., 34 N. Market 
| St. 

Md., Frederick.—Baptist Church; erect ad- 
dition and alter building; 1 story; brick; 
$49,000; B. KE. Kepner, Archt., 34 N. Market 
St. 

Miss., Meridian.—Fifteenth Avenue Baptist 


Church, Rey. E. E, 
to erect building. 
Mo., 


Huntsberry, Pastor; plans 


Kansas City.—Dickey Memorial M. F. 


Chureh, Rev. RNR. M. Peters, Pastor, 4622 Mill 
Creek Blvd.: erect $300,000 church and com 
munity-house, Broadway: 2 stories and base 


Lowe & 
St., Chi- 


ment: stone and 
Archts., 108 


reinforced concrete ; 


3ollenbacher, LaSalle 


cago. (Previously noted.) 

N. C., Hamlet.—Prebysterian Church, Rev. 
A. T. Young, Pastor; erect church and manse, 
| Rice and Letbetter Sts. . 


| Roach, 


Okla., Cushing.—Presbyterian Church, W. A. 
Pastor; erect $40,000 building. 


Okla., Marietta.—First Baptist Church, FE. 


D, Hamilton, Box 431, Chrmn. Bldg. Comm.; 
erect $30,000 building; brick and tile; as- 
bestos roof; pine with subfloors: furnace 


heat; electric lights. (Lately noted.) 


Okla., Perry.— First Presbyterian Church, 
F. G. Moore, Chrmn, Bldg. Comm. ; erect $30,- 
000 building ; 50x60 ft.; 1 story and basement; 
hollow tile and stucco; composition, built-up 


roof; wood and concrete floors; hot-air with 
blower heat; Butler & Saunders, Archts., 04 
Kennedy Bldg., Tulsa; bids opened Oct. 8, 
(Lately noted.) 

S. C., Charlotte. — Knox Presbyterian 
Church; erect $30,000 building, King and 
Sumter Sts. Address The Pastor. 

Ss. ¢.. Columbia.—Church of the Good Shep- 
herd, Rev. Iferbert F. Schroeter, Rector: jm 
prove building; replace framework with con 
crete, 

S. C., Florence.—Central Methodist Church, 


Revs. E. L. MeCoy and Woodrow Ward, Pas 
tors; erect Sunday-school and night-preaching 
building, E. Palmetto and S. Jarrott 
Knoxville.—First Church of 
Scientists: erect brick and 
Laurel Ave. and Ninth st. 
Reader. 


Sts. 
Tenn., Christ, 
building, 


The 


stone 
Address 


Methodist 
Address The 


Christi. — First 
erect $10,000 parsonage. 


Tex., 
Church ; 
Pastor. 

Tex., El 
Church, 
Cc. Linn, 


Corpus 


Hill 
Rev. 
to building 


Paso, — Government Baptist 
Ilueco and Stevens Sts., 


Pastor ; 


Grover 
erect addition 
Southern 
building ; 


Pharr. 


ereet 


Tex., 
Church ; 


Presbyterian 
The Pastor 
Methodist 
Address the 


Address 
Tex., Slaton.—Southern 


erect $22,000 building. 


Church ; 

Pastor 
Tex.. Terrell.—First Baptist Church, Rey. I 

Cc. Bass, Pastor; erect parsonage and Sunda 


school rooms, N. Francis St.; $14,250; hollow 
tile and stuceo; sheet roof; pine and con 
crete floors; stoves for parsonage; furnace 


for Sunday-school; city lights; hollow fire 
proof tile; plaster board; L. W. Wells, Archt 
day labor. (Lately noted.) 

Va.. Farnham.—Episcopal Church, Frederick 
Northup, Chrmn, Bldg. Com., Sharpes, Va 
remodel building; 1 story; brick; $20,000; B 
J. Rowlett, Archt., Old Dominion Trust Bldg., 
Richmond, 


Va., Williamsburg. — First Presbyterian 
Church: alter and erect addition to church 
and Sunday-school; 1 and 2 stories; fram 


Barnham & Hoffman, Archts., Chamber of 
Commerce LBldg., Riehmond. 

Va., Westhaven.—Baptist 
G. Davis, Pastor, 
church Sunday-school; 2. stories: 
ft.; brick; Herbert L. Cain, Archt., 12 N. 
St.. Richmond, 


Rev. W 


$39,000 


Church, 
Westhaven: erect 
68x75 


9th 


and 


W. Va., Clarksburg.—Christ Protestant Epis 
copal Church, W, C. Harding, Recorder ; erect 


$75,000 building, West Main and 6th Sts.; 1 
and 2 stories; stone, brick and tile. 

W. Va., Jarrolds Valley.—Birch Fork Coal 
Co., T. E. Siler, Prest.; erect church. (See 
Dwellings.) 

W. Va., Warwood, — Methodist Episcopal 


Church, Rev, A. Lazenby, Pastor; erect $40,000 
building ; brick, stone trim; Ralph D. Orr and 
J. B. Martin, Archts., Thompson Blvd., East 
Liverpool, O. 


City and County. 


Fla... Jacksonville—Keeper’s Lodge.—City; A. 


J. Johnson, Clk.; erect keeper’s lodge, Liv- 
ingston Park. (See Dwellings.) 


Flo. Lake Worth—Casino.—Town, F. M. 
Hloughton, Clk.: Ward Randolph, Eng. 
erect $°0,000 to 


$40,000 casino and bathhouse; 


probably concrete: composition roof; pine 
floors. ‘Lately noted.) 

Md., Baltimore—Police Stations and Fire 
Fngine-houses.—City votes Nov. 2 on $26,000,- 


00 loan, ineluding $350,000 for police stations 


the Manufacturers Record is mentioned. 
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and fire engine-houses; previously noted. 
(See Schools.) 


Md., Baltimore—Markets.—Board of Awards, 


Wm, F. Broening, Prest.; bids in duplicate 
at office Richard Gwinn, City Register, until 
Oct. 20 for interior painting, woodwork, 


columns, roofs, gutters and spouts at Cross 
Street Market: also Lafayette Market; J. 
Frank Crowther, Inspector of Buildings, all 
City Hall. (See Machinery Wanted—Building 
Material : Woodwork; Painting; Roofing; 
Spouts and Gutters.) 

Md., Baltimore—Comfort Station.—Board of 
Awards, Hloward Bryant, Act. Prest.: bids in 
duplicate at Office Richard Gwinn, City Regis 
ter, until Oct. 20 to erect comfort station, 
Cross Street Market: drawing and _ specifica- 
tions at office J. Frank Crowther, Inspector 
of Buildings, all City Hall. 

Okla., Okmulgee—Library.—City, R. H. Jen- 
Clk.; $100,000 library ; 50x100 ft.; 
reinforced terra-cotta, stone and 
roof; concrete, cork and 
hollow 


ness, erect 
concrete, 
asphalt 
steam ‘heat; city lights: 


face brick: 
pine floors; 
ornamental terra-cotta; safes; 
metal vaults; ventila- 
Rea, & Senter, Archt 


fireproof tile; 
doors: 


Lovitt 


interior tile; 
tors: Smith, 
(Lately noted.) 

Okla., Okmuigee—Library.—City ; votes Nov. 
on = $59,000 supplement similar 
previously voted ; erect building. Ad 


9 


bonds to 
amount 
dress The Mayor. 

Va.. Portsmouth—Jail.—City: considering 
erecting £100,000 jail: Pauly Jail Building Co., 
St. Louis, requested to submit plans. 

Va., Richmond—Fire Station.—City, Geo, W. 
Anslee, Mayor; erect $25,000 fire station, Mon- 
roe Park; 2 stories; reinforced concrete, brick 
and tile; Carneal & Johnston, Archts., 
ber of Commerce Bldg. 


Cham 


Courthouses, 

Ga., Atlanta.—Fulton County Commrs., J. 
Osear Mills, Chrmn, Commsn. ; purchased prop 
erty. Central Ave. and FE, Hunter St.; plan to 
erect juvenile court and night court, 

N. C., Smithfield.—Johnston Com- 
missioners ; erect $500,000 courthouse and jail; 
79x117 ft.; Indiana limestone and 
fireproof; Barrett specification roof ; 
composition and tile floors; steam heat; in- 
terior, marble wainscoting and ornamental 
plaster; electric lights; first floor. 
second, courtroom, lawyers’ rooms, etc. ; 
county officials’ fourth, jail: 
Barton, Archt., Greensboro, N. C., 
bids until Oct. 25. (Lately noted.) 


County 


4 stories; 
granite; 


offices ; 
third, 
Harry 


receives 


rooms: 


Dwellings. 
Ark., Little Rock.—-Nowlin Lumber Co.; 
erect 60 to 100 employes’ dwellings. 
D. C., Washington.—Jas. E. 
and tile 


Cooper, Com 


floors: fireplaces: electric lights: 
terations to country residence; 2 stories and 
attic; brick and stone; $25,009. 

D. C., Washington.—Jas. E. Cooper, Commer- 
cial Nath Bank Bldg. : prepared plans for al- 
terations to country residence; suburban; 2 
Suburban; 2 


lodge, Liv 


terations to country residence, 


J. Johnson, Clk.; erect 
ingston Park 

D. C., Washington.—A. S. J. Atkinson, 3501 
McComb St.: prepared plans for $12,000 resi- 
dence and garage, 12th St. N. E.; 30x45 ft.; 
2 stories; attic and cellar; construction under 
supervision of Archt. 


Fla., Daytona. — ‘Robert M. 


keeper's 


Jailey ; pur- 


chased site, 38 Second Ave.; erect addition 
to and remodel frame apartment-house; 4 
apartments; erect 10 stucco bungalows and 


garages, San electric 
lights, 


Fla., 


Juan Ave.; gas heat; 


(Lately noted.) 


Jacksonville. — City; A. J. Johnson, 


City Clk., R. M, Taylor, Commr of Park; 
erect keeper's lodge, Livingston Park. Bids 


opened Oct, 9, 

Fla., Miami.—M. F. Anderson; erect 2 bung: 
lows, llth St. and Ave. 7; $10,000; native rock. 

Fla., Miami.—C. M, Busch; erect concrete 
block bungalow, Bougainvillea Court, Garden 
of Eden. 

Fla., Miami.—C, C. 
frame. 


Small; erect 2 dwellings ; 


Fla., Miami.—P. J. Davis; erect residence. 
Fla., Plant City.—Plant City Development 
Co., J. E, Cassels, Seey., capital $100,000; erect 


number dwellings. (Lately noted.) 

Fla., St." Petersburg.—Roy E. White; erect 
bungalow and double garage, 13th Ave. and 
Bay St. 

Fla., St. Petersburg.—Dr. T. H. 
residence and gara 
St, 


Green: erect 
, Central Ave. and 19th 





Ky., Covington.—E. 
Newport, Ky.; 
87000 each. 

Ky., Ice.—W. H. Draper; 
dwellings; 1 story; frame. 


F. Ware, 410 York St.., 
erect 3 dwellings, Garard St.; 


erect 12 miners’ 


Ky., Lothair.—Ashless Coal Corp., H. Bu- 
ford, Gen. Mgr.; erect 50 miners’ 
school and church at, Yellow Creek, 
R. E. Massie ; 
ing; 2 stories and basement ; 


houses, 


Ky., Owensboro. erect dwell 


94x50 ft.; frame, 


concrete foundation; asbestos slate roof; 
hardwood floors; vapor heat; C. W. Kimber 
lin, <Areht., Odd Fellows’ Bldg. (Lately 


noted.) 
Ky., Pikesville.—Tierney Mining Co., 
Ky.; will not e 


Stone, 





et 50 miners’ dwellings, ete. 


(Lately ineorrectly noted.) 

Ky., Stephensburg.—T. M. Lewis; erect 
residence; 2 stories; frame. 

La., Baton Rouge.—L. 8S. Doherty; erect 1 
story frame residence, North St. 

La., Shreveport.—E. W. Hamiter; erect 1- 


story dwelling and garage, 225 
Md., Baltimore.—Wizard Check Endorser & 
Printing Machine Co., F. S, Weise, Prest., 457 
Calvert Bldg.; erect number employes’ dwell 
ings in connection with plant, Orangeville. 
Md., 


such 


Robinson Pl 


Baltimore.—Gottlieb Kraft, 723 Gor 
Ave.; $11,700 cottage, 
Ave. near St. George Rd.; 14% 

Md., Baltimore.— Northern Engineering & 
Construction Co.; erect 4 twin 
34 ft.; stucco; green asphalt slate roof; oak 
floors ; heat; electric lights; plaster 
board; Frederick E, seall, Archt., 1335 N. 
Gilmor St.; construction by owner. (Lately 
noted.) 

Md., Baltimore.—Broring & Powell Realty 
Co.; erect 9 two-story brick dwellings, 2901- 
17 Alameda Blvd.; $32,500. 

Md., 


Co.: erect 


erect Edmondson 


stories ; frame. 


cottages; 26x 


steam 


Baltimore.—Broring & Powell Realty 
nine 2-story brick dwellings, Ala 
meda Blvd. ; 00; 21x33 ft.; Carey 
hot-air heat; Chas, Broring, Archt., 2800 Har- 
ford Ave. ; 
noted, ) 
Md., Baltimore.—Chas, FE, 
bury St.; 
Pl. nr. 
Md., Baltimore. 
E. Fayette St.; 
Charlotte 





roofs; 


construction by owner. (Lately 
Lattier, 
dwelling, 


1811 Pres- 


erect 2lo-story Calloway 


Chatham Rd. 
Harwood, 10 
brick 
Ave. ; 


Stephen P. 
erect 10 
Ave, 


two-story 
dwellings, Park 
$25,000. 

Md., Frederick.—Dr, J. M. Goodman ; 
$15,009 residence ; 2% stories; 39x43 ft. : 
B. F. Kepner, Archt., 34-N. Market St. 


near 


erect 


brick ; 


Investment Co., 
property, Clay 
5-room cottages. 


Mo., Kansas City.—Munger 
909 Baltimore Ave.; 
erect twenty 4 and 


develop 
como ; 
Mo., Kansas 
647 Elmwood 


City.—Dr. 
Ave.; erect 


Richard Callaghan, 


brick and = stucco 


residence, 5020 Independence 
27x36 ft.; shingle 


Crans, Archts., 500 


Ave.; 2 stories 
roof: Wil 
Reliance Bldg. 
Williams, 524 W. 
stucco residence, 604 W 
stories and 


and basement ; 
kinson & 
Mo., Kansas City.—E. E. 
10th St.; frame and 
59th St. 
26x36 ft.; shingle roof; C. E. Shepard, Archt., 
508 Reliance Bldg.; construction by owner. 
Mo., St. Louis.—Nolte & Nauman, Fullerton 
Bldg.; prepare plans for $15,000 
Harris and Florissant Sts.; 2 stories; 
ft.; brick. 
Mo., Springfield.—T. 
residences, 801-3 South 


Terrace; 2 basement ; 


residence, 

30x36 

H. Brown; erect 2 tile 
soulevard. 

N. C., Asheville.—E. W. 
tages, Albemarle Park; $62,500; plans to fur- 
ther improve property later. 

N. C., Charlotte.—vV. J. 
room dwelling, Darthmouth PL, Myers Park. 

N. C., Charlotte.—A. M. Young; erect 
story 7-room residence, Monroe Rd. 


Grove; erect 3 cot- 





Guthrey ; erect 8- 
two- 
Clubhouse 


Okla., Tulsa Ozark Club, Frank 


Gray, Prest.; install additional water and 
electrical equipmént ; also construct ice plant 
Tenn., Memphis.—C. H. Scott; erect 7-room 


frame residence, 1994 Central St 


Tenn., Memphis.—J, H. Ledsinger : erect four 


6-room brick-veneer dwellings, Forrest St 
$19,400, 

Tenn., Memphis.—Mann & Gatling, Archts. 
for $10,000 residence, Evergreen Ave.: frame; 


2% stories ; Dutch Colonial style; wood shingle 
roof ; oak and pine floors ; hot-water heat $900, 

Tenn., Memphis.—R. C. 
000 residence, 297 


Clinton; erect $12,- 


Stonewall St.; 8 rooms; 


brick veneer; 2 stories. 
Tenn., Nashville-—Mrs. Cora 8. 
l-story, 5-room brick dwelling, 704 Gall pike. 


Lain: erect 


Tenn., Nashville-—W. F. Waldkirch; erect 
brick dwelling, 912 Woodland St. 
Tenn., Nashville. D. Si Williams; repair 


brick and frame Chestnut and 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis R. R. 
Amarillo. — M. W. Easum: 


Adams St. and 1405 


warehouse, 


Tex., erect 2 
dwellings, 807 
$12.5. 

Dallas, — E. W 
Junius St.; 7 


Lincoln 
es 
$12,800 

brick 


sates ; 


Tex., 


residence, 4902 


erect 
rooms ; 
veneer, 

Tex., El Paso 
three 5 and 6-room brick bungalows; 

Tex., Houston.—John Illfrey; erect 6-room 
residence, Caroline St. and Truxilla Ave. 


-Mayfield Building Co.: erect 


$15,350. 


Tex., San Antonio.—J, A. 
voir St.; 


Appler, 217 Reser 
face brick and concrete resi 
50x65 ft.; tin 
steam heat: 


erect 
dence: roof: oak and concrete 
floors ; gas, hollow fireproof tile; 
ornamental 


ventilators. 


terra-cotta: in 
noted.) 


plaster board ; 


terior tile: (Lately 


Tex., San Antonio.—Federal Home Building 
Co.; erect 6 dwellings; $13,250; 3-4-5 rooms. 








Tex., San <Antonio.—W. A. Bailey; erect 
nine 5 and 6-room dwellings ; $34,800. 

Va., Covington.—W. A. Luka; erect $20,000 
residence; 2 stories and attie:: 40x30 ft.; 


frame and stucco; Atkinson & White, Archts., 
818 Connecticut Ave., Washington, D. C 








Va., Norfolk. — J. H Peterson, Western 
Electric Co.: erect $12,000 residence: 1 story :/ 
32x52 ft.; brick or shingle; Wickham C, 
Taylor, Archt., Citizens’ Bank Bldg. 

Va., Ocean View.—H. G. Barbee, Southgate 








Terminal, Norfolk; erect $24,000 residence; 2 
stories; 53x32 ft.: brick veneer; day labor; 


Harry S. Abrams, Archt., Arcade Bldg., Nor 


folk 

W. Va., Charleston.—J. R. Long: erect 2- 
story residence, 6th St. between Elm and 
Park Sts.; brick veneer; 7 rooms. 

W. Va., Charleston.—Albert Schwabe; erect 
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$12,000 residence, Kanawha St. between Eliz- 
abeth and Greenbrier Sts.; 2 stories; brick 
and tile. ‘ 


W. Va., Charleston.—I. May; erect $12,000 


residence, Kanawha St. between Elizabeth 
and Greenbrier Sts.; 2 stories; brick and tile. 

W. Va., Jarrolds Valley.—Birch Fork Coal 
Co., T. E. Siler, Prest.; erect 100 miners’ 
houses, school and church. 


Government and State. 

DD. ©. 
ete.—Bureau of Yards and Docks, C. P. Parks, 
Chief, Navy Dept.; bids until Oct. 15 for 
3-story office and laboratory ; about 200x60 ft. ; 
2-story machine and testing shop, 300x82 ft. ; 
2-story pattern shop, 100x60 ft.; 1-story foun- 
dry, 100x60 ft.; power-house, 81x69 ft., with 
coal bin in rear; concrete foundation for 150- 
ft. radial brick chimney, 7 ft. inside diameter 
at top; 3 railroad spur tracks and grading 
site of laboratory, at Naval Experimental and 
Research Laboratory, Bellevue; buildings of 
reinforced concrete frames; concrete foot- 
ings; floor and roof slabs; structural steel: 
built-up roof; steel sash; steel, metal-covered 
and wood doors; cast-iron facia; hollow-tile 
walls and partitions; wood stud partitions; 
plaster board; suspended ceilings; tile, wood- 
block and linoleum floors; plumbing, heating, 


| Mine 
| Dist. 
| miners. 


Washington—Office and Laboratory, | 





lighting and fire-protection systems; steel 
trestle Over coal bin; seawall; circulating- | 


water intake and discharge systems for power- 
house; proposals based on steel-frame_ build- 
ings will be considered; plans and _ specifica- 
tions (No. 4301) from Bureau of Yards and 


Docks. (Lately noted.) 
Fla., Miami—Postoffice, ete—Miami Ocean 
View Co., Miami Beach; erect $30,000 build- 


ing; first floor, postoffice ; second, offices; 40x 
80 ft.; concrete; composition tile roof; wood 
and tile floors; fire places; electric lights; 
Cc. Taylor, Archt.; construction by owner. 
(Lately noted.) 


Hospitals, Sanitariums, Etc. 

Ga., Emory University.—Emory University ; 
erect hospital; 420 beds; group of buildings. 

Ga., Newnan.—Newnan Coweta County Hos- 
pital, H. C. Ornall, Jr., Prest.; T. G. Farmer, 
Jr., Secy.-Treas.; plans to erect $100,000 build- 
ing. 

Md., Baltimore.—City votes Nov. 2 on $750,- 
000 loan to acquire site and erect hospital for 
contagious diseases; W. F. Broening, Mayor, 
City Hall; J. K. Voshell, Chrmn. Baltimore 
City Loans Comm., Lexington St. and Guil- 
ford Ave. (Previously noted.) 

Md., Sparrows Point. — Bethlehem Steel 
Corp.; postponed erection 2-story brick hos- 
pital; Jos. Evans Sperry, Archt., 409 Calvert 
Bldg., Baltimore. (Lately noted.) 

Miss., Brookhaven.—City, A. A. Cohn, City 
Atty.; voted $40,000 bonds to erect 
(Lately noted.) 

Mo., 
erect 


Kansas 
$500,000 


stone 


City. — St. Luke’s 
building; 45x190 ft.; 
brick, and terra-cotta; hardwood, 
concrete, tile and marble floors; 
and gravel roof; hollow fireproof tile; 
mental terra-cotta; safes: 
doors: vaults; wire glass; ventilators: 
sash and trim; Keen & Simpson, Archts., 
Relianee Bldg. (Previously noted.) 

Mo., Nevada.—Dr. L, C. Homschuh; 
200,000 sanitarium; 100 rooms; 3 stories 
basement; brick, steel and reinforced 
erete; fireproof; H. R. Primmer, Archt., 
Bukner Bldg. 


Hospital ; 


oak, 
tar 
orna- 


cement, 


steel 


erect 
and 
con- 


Tex., Amarillo.—Potter County: voted $250,- 
000 bonds to erect hospital. Address County 
Commrs. (Previously noted.) 

Hospital, Dr. W. 


Tex., Brenham.—Brenham 





hospital | 
| Protestant 


concrete, | 
: : : | Club; 
interior tile mantel | 


403 | 


IF. Hasskarl, Prest., Dr. A. E. Becker, Secy.; 
improve and enlarge building. 

W. Va., Ashland.—Drs. Paul Gronnerud and 
La Porte, Chicago, and Dr. J. W. Stevenson, 
Ashland, staff of hospital to be erected, 24th 
St. and Winchester Ave. 

W. Va., Charleston. — Dist. 
Workers of America, 
erect $200,000 


No. 17, 
Fred 
hospital 


United | 
Mooney, | 
Secy.; for coal | 


Hotels. 


Ark., Marianna.—Mann 
Scimitar Bldg.; preparing plans for hotel, 
Missisippi and Poplar Sts.; 3 stories; 72x80 
ft.; brick and concrete; tar and gravel roof; 
concrete, tile and wood floors; $35,000; steam 
heat, $4000; electric lights; construction Apr. 
1, 1921. 

Fla., Punta Gorda. — Seminole Hotel, Mr. 
Sealey, Mgr.; erect 3-story brick hotel; 59 
rooms, with bath; electric lights. 


& Gatling, 614-18 


Fla., Ocala.—Apaha Hotel Co.; leased Ocala 
House; remodel, 

Md., Cumberland.—George Washington Ho- 
tel Co., care Chas, S. Catherman ; erect hotel ; 
Essenwein & Johnson, Archts., Buffalo, N. Y. 

W. Va., Wheeling.—Chas. E. McCray, Sr.; 
improve McKnight property, Chapline St., for 


hotel; add several stories; also construct 
front and veranda: $200,000. 
Miscellaneous. 
Fla., Miami—Cafe.—Jerry Gallatis, Prop. 
Rector’s Cafe, 12th St.; erect 2 cafes; 45x95 
ft. each; concrete block; $30,000. 


Fla., Pensacola—Restaurant.—Jas. and Harry 
Pedakis, props., Childs Restaurant ; erect addi- 
tion to building. 

Fla., Jacksonville—Sheds.—Globe Charcoal 
Co.; erect 3 frame sheds between 8th and 10th 
Sts. 

Ga., Atlanta—Clubhouse.—Piedmont Driving 
Club, Jas, H. Nunnally, Prest.; rebuild club- 
house noted burned at loss $30,000 to $40,000; 
Henson & Reed, Archts. 


Ky., Louisville—Clubhouse.—Louisville Boat 
Club, Henry W. Embry, Prest., 1021 Douglas 
Islvd.:; erect $25,000 clubhouse; concrete and 
stucco; convert present structure into dor- | 
mitory ; Nevin & Wischmeyer, Archts. (Pre- 


viously noted.) 





Md., Catonsville—Orphanage. — German Or- 
phan Asylum, Aisquith and Orleans Sts., Bal- 


residence into infirmary and 
administration building: erect brick 
and hollow-tile cottages: slate Walter 
N. Gieske, Archt., Gunther Bldg., Baltimore. 


timore; convert 
several 


roof: 


Mo., Kansas City—Billiard Hall.—Bernard J. 
Harvey ; remodel basement and sub-basement 
at 11-19 W. 12th St. for billiard hall; $15,000. | 

B, ©, Methodist 
$50,000 | 


Home. — 
Home; erect 


Greensboro — 
Children’s 
boys’ dormitory. 
Okla., Tulsa—Clubhouse.—City Club, 417 8S. 
Soulder St.; remodel building. 
Amarillo — Club. — Amarillo 
erect $30,000 building; 120x140 ft.; 1 
story, including baleony; gymnasium, 45x45 
ft. ; swimming-pool, 30x60 ft. ; amphitheater to 
seat 1500: 500 steel lockers. 
W. Va., Hoult.—Shamrock 
number employes’ dwellings. 


we Athletic | 


Fuel Co., erect | 


Railway. Stations, Sheds, Etc. 


Okla., Henryetta.—Kansas,- Oklahoma & 
Gulf R. R., B. H. Hagerman, Prest., 
City, Mo.; erect brick freight depot. 


Kansas 


Tex., Galveston.—Gulf, 


Fe R. R. F. Merritt, Ch. Engr., Dallas; 


| $50,000 gymnasium, 


|} son, 


| Vanderbilt 


Colorado & Santa | erect 


—_—_ 


model city ticket office, Avenue C and 2lst 
St.: $10,000. 


Schools. 


Ky., Owensboro.—City Board of Education, 
J. H. Risley, Supt.; plans election on $300,009 
school bonds. 

Ky., Louisville.-—Kentucky State Colored 
University, Dr. H. C. Harrison, Prest.; erect 
dormitory ; 100x100 ft.; 3 stories 
ment; brick; composition roof; 


and 
cement 


base- 
and 


wood floors; city lights; Val. P. Collins, 
Archt., Marion E. Taylor Bldg. (Lately 


noted.) 

Ky., Louisville——City votes Nov. 2 on $1,000,- 
000 bonds to erect apartments and science 
building at University of Louisville; Dr. Jno, 
L. Patterson, Prest. (Lately noted.) 

Ky., Owensboro.—City Board of Education, 
J. H, Risley, Supt.; election Dec. 4 on $300,000 
school bonds. 

La., Natchitoches.—Board of Education; 
erect building for Natchitoches High School 

La., Ville Platte.—Evangeline Parish School 
Board; bids to erect 2-story and basement 
brick school building; plans and specifications 
from Favrot & Livaudais, Archts., Title 
Guarantee Bldg., New Orleans. 

Md., Baltimore.—City votes Nov. 2 on $26,- 
000,000 loan, to include $7,000,000 fo rschools, 
$8,000,000 for sewers, $6,500,000 for streets and 
bridges, $2,500,000 for harbor improvements, 
$1,150,000 for conduits and $850,000 for police 
stations and fire-engine houses; W. F. Broen- 
ing, Mayor, City Hall; J. K. Voshell, Chrmn. 
saltimore City Loans Comm., Lexington St. 
and Guilford Ave. 7 

Md., Baltimore.—Board of Awards, Howard 
Bryant, Act. Prest.; bids in duplicate at office 
Richard Gwinn, City Register, until Oct. 20 
to erect School No. 112, Laurens and Calhoun 
Sts.;» drawings and specifications at office 
J. Frank Crowther, Inspector of Buildings, 


all City Hall; Francis E, Tormey, Archt., 
72 Gunther Bldg. (Previously noted.) 
Miss., Washington. — Washington Consoli- 


dated School Dist., Fred Callon, Prest. Board 
of Trustees; erect school; 4 rooms and assem- 
bly hall; bids opened Oct. 15. (Lately noted.) 
Mo., Columbia. — Sigma Alpha _ Epsilon 
Fraternity; rebuild fraternity-house at Uni- 
versity of Missouri noted burned; use exist- 
ing rubble stone walls and add sleeping-porch 
and sun-porches ; $45,000. (Lately noted.) 
Mo., Houston.—Board of Education; erect 
2-story and basement school; 76x80 ft.; brick; 
frim; Hawkins & Hoerner, Archts., 
MeDaniel Bldg., Springfield ; taking bids. 
Mo., Maryville-—Board of Education, 
P. Wright, erect $75,000 high school 
addition ; 2 stores and basement; brick ; stone 
trim; composition roof; steam heat; electric 
lights: yellow pine plumbing; H. D 
Pampel, Archt., Finance Bldg., 
Mo.; bids opened Oct. 12. (Lately noted.) 


stone 


Geo. 


Secy. ; 


floors; 
Kansas City, 
Mo., St. 


Louis.—Chaminade College; erect 


Address The President 


Okla., Piedmont.—Board of Education ; erect 
$50,000 school; 2 storits and basement; 150x6( 
ft.; brick; stone trim; Monnot & 
Archts., Oklahoma City. 


Reid, 


College, Dr. S. € 
building: Chas. C. Wil 
and Thos. Hastings, 52 
York, Archts. 


S. C., Chicora.—Chicora 
Byrd, Prest.; erect 
Columbia, 8S. C., 
Ave., New 


Mountain.—City; defeated 
Address The 


Tenn., Lookout 
$45,000 bonds to improve school. 
Mayor. (Lately noted.) 


Institute: 
Memorial 


Patterson 
Mitchell 


Tex., El Paso.—Lydia 


Frank and Jennie 


re- | Industrial Annex, Campbell and Third Sts.: 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned. 
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3 stories and basement; brick and cement; | 


$135,000. 

Tex., Houston, — City votes Nov. 10 on 
$2,125,000 bonds, including $150,000 for schools 
at Southmore, Hyde 
$200,000 street improvements; $425,000 bridges; 
$100,000 sewers ; $1,250,000 harbor improvements. 
Address The Mayor. 

Tex., Rio Hondo.—Rio Hondo Independent 
School Dist, Trustees; plan election on bonds 
to erect $75,000 to $100,000 school. 

Tex., Weatherford.—Board of Education; 
erect school; plans $150,000 bond issue. 


Va., Bon Air.—Virginia Home & Industrial 


| 
| 


Park and Edmundson; | 


School for Girls; rejected bids to erect $25,000 | 


school; 2 stories; 40x50 ft.; brick; H. 
Messerschmidt, Archt., Mutual Bldg., 
mond; construction postponed until spring. 
(Previously noted.) 

install electric light and water systems; is- 
sued $50,000 bonds. 

W. Va., Jarrolds Valley.—Birch Fork Coal 


Co., T. E. Siler, Prest.; erect school. (See 

Dwellings. ) 

Stores. 

Ala., Birmingham.—American Tobacco Co. ; 
repair store, Second Ave. and 19th St.; 
$10,000. 

Ala., Birmingham. — Realty Improvement 
Co.; repair building, 3d Alley and 20th St., 


for store. 


Ala., Ensley.—Daniel Webster; erect brick 
store, 19th St. and Avenue I. 

Ga., Columbus.—Illges Co., J. P. Illges, 
Prest.; erect 3-story and basement building, 
lith and Broad Sts. ; 48x136 ft. ; fireproof tile; 
ornamental terra-cotta; interior tile; metal 
ceilings ; concrete and hardwood floors; ven- 
tilators; steel sash and trim; bids opened 
about Dee. 1. Address A. Ten Eyck Brown, 
Archt., Forsyth Bldg., Atlanta. 

Ga., Lenox.—W. R. Lindsey & Co. ; 
stores. 


erect 2 


Ky., Junction City.—Cumberland Grocery 
Co. ; erect $60,000 building ; 50x100 ft. ; 2 stories 


and basement; reinforced concrete faced with 
rough-texture brick ; 
concrete; steam heat; electric lights; electric 
freight elevator; E. Stamler & Co., Archts., 
Lexington, Ky.; day labor; reinforcing steel 
purchased. (Lately noted.) 


composition roof over 


Ky., Lexington.—E. L. Uneapher Co.:; 
$50,000 building for and 
steam heat; electric lights: day work under 
68x250 ft.; slow-burning construction ; 
position roof: wood floors 
supervision E, Stamler & Co. 

Md., Baltimore.—Gottlieb Kraft, 947 Linden 
Ave. ; erect 1%-story frame building, Edmond- 
son Ave., nr. St. George St. ; $11,700. 

Mo., Kansas City.—Ed. Muskgrove, 2606 FE. 
6th St.; erect $10,000 store; 1 story and base- 
ment; 50x69 ft.; brick; stone trim; construc- 


erect 
stores warehouse ; 
com- 


over concrete; 


tion by owner. 

Mo., Kansas City.—C. W. Williams, Grand 
Avenue Temple Bldg.; prepared plans for 
store addition, 1331 E. 12th St.; 1 story: 


brick and frame; day labor under supervision 
of architect. 
Columbia.—M. L. 


$10,000 to alter and repair building, 
St. 


s. ¢.. Kinard; 


1523 


expend 
Main 


8S. C., Orangeburg.—F. F. Malpass; plans to 
erect building, Russell and Broughton Sts. 

Tex., Fort Worth.—Mrs. E. H. Crowdus; re- 
model Crowdus Building, Main St.; marble 
stairways, wainscoting, brass railings, tile 
floors; install oil burner in heating plant. 

Ww. Fa, 


Fairmont.—J. M. Hartley & Son 
remodel department store; install elec- 
tric elevator, fixtures, etc. 


Carl | 
Rich- | 


Theaters. 
Ky., Paducah.—Strand Co., Leo Keiler, 
Mer.; erect theater; seating capacity 2000. 


Gen. 


Va., Graham.—J. H, Longworth; promoting 
erection theater, 


Warehouses. 

Ala., Birmingham.—Centennial Ice Co., Pete 
J. Davis, Prest., 1301 Fourth Ave., North 
mingham: erect ice storage building ; 58x50x56 
ft.; brick ; Carey specification roofing ; cement 


sir- 


floors; $25,000; jig type ice elevator, $500. 
(Lately noted.) 
Ala., Pine Hill.—Wilecox County Farmers’ 


Co-operative Assn. ; erect warehouse ; 40x80 ft. ; 
cement floor ; corrugated iron and frame. 

Fla., Jacksonville.— Monarch Milling Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; erect warehouse and 
milling plant, Commodore Point Terminals. 

Fla., Tampa.—J. R. Mickler; erect ware- 
house, Grand Central and 8S. Rome Aves. 

Ky., Louisville——Belknap Hardware & Manu- 





BUILDING CONTRACTS AWARDED 


facturing Co.; Wm. Heyburn, Prest.; erect 12 
to 14-story office building and warehouse, 
First and Main Sts.; Joseph & Joseph, Marion 


E. Taylor Bldg., preparing new plans. (Pre- 
viously noted.) 
Ky., Maysville —June, Clark & Co.; pur- 


chased Peoples’ Warehouse ; enlarge and erect 
additional warehouse. 

Mo., Louisiana.—Stark Bros. Nurseries ; erect 
$50,000 warehouse; 2 50x100 ft.; brick 
and concrete; Barnett, Haynes & 
Barnett, Archts., Century Bldg., St. Louis; 
owner taking bids, 

Okla., Henryetta.—General Machinery & 
Supply Co., Pittsburg, Kan. ; erect warehouse. 


stories; 


reinforced 


Ss. C., Spartanburg. — Piedmont Bonded 
Warehouse Co.; repair building, Pawpaw St. 

Tenn., Memphis.—Tayloe Paper Co. ; consid- 
ering erection of building; 150,000 sq. ft. floor 
space; probably 1 story, but may erect mul- 
tiple story structure; Truscon or mill con- 
struction ; date of erection indefinite. (Lately 
noted. ) 


™ ing: B. C. Bonfoey, Archt., Tampa; W. L. 
- Apartment Houses. Smith & Co., Contrs. 
D. C., Washington.—Parkwood Apartments ; 
remodel building, 1745 K St. N. W.; 1 story;| Md., Baltimore.—Provident Savings Bank, 
| $10,000; R. F. Beresford, Archt., 1502 17th St,| Howard and Saratoga sts.; erect $25,000 
|N. W.; J. T. Kenyon, Contr., 827 1th St. branch building, 218-20 E. Monument St.; 2 
N. W. stories; 27x52 ft.; brick; slag roof; wood 


Fla., Fort Myers.—W. H,. Ross; erect 3-story 
apartment-house; frame; 36x59 ft.; 
sition shingle roof; pine floors; W. H. 
bread, Archt. and Contr. 


compo- 
Good- 
S. C., Charleston.—Victory Housing 
erect 3 apartment buildings: two, 160x339 
one, 100x31 ft.; $250,000; 36 suites; 3 


Corp. ; 
ae 


stories ; 


brick; hardwood floors; tile bath rooms; 
sleeping porches; sun parlors; cabinet beds; 
Todd & Ffodarty, Archts.; Mackle Constr. 


Co., Contr., Grant Bldg., Atlanta. (Previous- 


| ly noted.) 


| floors ; steam vapor heat ; electric lights ; 


| titions ; 


Tex., Corsicana.—-D. P. Price; 
apartment-house ; 2 stories; 4 suites; 
each ; Neece Lumber Co., Contr. 

Va., Danville.—T. T. Adams; 
dence, Main St., into 6-family 
house; $30,000; 46x75 ft.; 3 stories; 
concrete; tin roof, hardwood and 


erect $18,000 


4 rooms 


convert resi- 
apartment- 
brick and 
concrete 
orna- 
mental terra-cotta; interior tile; rolling par- 
ventilators; Cole & Barker, Contrs. 
(Lately noted.) 

Va., Richmond.—M, 
St.: remodel residence 
stories: $10,000; TI. T. 
Contr. : both 500 Hawthorne 


Broad 
apartments; 3 
Archt.; O. C. 
Ave. 

W. Va., Martinsburg.—Alexander Kirson, W. 
Washington St.; erect $75,000 apartment- 
house ; 10 suites; 3 stories; 120x125 ft.; A. J. 
Klinkhart, Archt., 54 W. Washington S8St., 
Hagerstown, Md.; F. S. Brake & Son, Contrs., 
72 E. Main St., Waynesboro, Pa. 


Crighton, 118 EF, 
for, 
Skinner, 


Peers, 


‘Association and Fraternal. 


Ala., Men's Christian 
Association ; swimming 
rooms, locker rooms, Shattuck & 
Layer, Archts., 19 S. LaSalle St., 
Smallman-Brice Co., 


Bessemer.— Young 


erect building; pool, 


rest etc. ; 
Chicago; 


Construction Contr., at 


$16,800 for foundation. Previously noted.) 
Bank and Office. 
Fla., Dade City.—DBank of Pasco County, 


A. F. Price, Cashier: remodel building; face 
brick and 
Tampa. - (Lately noted.) 

Fla., Lake 
Chas. B. Anderson, Prest. ; 


stucco: Logan Bros., Contrs., 


Hamilton.—First Natl. Bank, 
erect $20,000 build- 


floors: furnace heat; electric lights; Wm. W. 
Emmart, Archt., 1101 Union Trust Bldg. ; 
Hicks, Tase & Norris, Contrs., 106 W. Madison 


St. (Lately noted.) 


8S. C., Anderson.—Citizens’ Natl. sank ; 
erect $250,000 bank and oftice building, E. 
Whitner and N. Main Sts.; 11 stories; fire- 


proof; reinforced concrete; white pressed 


brick, Tennessee marble and copper cornice ; 


basement of terraza and marble; contain 
storage vaults, locker rooms, shower baths, 
barber shop, ete.; banking room on main 


floor: offices above: 
ble: 


deposit 


lobby 
Otis 


of Tennessee mar- 
chute, 250 
boxes: 


mail elevator; safety 


hardwood and concrete floors; 
electric 
Saldwin, 
, Contr., 


terrazzo conerete in 
lights; 
Archt.., 
Louisville, Ky. 
Va., Norfolis. 
well, Prest. ; 
Boush Sts.: 12 


over lobbies ; 
roof; J. J. 
Alfred Struck Co 
(Previously noted.) 


water tank on 


Anderson; 


York-Boush Corp., H. B, Cald 
$750,000 building, York 
street 
; 4 upper 
equipped for physicians; re- 
hollow-tile walls; 
Indiana trim ; 
and cor 
floor; Herts & 
Minter & Co., 
New York. 


erect and 


stories: 6 stores on 
level: 200 offices on remaining floors 
floors especially 
inforced 
buff 
ornamental 


conerete ; interior 


brick facings; Limestone 
balustrade 
lobby on first 
Archts.; E. W. 


Broadway ; both 


terra-cotta 
nices: marble 


Robertson, 


Contrs., 115 


Churches. 


D. C., Washington. 
ple, Geo, A. Prevost, 
Mathers Bldg. ; 
wees 3 


Memorial Tem 
Bldg. 
16th and New 

Delos H. Smith, 
Andrew Murray, 

(Previously noted.) 


Gunton 
Chrmn, Comm., 
rebuild chureh, 
ton 
Archt., Union 


Contr., 729 12th St 


story: $50,000 ; 
Trust Bldg. ; 
N. W. 


Fla., Orlando.—Christian Science Church ; 
erect $16,800 building; C. C. Hanner, Contr. 
(Lately noted.) 

Md., Baltimore.—Lutheran Church Exten- 
sion Society; erect 1-story frame Sunday- 
school building, 30th St. and Old Hillen Rad. ; 
25x80 ft.: plans by owner; Henry Momberger, 


Contr., 34 W. Chase St. 


Miss., Durant.—Presbyterian Church, Rev. 
G. T. Gillespie, Pastor, Lexington, Miss. ; 
erect $15,000 building; brick; Greek Temple 
design: asbestos or slate roof; S. W. Leard, 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned. 
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Contr., MeCool, Miss. (See 
Wanted—Building Material; Roofing; 
ing Plant; Art Glass Windows; Ventilators; 
Mill Work; Rolling Partitions; Wall Board.) 
Mo., Springfield. — Tabernacle Presbyterian 
Church ; erect $40,000 building ; Cherry St. and 
the Boulevard; brick and concrete ; 74.5x63 ft. ; 
auditorium, 48x50 ft., balcony, 50x16 ft.; seat 
500; Sunday-school, 650 ; F. Reed, 
Archt.; T. K. Humphreys, Contr. 
Okla., Ponea City. — First 
Church; erect $60,000 building; 2 stories and 
basement ; 65x103 ft. ; brick and frame; 





seat Geo. 


sition roof; wood floors; hot-air heat; elec- 
trie lights; Butler & Saunders, Archts., 
Tulsa.; J. C. Ibach, Contr., Ponea City. 
(Lately noted.) 

Va., Monroe.—First Baptist Chureh, T. W. 
Lyttle, Chrmn. Com.; erect building; seat 


300; shingle roof; pine floors; rolling parti- 
tions; Sunday-school rooms, ete.; J. F 
Archt., Birmingham, Ala.; B. C. 
tractor, Lynchburg, Va. (Lately 


Smoot, Con- 


noted.) 


Dwellings. 


Ala., Attalla.—Alabama Co.; erect 10 em- 
ployes’ dwellings; I. M. Crum, = Contr., 
Birmingham; ultimate plans call for 18 
dwellings. 

Ala... Lowndesboro.—R,. 8S, Dickson: remodel 
residence, near Lowndesboro; erect sleeping 
porch; H. P. Jones Construction Co., Contr. 

Ark., Little Rock.—S. A. Norton; erect 
bungalow: Johnson & Dickerson, Contrs, 

Fla., Jacksonville—Mrs. M. A, Halle; erect 
2-story frame dwelling, Dellwood and Good- 


win Sts.; J. B. Cox, Contr. 


Fla., Orlando.—P. Rosenberg; erect 4 dwell- 


ings; $13,500; W. KEK. Keene, Contr. 

Ky., Franklin.—Geo. D. Dunean; erect resi- 
dente ; 1% stories; Knapp Stewart Lumber 
Co., Areht.-Contr. 


Ky., Hiekman.—Mengel Co., West Hickman ; 
erect 10 dwellings for employes; contract let. 


9 


residence; {ft 

hardwood, yellow pine 
heat ; 

Mosley 


Iglehard; erect 


30x85 


Owensboro.—Lewis 
brick veneer 
shingle roof; 
floors; 


Ky., 
story 
dipped 
and concrete 
lights; A. Willian, 
hoete, Contrs. 

Md., 
2%-story 


electric 


& Wil- 


steam 
Archt.; 


Elizabeth 
residence, 


28x32 ft.; 


Baltimore. erect 
Ave. and 


Matthews, 


Regester; 
Furley 
John C, 


frame 
Bowleys lane; 
Contr. 

Md., Baltimore.— Zeanette W. 
2-story frame dwelling, 
30.6x36 ft; F. P. Durham, Contr., 38: 
Heights Ave. 

Md., Baltimore.—Stephen P. Harwood, 10 E. 
Fayette St. ; erect 10 brick dwellings, Charlotte | 
Ave., near Park; 5, 15x48 ft. ; 21x32 ft. ; 
stone cellars; hardwood, 1st floor; pine, 2d; | 


Smith; 


tegester 


erect 
Ave. ; 
Park 


near 


> 
rm 


5, 


pipeless furnace and steam heat; electric 
lights; hollow fireproof tile: plaster board; 
John R. Forsythe, Archt., 222 St. Paul St. ; 


Jas. W. Paca, Contr., 
(Lately noted.) 


4052 Park Heights Ave. 


Md., Baltimore.—Frank J. Hinder, 15386 W. 
North Ave.; erect $10,000 2-story brick resi- 
dence, Park Heights Ave. and Carroll Rd.; 
38x40 ft.; slate roof; hot-water heat; P. T. 
Bond, Archt., 214 N. Linwood Ave.; J. E. 
Stansbury, Ine., Contr., 2852 Pennsylvania 
Ave, (Lately noted.) 

Mo., Kansas City.—W. O. Evans, 3758 Wash- 
ington St.; remodel and erect addition to 
residence; brick veneer and frame; compo- 
sition roof; $16,500; Courtland Van Brunt, 


Archt., Gloyd Bldg.; H. D. Rich, Contr., 1203 
FE iith St. 

Mo., St. 
St. 


Louis.—H. C. Sperreng, 2936 Hobert 
$10,000 residence, Gustine and Con- 
1% stories and basement; | 


; erect 


necticut Aves. ; 


Machinery | 42x34 ft. ; 
Heat- | 


Saum & Saum, Archts., 625 Chest- | 
nut t. Mederache, Contr., 4430 Arsenal 
St. 

nm. oy 
6-room 


we, : 3 


Charlotte.—L, 
residence, 


W. Humphries; erect 


Bay St.; L. M. Russell, 


Contr. 


| electric lights; 
Presbyterian 


compo- | 


. Green, | - 


| sity; 


| hospital ; 100 beds: 
| crete; 


Dallas. —H, W. Ferguson, 1003 Main 
erect frame residence; 40x26 ft.; “L” 
shape; shingle roof; oak floors; hot air heat; 
F. F. Peterman, Archt.; D. F. 
Contr. (Lately noted.) 


Tex., 
ms 


Lawrence, 


Tex., Dallas—L. W. Hickey; erect $10,000 
residence, 8302 Avondale St.; 2 stories; brick 
veneer; P, O. B, Montgomery, Contr. 

Va., Norfolk.—O. G. Womble: erect resi- 
dence, Larchmont; 2 stories: 26x33 ft.; Grif- 
fin Bros., Contrs., Areade Bldg. 

Va.. Norfolk.—Mrs. F, H. MeGuire. 106 N. 
5th St.: alter and erect addition to residence ; 
2 stories: I. T. Skinner, Afecht., 500 Haw- 


thorne Ave.; Baville & Claiborne, Contrs., 
jth and Main Sts. (Lately noted.) 

Va., Richmond.—Wm Forbes, 1615 W. Broad 
St.: erect $30,000 residence: 2% stories; 55x 
72 +ft.: brick; Mareus. A. Hallett, Archt., 
Mutual Bldg. (Previously noted.) 

Government and State. 

Tex., Dallas — Postofficee. — Treasury Dept., 
Jas, A. Wetmore, Acting Supervising Areht., 
Washington, D, C.; erect annex to and re- 


model postoffice; $17,000 Crisman & Nesbit, 


Contrs. (Lately noted.) 


Hospitals, Sanitariums, Ete. 


Ga., Atlanta.—Building Comm., Major R. 
Guinn, Thos, K. Glenn and others; 
Wesley Memorial Hospital, Emory Univer- 
central or administration group to cost 
$1,000,000; 3 and basement ; 
stucco exterior 
red tile 
daughters 
in 


1 
erect 


reinforced 

hollow 
Asa G, 
also erect 
Candler 


stories 
conerete frame: 
tile; marble trim; 
Candler’s and 
simultaneously and 


on 
roof ; 
sons 


connection 


| born 


ery $10,040; Janes Constr. Co., sewerage dis- 
plant $47,700; $45,300: 
American Laundry 
machinery $23,472. 


posal water system 
Machinery Co., 


(Lately noted.) 


Hotels. 


laundry 


Fla., Jacksonville.—Ucita Investment Co., 
J. B. Pound, Prest.; erect 3-story addition 
to Seminole Hotel; T. S. Sweet, Archt.- 
Contr., Hotel Savannah, Savannah, Ga. (Lute- 


ly noted.) 


Miscellaneous. 
Ala., Birmingham—Cafeteria.—Britling Cafe- 
teria, A. W. B. Johnson, Prest.; repair build- 


ing, 3rd Ave, and 20th St., for cafeteria; 
$13,783; Day & Sacks, Contrs. 

Ark., Little Rock — Clubhouse. — Lakeside 
Country Club, 7. B. Dickinson, Prest.; erect 
$40,000 clubhouse at Ferguson's Lake; 10x60 
fr.: 2 stories and basement; 4ft. firepiace: 
porch 20x70 ft.: Deleo lights; Johnson & 
lickerson, Contrs. 

Ky., Levi. — Dormitory. — Presbyterian Or- 
phans’ Home, J, C. Harris, Supt., Nicholas- 
ville, Ky.; ereet dormitory; 2 stories and 
basement; 42x30 ft.; frame; Horn Lumber 
Co., Contr., Winehester, Ky. (Previously 


noted.) 


Mo., St. Louis—Comfort 
Bros. White Lead Co.; 
Clair Ave. and B. & O,. tracks; Klipstein & 
Ratham, Archts., Chemical Bldg.; Chaplin 
Construction Co., Contr., taking subcontracts. 


Building —Hamima 
erect building, St. 


Railway Stations, Sheds, Ete. 

Mo., Albany.—Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
R. R., W. T. Kransch, Engr. of Buildings, 547 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago.; erect brick 
stucco passenger and freight depot; 
ft.; T. S. Leake & Co., Contrs., 608 S. 
St., Chicago. 

Okla., Enid, Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific R. R., C. A. Morse, Ch. Engr., Chicago ; 
freight depot; 40x260 ft.; office section 
brick ; tile roof; freight sheds, frame covered 


and 
235x100 
Dear- 


erect 
' 


Memorial Hospital; all buildings to provide : ; eae ited 
total ‘of 420 beds: total cost $2,500,000: Hentz, with corrugated iron; T. 8. Leake «& Co., 
Reid & Adler, Archts.; Arthur Tufte Co., | C°™t?®, 08 8. Dearborn &t., Chicago. (Prev! 
Conte: ously noted.) 
: — | Okla., Ponea City. — Atchison, Topeka & 
Md., Baltimore.—Board of Estimates; re- | Santa Fe R. R.. C. F. W. Felt, Ch. Encr., 
model heating system, Bayview Hospital; $15,- : 
000; Henry A. Kries & Sons Co., Contr., 6-8 
W. Lombard St.; also run heating line from | 


Bayview to Sydenham Hospital, $7531. 
& Texas 
$300,000 employes’ | 


Denison.—Missouri, Kansas 
Assn.; erect 
brick and reinforced 
probably slate roof; tile, concrete and | 
hardwood electric lights; Otis 


Tex., 
Ry. Hospital 
con- 


floors: eleva- | 


tor; hollow fireproof tile; metal ceiling: 
plaster-board ; ornamental terra-cotta;: safes ; 
interior tile; vaults; rolling partitions ; wire- 
glass; vault lights: ventilators: Roberts & 


Griesenbeck, Archts.; Munn & Co., Contrs.; 


both Dallas. 

Tex., Fort Worth.—Drs,. Harold V, John- | 
son and Arvel R. Ponton; erect $250,000 
Protestant Hospital, Pennsylvania Ave, and 
Ballinger St.; 4 stories; brick, tile and con- 
crete; 110 rooms; 2 operating-rooms; X-ray | 


elevators ; 
Clarkson 


electric 
and home; 


elinie laboratories: 


training 


and 
nurses’ 


school 


& Gaines, Archts.; J. L. Strausbaugh, Contr. 
(Lately noted.) 
Tex., Wichita Falls.—State Board of Con 


trol, Austin; equip Northwest Texas Insane 
Asylum; C. H. Page & Bro., Archts., Austin; 
Kinnison Bros., Dallas; heating 869,860; A. 
H. Shafer, San Antonio, plumbing $386,277; 
John L. Martin, Austin, electric fixtures; | 
$3482: Dosch Electric Co., wiring, $3563; 
York Engineering & Supply Co.. ice machin- | 


| stories 


| Archt., Finance Bldg. ; 


Chicago ; 
$30,000 ; 


alter and extend passenger station ; 
Jerome A. Moss, Contr., Chicago. 


Schools. 


Ala., Bluntsville.—State Board of 
tion, Juno. W. Abercrombie, Supt; 
State secondary agricultural school; $39,367; 
contract let. 


Educa 
rebuild 


Md., Baltimore.—City; erect 1-story brick 
addition to Vocational School, Front and 
Lombard Sts.; 50x119.6 ft.; slag roof; S21. 


000; Francis E. Tormey, Areht., Gunther 
Bldg.; Fred Decker & Son, Contrs., 1200 E. 
Biddle St. (Lately noted.) 

Mo., Elvins. — Board o° Edueation; erect 
$129,000 school; brick; stone trim; composi 
tion roof: edge-grain pine floors; J. H, Felt 
& Co., Archts., Grand Ave Temple Bldg., 
Kansas City: MeCarthy Construction Co., 
Contr. (Lately noted.) 

Mo., Kansas City.—Consolidated Dist., care 


i <= $30,000 
et. 3 


Bldg. ; 


school; 2 
Archer 


Geo. 


Longnecker ; 
and 
Archts., 


erect 
& 
r. 


56x56 
teliance 


basement: 
Gloyd, 


| Reintjes, Contr., Mutual Bldg. 


of Edueation, J. 
Library Bldg.; erect 
Wabash and Amie Sts.; 2 
basement; $46,500; A. C, Smith, 
A. G. Harper, Contr., 


Mo., Kansas City.—Board 
B. Jackson, Jr., 
Garfield addition, 
stories and 


Secy., 


6235 E. 18th St. 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned. 
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Okla., Wilson.—Board of Education; erect 
$35,000 addition to school; 8 stories and base- 
ment ; 34x72 ft.; J. B. White, Archt.; Geo. W. 
Stiles Co., Contr.; both Ardmore. 


Tex.. Dallas. — A. Ragland; erect 4-story 
addition to Metropolitan Business College. 


1809-11 Commerce St. : 25x100 ft.; brick: Lang 
& Witchell, Archts., American Exchange Natl. 
Bank Bldg.; G. W. Hewitt, Contr. (Lately 
noted.) 

$50,000 


Va.. Leesburg.—School DBoard: erect 


high school; 2 stories and basement ; 
Ragan, Arecht., Terry Bldg., 
Contr., Leesburg, (Previously 


brick ; 
Gc. R Roanoke ; 
Jas, Myers, 


noted.) 


Stores. 


Fla.. Jacksonville.—G. C. King, Contr.; to 


erect 3 brick stores, 
Ky, Frankfort. — Hoge-Montgomery Co.: 


erect building; contract let. 


Mo., St. Louis. — Karges-Kesiery Co., J 
Karges, Prest., 103 E. llth St., Kansas City; 
remodel store, 821 Locust St.; day labor under 
supervision of Kennerly & Stiegmeyer, Archts., 
Benoist Bldg., St. Louis; Frank Behle, 2638 
Cherokee Ave., St. Louis, carpentry, 

Mo., Kansas City.—A. E. Foster Shoe Co., 
Chicago; expend $16,000 to remodel Baltimore 


Hlotel lobby for store; W. E, Boyce, Areht., 

Taylor, Contr., Reliance 
(Lately noted.) 

Wertz, 2803 Devine 

85x40 ft.; 1 

pitch and gravel 


Chicago; Jas. E., 
Bldg.. Kansas City. 
Ss. C., Columbia.—J. C. 
St.: erect 


store and market; 


story; conerete and brick; 


metal ceilings; plaster 


Lupo, 


roof: wood floors: 
ventilators; F. C. 


(Lately 


board; wire glass; 


Contr., 1108 Oak St. noted, ) 


s. C.. Florence.—Dr. B. G. Gregg and Mor 


rison Investment Co.; ereet $25,000 store and 


office building: 6@xs9 ft.; brick, conerete and 
steel; tin 
lights, $300; W. Hi. 
Address Hatfield Construction Co., 

Va., Norfolk.—E. L. Meyers, Norfolk, Contr 
to alter store, 140 Granby St.; $10,000; L. E. 


floors ; 
Ilarper, Archt 
Contr. 


roof: econerete and wood 


electric 


Denslow, Archt., 44 W. 18th St., New York 
City. 

Theaters. 
ID. C.. Washington. Jos, Makover, 1413 


Crittenden St. N. W.; interested in erection 
$200,000 theater, 1343-49 U St. N. W.; 1 story; 
77x145 ft.: brick, conerete and stucco; P. M. 
Jullien, Archt., Commercial Natl. Bank Bldg. ; 
D. E. Nichol, Contr., Continental Trust Bldg. 
(Lately noted.) 

Md., Baltimore. 
erect $300,000 theater, 


Douglas Amusement Corp 
1317-25 Pennsylvania 


Ave.; 50x157 ft.; 2 stories; fireproof; con 
crete and steel; slag roof; cement floors; 
steam heat; electric lights; metal ceilings ; 


ornamental terra-cotta;: interior tile; metal 


foors; vault lights: ventilaters; steel sish 
and trim; contract let Address Lachman & 
Murphy, Archts., 356 Drexel Bldg., Philadel 
phia. (Previously noted.) 

N (.. Greensboro.—National Ampsement 
Corp., Thos. G. Leitch and others; erect $125, 


000 theater and store building; S80x144 ft.; 
composition roof; cement 
Hlowell, Archt., 35 Poplar St., 
Atlanta, Ga. Address L. B. Flora, Contr., 
Danville, Va. (Lately noted.) 


Tex... Dallas.--E. H. Hulsey ; 


brick and cement: 


floors; C. K. 


erect New Na 


tional Theater, Elm St 120x160 ft *% stor 
s; senting capacity S600; SSO00,000; ventila 
tion plant $50,000; pipe organ $25,000; con 
‘ruct parkway 20x160 ft.; C. D. Hill & Co., 
\rehts.. Sumpter Bldg Fred <A Jones 
Contr. (Previously noted.) 
Warehouses. 
Ala., Birmingham.—American Tobaceo Co. ; 


Second Ave. and 19th St., 
$10,000; C. M. Allen & Son, 


remodel building, 
for warehouse ; 
Contrs 

Okla... Chiekasha.—Chalfant Hardware Co. ; 
erect Warehouse on North 3d St.; 50x100 ft. ; 


brick; conerete floors and foundation; tar 











MACHINERY, PROPOSALS AND SUPPLIES WANTED 


Air Compressors.—Flinn-Hill Co., Darling- 
ton, S. C.—Prices on air compressors. 
Anchoring Devices. — Louisiana 
Jno. T. Willis, Contr., Pineville, La.— An 

choring devices. (See Building Material.) 

Art Glass Windows.—Rev. G. T. Gillespie, 
Lexington, Miss.—Prices on art glass win- 
dows for church, Durant, Miss. (See Build- 
ing Material.) 

Asphalt Plant.—Powell Paving & Contract- 
ing Co., H. Walker Powell, Prest., 1110 Pal- 
metto Bldg., Columbia, S. C.—Rent or buy 
second-hand asphalt plant; 1250-yd. Cummer 
preferred. 


College, 


Automobile Accessories. Flinn-Hill Co.. 
Darlington, S. C.—Prices on automobile ac- 
cessories, 

Automotive Equipment. — Flinn-Hill Co., 
Darlington, S. C. — Prices on automotive 
equipment. 


Bank Fixtures.—Carolina Banking & Trust 
Co., A. l. Pendleton, Prest., Elizabeth City. 
N. C.—Prices on safe, vault and other fix- 
tures 

Bank Fixtures.—First National Bank, Jos. 
Dvorak, Cash., Jennings, Okla.—Prices on 
safe, vault and other fixtures. 

Boiler. — Tompkins By-Product Coal Co., 
1008 Robson Prichard Bldg., Huntington, W. 
Va.—Boiler for engine for 75 or 100 K. W. 
150-volt D. C. generator. 

Boiler.—O. L. Williams Veneer Co., Sum- 
ter, S, C.—150 H. P. H. R. T. boiler, stack 
and fittings; carry 135 to 150 Ibs. steam pres- 
sure; second-hand, 

Poilers.—W. F. Scott, 6013 Dorchester Ave., 
Chieago, Ill.—Three 385 to 500 H. P. Heine 


beilers, carrying 180 Ibs. or more steam 
pressure, 
Boilers.—High Point Machine Works, High 


Point, N. C.—Dealers’ prices on second-hand 
0 H. P. H. R. T. boilers with stack and 
pressure 100 to 150 Ibs. 

Bridge Construction.—La Salle Parish Po- 
lice Jury, S. B. Hodges, Prest., Jena, La.— 
Bids until Nov. 1; 31 steel bridges; 14 to 90- 
ft. spans, 15-ton capacity; Jas. A. MeConnell, 
Fugr. 


fittings: 


Bridge Construction. — Clarendon County 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned if 


; Commrs.. 


‘ ete., on file; W. E. 


Highway Comsn., Manning, S. C.—Bids until 
Nov. 3: creosoted timber bridges on Manning- 
Turbeville and Manning-Paxville roads; 113 
lin ft. bridging; 154,580 ft. B. M. creosoted 
lumber; specifications with Pennell & 
Murray, Engrs., Sumter, S. C. 


Lee, 


Bridge Construction.—Murray County Su- 
pervisors Roads and Revenues, J. M. Camp- 
hell, Chrmn., Chattsworth, Ga.—Bids until 
Noy. 3; concrete bridge; gravel roadway and 
earth fill; entire project 1000 ft. long; 58,250 
Ibs. reinforcing steel; 66. mi. road; plans, 
etc., on file at Chattsworth, with State High- 
way Dept., Rome, Ga., and State Highway 
Engr., Walton Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
Construction. Washington County 
Frank Campbell, Judge, Fayette- 
ville, Ark.—Bids until Oct. 25; 170-ft. stee! 
span bridge over White river; 40-ft. steel ap 
alternate bids on two S5-ft. 
i0-ft. steel approach; three 70-ft. 
concrete 


Bridge 


proach ; steel 
spars and 
steel spans and three-span arch 
bridge, two- 64-ft. span and one 72-ft. 
plans, ete., with County Judge, Fayetteville, 
and Ozark Engineering Co., Spring- 
dale, Ark. 

Bridge Construction. Laredo 
Laredo, Tex. Bids until Oct. 29; 
bridge over Rio Grande river; tive 150-ft. cou 
erete arches with 60-ft. girder span; 


span; 





Enegr., 


Bridge Co., 
S20-ft 


plans, 
Simpson Co., Conslt 
Engr., San Antonio, Tex. 
Bridge Construction.—Washington County 
Commrs., Frank Campbell, Judge. Fayette 
ville, Ark. Bids until Oct. 25; 75-ft 
span bridge over Illinois river; 16-ft. 


steel 


steel 


approach at each end; alternate bids for 
two o2-ft. steel spans and conerete arch 
bridge of same spans; plans, ete, with 


County Judge, Fayetteville, and Ozark Eng. 
neering Co., Engr., Springdale, Ark. 





Bridge Construction.— Washington County 
Commrs, Frank Campbell, Judge. Fayette 
ville, Ark.—Bids until Oct, 25; SO-ft. steel 
span bridge over Illinois river; alternate 


bids on SOQO-ft. concrete arch bridge: 
County Fayetteville, and 
Engineering Co., Springdale 


plans, 
ete. with Judge, 
Ozark 
Ark 


Bottling 


Enegr., 


Supplies.--Velvet Polish 


Works, 


ID. Vi. and J. F. 
Tenn.—12 and 


ind cartons for same; 


Whitelaw, 205 8 
14-07, 
1, 2, 3, 5 and 10-gal. 

wood jacket cans for polish. 

Buckets.—F. William Stocker, Hoboken, N. 
J.—Prices on % ecu. yd. clam-shell bucket; 
state location and condition., 

Rev. G. T. 
Prices on roofing, columns, 
metal ceiling, accordeon doors and sash, roll- 
ing partitions, grates, mantels, tile, flooring, 
wallboard, art glass windows, hot-air heat- 
ing plant for $15,000 church at Durant, Miss. 


Market St., 


Juckson, bottles, cork 


Building Material. 
Lexington, Miss. 


Gillespie, 


Building Material.—-Board of Awards, Wm. 
I’. Broening, Prest., Baltimore, Md.—Bids in 
duplicate at office Richard Gwinn, City 
Register, City Hall, until Oct. 20 for interior 
painting, 


nnd spouts at Cross Street 


roofs; gutters 
Market; also La 
fayette Market; J. Frank Crowther, Inspector 
of Buildings. 


woodwork, columns, 


Building Material.—Louisiana College, Jno. 
T. Willis, Contr., Pineville, La.—Material to 
administration building; 60x235 ft.; 5 
interested in reinforced 


erect 
stories; particularly 


concrete specialties, inserts for pipe line 
hangers and anchoring devices, plans at Chi 
Louis Builders 
Exchange, Birmingham Builders’ 
office R. H. Hunt & Co., Archts., 


and Chattanooga, Tenn., and at college 


engo Builders’ Exchange, St 
Exchange, 
Dallas, Tex., 


Cartons and Cans,-See Bottling Supplies 


Cleaning Compound.—Xavier A. Kramer, 
Henry A. Mentz, Principal Asst. Engr., Mag- 
nolia, Miss, Names and addresses mfrs. 
waiter main cleaning compound; introduce 


into suction of supply pumps and flush. 
Hartland R. R. Co., 1710S Kanawha 
Bank Bidg.. Charleston, W. Va 


Second-hand combination passenger and bag 


Coach, 
National 


rage coach, 

Flinn-Hill Co., 
S. C—Prices on air compressors 
Jno, T. Wil 
Pineville, La Reinforced con 
Material.) 


Compressors, Darlington 


Concrete.— Louisiana College 
lis Contr, 
(See Building 


crete specialties, 


Maloney 


Bangalore, 


Machinery, ete. J 
Chureh St., 


Concrete 
Mner. and Contr... 7 


India —Concrete mehy., mehy. to mfre. ce- 
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ment tiles; including stencils, 


lets, mixers, ete. 


presses, pal- 
Col- 

La 

also 


Contractors’ Equipment.— Louisiana 
lege, Jno. T. Willis, Contr., Pineville, 
Labor-saving hand or power tools; 
formation from manufacturers of 
power loaders for loading bulk material into 
drays and trucks from railroad cars, or from 
ground into trucks and drays. 


in- 


Cranes.—F. William Stocker, Hoboken, N. 
J.—Prices on 2 Byers steam-driven auto 
cranes; state location and condition. 

Crusher. T. J. Lane Equipment Co., 
Springfield, O. — No. 10 gyratory standard 
crusher; Austin preferred. 


Doors (Metallic).—-N. V. Merkmetaal, care 
H. W. Van Brakel & Son, Gravenhage, Piet 
Heinstraat 15 Hoek, Thomptraat, Holland.— 
To represent manufacturers of metallic doors 
and trimmings. 

Drills. Smithing 
Co., 6 Brockway Ave., Morgantown, W. Va.— 
Drills for coal mining. 


Peerless Smokeless Coal 


Electric-light Equipment.—Benham & Rich- 
ards, Town Planners, 214 E. State ‘St., Co- 
lumbus, O. — All material for constructing 
electric-light plant; H. E, Miller Contracting 
Co., Columbus, O., contractor for construc- 
tion electric lighting, water and sewer sys- 
tems; $50,000. 

Elevator. — T. J. Lane Equipment Co., 
Springfield, O.—14x26-in. elevator, 60-ft. cen- 


ters, or elevator for No. 10 crusher, 60-ft. 
centers. 

Engine. American Box Co., Lynchburg, 
Va.—Second-hand 200 to 225 H. P. engine; 


short coupled, drive wheel 96x18 in.; other- 
wise specify revolutions; if side crank, must 
be left-hand; H. S. & G. engine preferred. 

Engine.—Gulf Machinery & Investment Co., 
New Orleans, La.—16x20 or 24 side-crank 
engine; new or second-hand; prompt ship- 
ment. 


portable | 


Generator. — Tompkins By-Products Coal 
Co., 1008 Robson Prichard Bldg., Hunting- 
ton, W. Va.—75 or 100 K. W. 250-volt D. C. 
generator. 

Hangers.—-Louisiana College, Jno. T. Wil- 
lis, Contr., Pineville, La.—Inserts for pipe- 


(See Building Material.) 
Heating Plant, ete.—Chas. A. MacDonald, 
Archt., 405 Security Bldg., Tulsa, Okla.—Bids 


line hangers. 


| Kiser, 


| 229 


until Oct. 18 for heating and plumbing two- |} 


story-and-basement school at Turley, Okla. 
Heating Plant.—-Rev. G. T. Gillespie, Lex- 
ington, Miss. Prices on hot-air heating 
plant for $15,000 church, Durant, Miss. 
Building Material.) 
(Metal). — Carolina Manufacturing 
High Point, N. C.—Names and 
stamped metal 


Hinges 
Co., Box 229, 
addresses mfrs. 


(See | 


hinges for | 


davenettes, where ends of two pieces of wood 


join; hinge to work on side of each. 


Hoist.—M. F. Miller, Gen. Mgr., Route 6, | 
Johnson City, Tenn.—Double-drum 10 to 15 | 


II. P. steam hoist; used preferred. 

House Moving.--W. B. 
Tenn, 
to move brick building on campus of Colum- 
bia Military Academy. 

Ice Plant Equipment.—Oliver Ice Co., L. C. 
Oliver, Prest.. Miami, Fla.—Ice plant equip- 
ment; has 200-ton ice-making plant, 

; ‘ 

Ice Plant.—City of St. Petersburg, Fla., 
Noel A. Mitchell, Mayor.—Prices and data 
on ice plant; 24-hour capacity 50 tons. 
-Washington Ice Manufacturing 
Co., J. V. Hall, Secy., 3027 K &t. N. W., 
Washington, D. C.—Ice-making machinery; 
daily capacity 110 to 125 tons. 


Ice Plant. 


Labor Saying Tools,— Louisiana College, 
Jno. T. Willis, Contr., Pineville, La.—Labor- 
saving hand or power tools. (See Contrac- 


| tors’ Equipment.) 


| coln Oil & Gas Co., J. 


Engine.—Tompkins By-Product Coal Co., | 


1008 Robson Prichard Bldg., Huntington, W. 
Va.—Engine for 75 or 100 K. W. 250-volt D. 
Cc. generator. 

Fan.—Gulf Machinery & Investment Co., 
New Orleans, La.—Double 50 or 54-in. fan 
with pipe connecting; new or second-hand; 
prompt shipment. 
Smokeless Smithing Coal 


Fan,.— Peerless 


Co., 6 Brockway Ave., Morgantown, W. Va.— | 


Fan for coal mining. 

Flour Mill Equipment.—H. M. Mullendore, 
Trego, Md.—Bids on 100-bbl. daily capacity 
flour mill equipment. 

Flour Mill Machinery.-—Star Milling Co., 
H. R. Shoaf, Secy.-Treas.-Mgr., Lexington, 
N. C.—Data and prices on flour mill mehy. 
for 100-bbl. daily capacity plant. 

Garage Machinery.—Flinn-Hill Co., Darling- 
ton, S. C.—Prices on garage machinery. 

Garage Machinery.—Flinn-Hill Co., Dar- 
lington, S. C.—Prices on garage machinery. 

Generator. — Electrical Equipment & Ma- 
chinery Co., 714 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, 
Ill; 750 K. V. A, 480-volt, 60-cycle, 3-phase 
turbo generator unit ; complete. 

Gas and Oil Tanks.—Flinn-Hill Co., Dar- 
lirgton, S. C.—Prices on gas and oil tanks. 

Gasoline.—Panama Canal, A. L. Flint, Gen- 
eral Purchasing Officer, Washington, D. C.— 
Bids until Oct. 27 to furnish gasoline. Blank 
forms and information (Circular 1413) on ap- 
plication to offices of: Panama Canal; 
Purchasing Agents at New York, New Or- 
leans, San Francisco; United States Engr. 
offices throughout country. 


Generator.—American Metallic Packing Co., 
Walnut and Clark Sts., Lexington, Ky.—150 
IK. W. first-class used generator; complete 
for mining purposes. 


| fixtures; 


Lamp Black Equipment. — Kentucky-Lin- 
G. Milburn, Engr., 208 
Day and Night Bank Bldg., Huntington, W. 
Va.—Data and prices on lamp black plant 
equipment. 

Lathe.—Crawford Mill Supply Co., 438-440 


Main St., Winston-Salem, N. C.—First-class 
second-hand 14-in. engine lathe, 6 ft. on 
centers. 

Lathe, ete.—Panama Canal, A. L. Flint, 


General Purchasing Officer, Washington, D. 
C.—Bids until Oct. 26 to furnish: Lathe; 
pipe-cutting and threading machine; forges; 
duplex and centrifugal pumps; steel; steel 
drums; elliptic springs; steel and copper 
cable; cable end bells; condulets; split con- 
nectors; cut-outs; conduit elbows; electrical 
motors; bolts; rivets; shackles; 


pipe fittings; flexible joints, ete. Blank 


forms and information (Circular 1412) on ap- | 


plication to offices of: Panama Canal; Asst. 
Purchasing Agents at New York, New Or- 
leuns, San Francisco; United States Engr. 
offices throughout country. 

Lamp Wicks.—-O. bower, Hawkinsville, Ga., 
Names and addresses mfrs. lamp wicks in 
rolls; uncut, direct from looms. 

Loaders.— Louisiana College, Jno. T. Wil- 
lis, Contr., Pineville, La.—Information from 
manufacturers of portable power loaders for 


| loading bulk material into drays and trucks 


or from ground into 
(See Contractors’ Equip- 


from railroad 
trucks and drays. 


cars, 


{ ment.) 


Asst. | 


Milling Machine, ete.—Crawford MiN Sup- 
ply Co., 488 Main St., Winston-Salem, N. C.— 
No, 2 Universal milling machine; Davis key- 
seater; first-class second-hand. 


Millwork.—Rev. G. T. Gillespie, Lexington, 
Miss.—Prices on accordeon doors 
for church, Durant, Miss. (See 
Material.) 


Greenlaw, ‘Columbia, | 
Correspondence with parties qualified | 


Mining Machinery.—John A. Rowe, Mer, 
Welden’s Fork Coal Co., Coal Creek, Tenn.— 
Mining machinery. 

Mining Machinery.—Rex Coal Corp., H. J, 
Secy., Wise, Va.—Prices on 
for 3-car weekly capacity mine. 


mining 
mechy. 

Motors.—Carolina Manufacturing Co., Box 
High Point, N. C.—Names and addresses 
mfrs. motors for phonographs. 


Painting. — Board of Awards, Wm. Ff, 
Broening, Prest., Baltimore, Md.— Bids at 
office Richard Gwinn, City Register, until 


Oct. 20 for interior painting, Cross Street and 
Lafayette Markets. (See Building Materials, 


Paper and Bags.—J. A. Dickey, Elon Col- 


lege, N. C.—Names and addresses mfrs. of 
and jobbers in wrapping paper and paper 
bags. 

Paving.—City of Tulsa, Okla.—Invite new 
bids about Nov. 1; $400,000 paving; C. E. 
Griggs, Engr. 


Paving.—Board of Awards, Baltimore, Md. 
Lids until Oct. 20; paving Harlem and Nor- 
man Aves. and Linnard St.; 
grade and pave alleys in contract 68; cement- 


sheet asphalt; 


| concrete. 





Paving.—City, L. E. Hough, Clerk, Jeffer- 
son, Tex.—Invite new bids; 14,000 sq. yds. 
paving; Henry Exall Elrod Co., Engr., Dal- 
las, Tex. 





Paving.—Fulton County, C. M. Holland, 
Purchasing Agent, Atlanta, Ga.—Bids until 
Oct. 16; grading and paving Maryland Ave.; 
3000 sq. yds. grading; 2100 sq. yds. paving. 

Paving.—City Comsn., Jacksonville, Fla.— 
Bids until Oct. 22; 11,800 sq. yds. tile and 
3500 sq. yds. concrete sidewalks; plans, etc., 
with City Engr., Engineer Bldg. 

Paving.—City Commrs., Ada, Okla.—Bids 
until Oct. 19; 135,000 sq. yds. street paving 
in Dists. 6 to 11; $900,000; plans, ete., with 
Johnson & Benham, Conslt. Engrs., Firestone 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

Paving.—Pulaski County Commrs., Little 
Rock and Spring Lake Highway Dist., Little 
Rock, Ark.—Bids until Oct. 20; 25 mi. con- 
crete or asphalt pavement; Lund & Hill; 
Evers. 

Petroleum Coke.—Millo Frohlich. 35 Boule 
vard de Plombieres, Marseille, France.—Teo 
co..tract for annually 5000 to 6000 tons petro 
leum coke; not more than 1 per cent. ashes; 
quotations c. i. f. Marseille; prompt delivery 
of 100 tons. 


Phonograph Parts. — Carolina Manufactur- 
ing Co., Box 229, High Point, N. C.—Names 
and addresses mfrs. phonograph motors, 
tone arms, hardware, ete. 

Pipe.—John G. Dunean Co., Jackson and 
Central Sts., Knoxville, Tenn.—Prices on 1800 
to 2500 ft. 1-in. first-class second-hand black 
or galvanized pipe; immediate shipment. 

Piping.—United Machine Works, 57 W. 3d 
St., New York.—10,000 ft. second-hand 4-in. 
cast-iron piping with couplings or flanges. 

Plumbing, etc. — Chas. A. MacDonald, 
Archt., 405 Security Bldg., Tulsa, Okla.—Bids 
until Oct. 18 for heating and plumbing two- 
story-and-basement school at Turley, Okla. 
(See Heating Plant.) 

Press (Wheel).—Gibbes Machinery Co., Co- 
lumbia, S. C.—Prices and delivery on second- 
hand plain hydraulic wheel press, 200 or 25 
tons capacity; about 10 ft. between beam 


; and ram. 


| ing 


and sash | 
Building | 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned if 


Printing Material, etce.—N. Lallubhai & Co., 
13 Tamarind Lane Fort, Bombay, India.— 
To represent mfrs. of and dealers in: Print- 
material; paper; stationery; sundries; 
novelties. 


Pulley (Drive).—John G. Duncan Co., 101 
(Continued on Page 156) 
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E. Jackson St., Knoxville, Tenn.—Dealers’ 
prices on second-hand 54x10x2 15-16-in. bore 
flywheel or drive pulley to use on steam en- 
gine; drive pulley but flywheel 
would answer or good heavy drive pulley. 


for engine, 


Pump.—Gulf Machinery & Investment Co., 
New Orleans, La.—Pump with capacity 30,000 
8-ft. head at 200 to 225 
revolutions per minute; singly or direct con- 
nected to 100 H. P. Diesel crude oil engine; 
equipment new or used. 


gals. per minute on 


Pumps.—Rex Coal Corp., H. J. Kiser, Secy., 


Wise, Va.—Prices on pumps. 
Rails.-Rex Coal Corp., H. J, Kiser, Secy., 
Wise, Va.—Prices on steel rails, ete. 


Punching Machines. Peerless Smokeless 


Coal Co., 6 Brockway Ave., Morgantown, W. 


Va.—Punching machines for coal mining. 


Road Roller.—Harvey Company, 115 South 
St.. taltimore, Md,—10-ton tandem road 
roller. 

Rails, ete. I. G. Williams, Prest.-Secy. 


Pure Coal Co., 108% Capitol St., Charleston, 
W. Va.—20 20-Ib. and 20 tons 70-Ib. 
rails; two No. 10 switches complete; twenty- 
four 20-Ib. frogs. 


tons 


Rail-straightening Outfit.— Southern Iron 
& Metal Co., Myrtle Ave., Jacksonville, Fla. 
Rail-straightening outfit to handle rails’ 20 
to 60 Ibs.; motor driven preferred; new or 
second-hand. 

Road Construction.—Murray County Super- 
visors Roads and Revenues, J. M. Campbell, 
Chrmn., Chattsworth, Ga.—Bids until Nov. 
3: 6.6 mi. Dalton-Chattsworth road; Federal- 
aid Project 178; 18,100 cu. yds. topsoil; 
bridge over Sumac Creek; plans, ete., on file 
at Chattsworth, with State Highway Dept., 
Kome, Ga., and State Highway Engr., Wal- 
ton Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 

Road Construction.—Hopkins County Com- 
missioners, Madisonville, Ky.—Bids opened 
Oct. 12; 7 mi. Madisonville-Calhoun road; 
J. V. Poole, County Engr. 

Road Construction.—San Patricio County 
Commrs., Sinton, Tex.—Bids until Oct. 20; 
8 mi. Highway 9 from Bee County line to 
Sinton; contractors may also bid on entire 
highway from Bee County line to Portland; 


27.56 mi.; 125-ft. steel span bridge, culverts, | 


etc.; plans, ete., with County Judge, Sinton; 


A. C. Panecoast, Beeville, Tex., and State 
Highway Dept., State Office Bldg., Austin, 
Texas, 

Road Machinery. — T. B. Lewis & Son, 


Contrs., Hyattsville, Md.—Prices on road ma- 
chinery. 

Roller.—Powell Paving & Contracting Co., 
H. Walker, Prest., 1110 Palmetto Bldg., Co- 
lumbia, 8S. C. tent or buy 7 or 8-ton steam 
tandem roller. 

Rolling Partitions.—Rev. G. T. Gillespie, 
Lexington, Miss.—Prices on rolling partitions 
for church, Durant, Miss. (See Building Ma- 
terial.) 


Roofing.—See Building Material. 
Roofing.— Board of Awards, Wm. F. Broen- 
ing, Prest., Baltimore, Md.—Bids at office 


Richard Gwinn, City Register, until Oct. 20 
for roofs at Cross Street and Lafaqette mar- 
kets. (See Building Material.) 


Safe.— See Bank Fixtures. 


Sewer Materials. — Benham & Richards, 
Town Planners, 214 E. State St., Columbus, 
0O.—Valves, pipe, ejectors, ete., for sewer con- 
struction; H. FE. Miller Contracting Co., Co- 
lumbus, O., contractor for construction 
er, water and electric-lighting 
$50,000, 


sew- 


Systems; 


Sewers.— Village of Yorkville, Ohio, J. 'T. 


Fawlis, Clk.—Bids until Oct. 30; construct 
sunitary sewerage system; plans, ete., from 


Village Engr., and on file. 


Shovel.—W. F. Scott, 6013 Dorchester Ave., 
Chicago, Ill.—Large steam shovel, with 
ft. or longer boom and 4-yd. or larger dip- 
per. 


Spouts and Gutters. — Board of Awards, 


Wm. F. Broening, Prest., Baltimore, Md.— 
Bids at office Richard Gwinn, City Register. 
until Oct. 20 for spouts and gutters, Cross 
Street and Lafayette markets. (See Building 


Material ) 


Steel Building.—H. Klaff & Co., Central 
Ave. and Gough St., Baltimore, Md.—Steel 
structural building; 40x60x20 ft.; high in 


clearance. 
Flinn-Hill Co., Darlington, S. C. 
Prices on gas and oil tanks. 


Tanks, 


Tractor.—-F. 
J.—Prices on 
state location 


William Stocker, Hoboken, N. 
5-ton Holt caterpillar tractor; 
and condition. 

See Fixtures. 


Vault. sank 


Ventilators.— Rev. G. T. 
ton, Miss.—Prices on 
Durant, Miss. 


Gillespie, Lexing- 
ventilators for church, 
(See Building Material.) 

Wallboard.—-See Building Material. 

Water-works Materials.—Benham & Rich- 
ards, Town Planners, 214 E. State St., Colum- 
bus, O.—Valves, pipe, hydrants, etc., for con- 
struction water-works; H. E. Miller Con- 
tracting Co., Columbus, O., contractor for 
construction water, sewer and electric-light- 
ing systems; $50,000. 


Water-works. — City Comsn., J. D. Whit- 
field, Chrmn., Terrell, Tex.—Bids until Oct. 
25; improve water-works; install two 5-in. 


2-stage centrifugal pumps, 500 to 800 gals. 
per min. capacity against 200-ft. head, direct 
connected to 2 or 3-phase 60-cycle 2200-volt 
electric motors, or two 5-in. 3-stage centrif- 
ugal pumps, 500 to 800 gals. per min. ¢ca- 


poecity against 200-ft. head, belted to two or . 


three 75 H. P. oil engines of high com- 
pression ignition type; 3 mi. power line; 1% 
mi. 10-in. cast-iron water main; dam and 
wasteway, 112,525 cu. yds.; filtration plant 


with 24-hour capacity 1,000,000 gals; L. w. 
Wells, Engr.; plans, ete., on file with Comsn, 

Woodwork. — Board of Awards, Wm. &. 
Broening, Prest., Baltimore, Md. Bids at 
office Richard Gwinn, City Register, untij 
Oct. 20 for woodwork, Lafayette and Crogs 
Building Material.) 

Woodworking.—Gulf Machinery & 
ment Co., New Orleans, La. High-speed 
planer and matcher with double profile, Ber- 
lin Woods or <American; 10-in. inside 
moulder, Berlin or Woods; 16x20 timber 
sizer, Berlin or American; heavy-duty gang 
edger with rift attachment, Filer & Stowelj 
or Wheland; new or second-hand; 
shipment. 


Street (See 


markets, 


Invest- 


prompt 


Railroad Construction 


Railways. 
sa Avvirews.—Reporteld that the Caro 
lina-Georgia R. R. from Andrews to Hayes- 
vie, N. C., 25 mi., is practically completed, 
he last half mile of track being under con- 
struction to be done by Oct. 15. An exten- 
sien from Hayesville to Hiawassee, Ga. 7 


mi., is contemplated. J. C. Arbogast, Oates 


Blig., Asheville, N. C., and others interested. 
Tenn. Collinwood. Tennessee Charcoal 
Iron Co., Henry C. Evans, Prest., has let 


contract to Spradlin & Strong to build 16 mi. 
line from Collinwood to Wayne Furnace, in- 
cluding 2 wooden trestles, respectively, 240 ft. 
end 180 ft. long. Connects with Louisville & 
Neochville R. R. at Collinwood. 

W. Va., Malden.—Abbott Brothers have grad- 
contract and DPD. J. 
5000-ft. spur of the George’s Creek 
Coal Corporation from a point on the Kana- 
wha & Michigan Railroad, about 150 yds. west 
of Malden station, to mines. Work 
one or two very small bridges. Is to be com- 
pleted about Nov. 1. J. S. Cole, Malden, is 
Ch, Engr, 


ing Green contract for 


steel on 


includes 





[INDUSTRIAL NEWS OF INTEREST © 


Items of news about industrial. railroad or financial interests, building operations, construction wurk, 
municipal improvements, or the sale of machinery or the letting of contracts in the South or Svuthwest, 


are invited from our readers whether they are advertisers or subscribers or not. 


We invite informution 


of this character from readers in the North and West about their Southern business operations, us well 


us from Southern readers. 
as from advertisers. 


Convention to Be Held. 


The thirteenth annual convention of the 
| National Association of Ornamental Iron and 
| Bronze Manufacturers is to be held at the 
| Adelphia Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa., on Mon- 
day and Tuesday next, October 18 and 19. 

It is stated that matters of the greatest im- 


portance to the industry will be considered. 
One of the features of the convention will be 
a dinner at the Philadelphia Yacht Club 


Monday evening, following an inspection of 


the Hog Island shipbuilding plant. 
Removed to Larger Location. 

The Dixie Engineering & Insulating Co., 

refrigerating engineers, Atlanta, Ga., an- 


nounce that they will remove their office on 
October 15 from the Kontz Bldg. to a ground- 
floor location at 163 Marietta St., where they 
will have a great deal than at 
present, and will be able to carry small stocks 


more room 





of various items in their lines. The mail ad- 
dress will continue the same: P. O. 714, 
Atlanta, Ga, 
Four Woolen Mill Plants to Be Sold. 
The four manufacturing plants of the 
Grant S. Kelley Woolen Mills, Ine., are to be 
sold at auction on October 27 and 28, acecord- 


ing to a formal announcement in another 


; column. 


! another 


News of value will be published just as readily when from non-advertisers 


It is stated that two of the plants 
are in operation with organizations unbroken, 
was recently shut down and _ the 
Two of them have water- 
privileges which, it is stated, make 
them practically independent of fuel for 
power, with 68 tons of raw material in 135 
independent lots and one ton of dyestuffs in 
70 independent lots, 
in quantities to 


fourth is closed. 


power 


these to be disposed of 
suit purchasers. All four 
plants are in Massachusetts, one at Monson, 
one at Wales, another at Enfield (Smiths) 
and the other at Otter River. The sale will 
be under the management of J. E, Conant 
& Co., auctioneers, Lowell, Mass., who will 
supply catalogs. 


‘ 


Selling Agent Appointed. 

Alex. C. Ferguson, Jr., with the 
Drexel Bldg., and laboratory and warehouse 
at 17 and 19 South Orianna St., Philadelphia. 
that dis- 


offices in 


has been appointed selling agent in 


trict for the well-known line of textile oils, 
sizings and softeners manufactured by L 
Sonneborn Sons, Ine., of New York. This 
association of two old and well-established 
coneerns has been formed, it is stated, that 
the many customers of L. Sonneborn Sons, 
Inc., in Philadelphia and vicinity may re- 


(Continued on Page 159) 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned.if the.Manufacturers Record is mentioned... 
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Carbosoted sheathing in place 
at left and disintegrating 
cement ceiling at right. 


General view of polishing 
room of large plate glass 
works. Carbosoted sheath 
ing being placed at left. 











Another Lesson in Wood Preservation— 





HE economy of creosoted 

wood for roof-deck construc- 
tion wherever abnormal humidi- 
ties prevail is strikingly shown 
by the recent experience of a large 
plate glass manufacturer. 

The roof-deck of the glass 
factory was reinforced concrete. 
Shortly after operations were be- 
gun in the plant, it was discovered 
that humidity was causing the 












LX 28 eae 


Gases: : OM ie densation, 


But if, in the first place, the 
roof-deck had been built of car- 
bosoted lumber of proper thick- 
much of the construction 
cost would have been saved, and 
the loss in the polishing - room 
caused by falling cement would 
*] have been entirely avoided. 


ness, 


it As wood causes minimum con- 
it is the most satisfac- 
tory structural material where- 








cement ceiling to disintegrate. “i 

Chips of cement fell from the ceiling of the polish- 
ing room, doing serious damage to glass undergoing 
the finishing process. 

To cure this condition it was necessary to sheath 
the roof-deck—an area of over 200,000 square feet. 
The sheathing (1”x6” boards) and the stringers 
(2°x4" seantling) were cut to size, treated with 
Carbosota Creosote Oil, assembled into sections and 
the sections bolted to the trusses. This has proved 
a very satisfactory solution of the difficulty. 











Creosoting sheathing by the Open Tank process with 
Carbosota Creosote Oil. 


ever excessive humidities exist. 
When the lumber is protected from decay by pre- 
servative treatment, it becomes also the most durable 
and most economical material that can be used. This 
applies with special emphasis to paper, textile, 
starch and copper stamp mills. 

Carbosota Creosote Oil is the standard wood pre- 
servative for all non-pressure treatments. 

When the Open Tank process can be conveniently em- 
ployed, this method is recommended. If the Open Tank 
treatment is not practicable, however, Surface application 
with brush or spray will prove a decided economy. 

If you will write for Special Folder No. 408, entitled 
“Preserving Wood Roof-Decks With Carbosota,” copy will 
be sent free of charge. 

(Green wood cannot be effectively creosoted by non- 
pressure processes. It should be seasoned, In regions of 
moist, warm climate, wood of some species may start to 
decay before it is completely air-dry. Exception should be 
made in such cases, and treatment modified accordingly.) 


fra a i 
The Guwl Company 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis 
Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburgh Detroit New Orleans 
Birmingham Kansas City Minneapolis Dallas Nashville 
Syracuse Seattle Peoria Atlanta Duluth 
Salt Lake City Bangor Washington Johnstown Lebanon 
Youngstown Milwaukee Toledo Columbus Richmond 
Latrobe Bethlehem Elizabeth Buffalo Baltimore 
Omaha Houston Denver Jacksonville 

THE BARRETT COMPANY, LiMiTED: Montreal Toronto Winnipeg 
Vancouver St. John, N. B. Halifax, N. 8S Sydney, N. 8S. 
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Erecting Large Plant at Gulfport for Manufacture of 
Steam Driven Automobiles. 


Gulfport, Miss., October 9—[Special.|—The Richard Carter 
Company, incorporated under the laws of Louisiana with a capi- 
talization of $1,000,000, is constructing a large plant in Gulfport 
for the manufacture of steam-driven automobiles, trucks, tractors 
and marine and stationary engines. Dr. Richard Carter is 
president and J. H. Rigg is vice-president of the company. 

The company has purchased 20 acres of land in Gulfport, and 
is constructing a factory for the manufacture of its products. 
The buildings are of the saw-téoth type. When completed the 
factory will employ several hundred skilled mechanics. 

The company is operating under its own patents, Dr. Carter, 
the president of the corporation, who was for several years a 
practising physician at Hammond, La., developed an idea that 
steam automobiles could be used successfully. His idea was 
transformed into models and later into automobiles. marine and 
stationary engines. ‘These machines are reported to have stood 
all tests, and patents were secured. 

Gulfport was selected as the location for the manufacturing 
plant because of the water and rail shipping facilities offered, and 
for the further reason that the Gulf coast is an ideal place for 
housing employes of a large corporation. ' 

Steam automobiles are not new. Other concerns have manu- 
factured them, but they have not been popular with the public 
on account of difficulty in maintaining heat. Minor troubles with 
the machines occurred, but the heating apparatus was the prin- 
cinapl cause of complaint. 

Dr. Carter, the inventor of the Carter machine, believes he has 
surmounted all of these difficulties by a simple device. Kerosene 
oil is the fuel used in the auto, marine and stationary engines. 
The fact that kerosene oil is cheaper than gasoline will make a 
Carter automobile cost less to operate than a gasoline motor, so 
the company claims. 

Coil boilers are used in the Carter machines for the generation 
of steam. Tests have shown that a coil boiler in a Carter auto- 
mobile will generate 600 pounds of steam within 45 seconds after 
the fuel oil is lighted. This obviates delay in starting. 

Carter automobiles, in addition to a fuel kerosene oil tank, car- 
ries a water tank with a capacity of 25 gallons. Water is in- 
jected into the coil boilers by means of automatic injectors. The 
injectors are so constructed that the coil boilers cannot be flooded. 
When there is an ample supply of water in the coils the water is 
automatically returned to the tank. The engines are equipped 
so that exhaust steam is condensed and the water sent back to 
the tank. The machines are also equipped with compressed air 
tanks and pumps. ‘Tests are said to have shown that a Carter 
machine will easily run 20 miles on one gallon of kerosene oil. 

A Carter auto steam engine has the appearance of a gasoline 
motor. Each engine has two cylinders, with two pistons to each 
cylinder. This furnishes ample motive power. As for speed, it is 
claimed they will outrun a gasoline-driven machine. 

The engines and boilers can be used equally as successfully on 
boats as on automobiles, trucks and tractors. They have al- 
ready proven their worth as stationary engines, and the company 
expects to do a large business in equipping boats and stationary 
power plants. 

The Carter Company has patented a tractor cultivator that 
ean be used in the cultivation of growing sugar cane and corn. 
This is important information for the sugar-cane growers and 
corn producers, for it is something they have been looking for. 
One tractor cultivator, it is claimed, will do the work of several 
teams and laborers. 

Carter tractors can be equipped with either a kerosene oil 
burner or a charcoal burner, sv the farmers can take their choice 
of fuel. The tractors are made jn all sizes for all farm purposes. 

Furnaces used in the Carter machines can also be applied to 
buildings for heating purposes, as well as to cooking stoves. In 
fact, they can be used in any place where heat is required. The 
company expects to develop a large business in supplying heating 
plants. 

Figures prepared by the municipal building department at 
Birmingham show a 33 per cent increase of building permits for 
the nine months of this year as compared to the same period 
durjng 1920. The total permits issued for the nine months of 1920 
total $3,382,381, as compared to $2,542,749 for 1919. 





Warrenite-Bitulithic Pavements 
and Roads Laid on Bitumi- 
nous Concrete Base 


THE PROOF OF THE PUDDING 


Warrenite-Bitulithic City Pavements and 
Country Roads have been laid on bitu- 
minous concrete base. 





SAWED SECTION OF WARRENITE-BITULITHIC PAVE- 
MENT LAID ON CAMP LEWIS ROADS—1'3-IN. WEARING 
SURFACE AND 2!7-IN. FOUNDATION—ACTUAL SIZE. 


This type of foundation and road surface 
has been used so very extensively during 
the past ten years as to prove beyond a 
doubt its efficiency and superiority under 


all conditions of climate and traffic. 


For futher information and_ booklets 


apply to 


WARREN BROTHERS COMPANY 


Executive Offices: Boston, Mass. 


District Offices: 


New York, N. Y. St. Louis, Mo. San Francisco, Cal. 
Utica, N. Y. Phoenix, Ariz. Winnipeg, Man. 
Portland, Ore. Toronto, Ont. Richmond, Va. 
Vancouver, B. C. Washington, D. C. Nashville, Tenn. 
Chicago, Ill. Minneapolis, Minn. Los Angeles, Cal. 
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ceive even better service in the future. H. A. | said that the operation is performed at 








a caleulations at the same time, or an entire 





Nichols of Alex. C. Ferguson, Jr., who will | speed of 22,000 cans per eight-hour day. problem involving several steps is worked 
ts have charge veal sales and service, is well completely to the answer and wholly within 
known in the textile and allied trades. Stocks L aaa — the machine. The exhibit will be at Booths 
will hereafter be carried in Philadelphia to oe : arge Addition to Big Plant. 531 and 5382 and under the charge of C. E. 
insure prompt delivery of “rush” orders. rhe Nordberg Manovfacruring Co., designers Heehant, district manager for the Carolinas, 

and builders of steam and oil engines, mine and E. V. Patten, of Columbia, S. C. 

‘ hoists and air compressors at Milwaukee, 
Naval Stores’ Statistical Position. Wis., have just completed an extension of , R . ‘ 
In another column the Turpentine & Rosin | their main machine shop and bays. The new Prater Heseatas ead ease. 


Producers’ Association, New Orleans, La., | ®ddition, 200x180 ft., will facilitate the erection The Permutit Company, 440 Fourth Ave., 
presents impressively the statistical position of large engines and hoists, such as the 2000  N. Y., manufacturers of water softening and 
of naval stores, showing that whereas the | B. H. P. Diesel oil engine and several large | filtering equipment of all types will occupy 
stock on hand April 1, 1920, was 45,618 casks | heists now on order. One of the latter, | Space No. 1 in Textile Hall during the 
of turpentine and 342,522 barrels of rosin, | Known as the Mitsui hoist in Japan, will be Fourth Southern Textie Exposition, Green- 
there will be on April 1, 1921, according to the largest hoist ever exported. The others | Ville, 8S. C., Oct. 18-23. Their exhibit consists 
estimates, only 4566 casks of turpentine on | are for the Arizona mining field. Prior to of photographs and blue-prints of various 





nd hand, and there will be a shortage of 144,518 | the erection of the new addition, large cast- Water softening and filtering equipment, the 
barrels of rosin, rosin’ barrels being of 500 ings, after being machined, were placed on booth being decorated with palms and cut 
fue pounds each. These figures are based upon | the erecting floor. This handicapped the flowers. An interesting feature is a small 


an estimated production of 525,000 casks of | erectors by limiting the available space for | demonstrating apparatus, which enables any- 
turpentine, and 1,750,000 barrels of rosin, ana | erecting purposes. Under the new arrange- | one interested, to pass hard water through 
an absorption of 566,052 casks of turpentine, | Ment, the machined castings will be placed in | a bed of “Permutit’ and obtain a clear, zero 
and 2,237,040 barrels of rosin. It is noted | the new addition until wanted on the erecting | soft water. Any visitor can make the stand- 
that the average annual pre-war production | foor A new addition to the office building | ard laboratory test for hardness himself. The 
was 670,000 casks of turpintine and 2,220,000 is also being rushed to completion. It will company reports that a number of very large 








" | barrels of rosin. During the first three provide large private offices and more space | installations have recently been made in tex- 
a. ‘ months of the calendar year there is practi- | for the drafting-room tile mills and that developments and refine 
¥ eally no production. The detailed figures will stahiaiaiahimeisiiitis ments in design and construction of water 
be be found very interesting. Exhibit of Caleulating Machine. softening and filtering equipment have been 
. P a . , ade | antage , > xtile mill 
A very interesting exhibit, considered from — to the advantage of the te —— 
— tie Labeli M the viewpoint of office economy, will be that ai 
Automatic -L. Machine. ‘ . ss ‘ —_—_—_ 
eee achine: of the Monroe Calculating Machine at the 
ee 7 he Phelps Mfg. Co., 625 Thomas street, jouthe rn Textile Expo ition to be he Id ut Trade Literature. 
ab : Little Rock, Ark., has just completed and, in- Greenville, S. C., during the week beginning 
; stalled the first ef a number of machines October 18. This machine, which it is stated, 
that have been ordered by a manufacturer. Will handle any kind of figure work very Specifications for Road Construction, 
of baking powder for labeling cans. The advantageously, is used in a large number The Asphalt Association, 25 West 48d street, 


printed labels are fed to the machine in one of textile establishments both in the South New York city, has printed, ready for circula- 
place and the filled cans in another, and = and throughout the rest of the country. It tion, typical specifications prepared by its 





Ry: after the labels have been gummed they are | is also noted that the machine works direct- technical committee, which is composed of 
brought to the cans and securely affixed. The | ly, simply and easily, giving a check on | highway engineers and specialists. Particu- 


process is automatic throughout, and it is accuracy, and often handling two or three lar attention has been given to avoid ambig 











Plan Your Building Now 
— Build When You Need It 


Whether you intend to build now or next Spring, get the preliminary 


ace work out of the way. If there is no immediate need you should take the time 

. to plan with care.’ Then you will be ready to build later as fast as you please. 

ing Then you will get the full benefit of favorable changes in material prices. 

da Your new building is needed to increase other organization. It is easy for us to 
production or to reduce manufacturing prove this. 

der costs. In either event you have two prin- 


Widmer methods save you the delays, 
the loss of time and money which you 
would suffer when dealing through sepa- 
rate organizations of architects, engineers, 


cipal requirements—a finished building at 
minimum cost, or a building suited to your 
special needs, one which will be a real aid 
to efficient production. 


lets contractors and sub-contractors. 

Your building problems will be easily Your entire building program—from de- 
solved by Widmer engineers. These well- signing to completion—will be in our 
known industrial experts know factory, hands. You pay actual cost plus one 
foundry and mill requirements. Let them moderate fixed fee—not a pyramid of fees. 
plan with you now. You will appreciate our liberal contract. 

VY Widmer engineers will design and con- Write for our booklet, “Better Building 
struct your factory, warehouse or foundry at Lower Cost,” and ask us to send a per- 
; quicker, better and at lower cost than any sonal representative. 
ca. | f QUIDMER ENGINEERING COMPANY 
l. 3 
; ' 1636-M SYNDICATE TRUST BUILDING 
yal. 





SAINT LOUIS 
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uity in these specifications, which cover, re- | 


spectively, A-1, asphalt macadam_ surface 


course; A-2, asphaltic concrete surface course , 


(coarse graded 
concrete surface (fine graded aggre- 
gate); A-4, sheet asphalt binder and surface 
course; B-7, asphaltic base (asphalt macadam 
type). <A limited number of ether specifica- 
tions may also be obtained on request, these 
covering asphaltic concrete binder and sur- 


aggregate) ; 
course 


A-3, asphaltic 


face courses, gravel base, macadam base, re- | 


ionable and seasonable shades. Besides the 
series of cotton dyeing recipes, there are in- 
cluded the compounding formulas for silk, 
wool and leather, which cannot be without 
interest. The book comprises twenty-four 
pages, with several blank pages for notes 
and memoranda. It is of a size convenient 
for desk or pocket. Copies may be obtained 
free from any office of the company. 


Traveling Water Screens. 


—= 


is also a description of a device for testing 
road surfacing materials, which has been in- 
stalled by the Bureau of Public Roads near 
Washington, D, C. 


Wagon Loaders for Various Materials. 

Booklet 820, issued by the George Haiss 
Manufacturing Co., Inc., New York, presents 
full descriptions and a number of excellent 
pictures of the Haiss “Path Digging” wagon 


Oct 


construction of old macadam te serve as | wt ae s . ‘ nT . loaders, which are displayed as they appear 
base course, Telford base, Portland cement | The Link-Belt Co., 910 South Michigan ave- i operation handling different kinds of ma- 
concrete base, truing up old pavements to | 2" Chicago, IIL., recently published an illus- 
serve as base course, preparation of sub- | trated and very attractive 24-page book cover- 


| ine i aveli ee ~aann. ai 2 (Continued on Page 164) 
grade, subbase shoulders, headers, curbs and | '"S their traveling water screens. This pub 


gutters. Specifications for asphaltic pase | lication will be sent to anyone interested in 











{asphaltic concrete type) will soon be avall- | the effective and economical] screening Of  ‘issiiisissssisssssssssssesgssscsssecssesssseccetcssassssssssesssssssesscsssees: 
able for distribution. While preparing these | CO™ensing water. Surface condensers are eat ala -HED 
specifications the committee had before it easily clogged up by trash contained in the JUST PUBLISHE 





the specifications of every State highway de- | W@ter supply, and very hard to clean, Clogged New number of the 





partment in the United States, besides others | condenser vanes eiaee reduced efficiency of e , 3 
of counties and cities, and of the United | operation and other disadvantages that can American Bank Reporter Hs 
States Bureau of Public Roads. Further- be forestalled by the use of traveling screens. ; 
more, the opinions of many prominent high- | This interesting subject is covered fully. DESK EDITION 

way engineers were also obtained and di- | naieeeaenitd Convenient for Desk Use and to carry 
gested. The committee, Prevost Hubbard, | Concerning Road Material. with you 


Issued Twice a Year 


Printed on Bible Paper. Size 6x 314 inches 
Red Leather Binding : 


chairman, was composed of engineers of long | 


: : The “Official Organ” of the National Slag 
practical experience. 


| Association, Cleveland, Ohio, for September 
| contains a fine picture of “One of the South's 


“ ee : | Show Roads” which is built of Bitoslag. —— Pag ae Boake, 

yers’ and-Book o ‘ormulas. Thi . A so. ere ankers, Sav s s § 

. This road is 2.6 miles long, extends out of Companies in the United States and Ss 
Cotton dyers and others engaged in color- | Atlanta toward Marietta, Ga., starting at Canada, with names of Officers, Capital, — 

ing cottons will be interested in having a | the city limits and running to the bridge over Surplus, Undivided Profits, Loans, De- ce 

copy of “Dyer's Formula,” just issued by | the Chattahoochee River. It is further noted posits, Principal Correspondents, List of 


Foreign Banks, etc, 
: Price, $7.09 delivered. 
Lowest Priced Bank Directory on the Market 


Steurer Publishing Co. 


149th St., cor. Bergen Ave. 
NEW YORK CITY 


the National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc., | that many miles of this material are in actual 
and which gives in detail the approved re- | use in various parts of the country and that 
cipes for matching the standard shades as’ the comments on its qualities are exceptionally 
shown in the Fall 1920 color card recently favorable. Bitoslag is composed of air-cooled 
issued by the Textile Color Card Association. | blast-furnace slag, ground so that it will 
The cotton recipes number thirty-four, which | pass through a quarter-inch mesh sieve, and 
together with the dyeing details, forms 1 | very fine sand or Portland cement, combined 
most valuable dyeing compendium of fash- | with an especially prepared asphalt. There 






































Hundreds of companies in the 
South have found it pays to use 
our Chesapeake Brand Carbon 
i Papers and Ribbons. : 


Are You 
a Merchant? 


advising your trade as to advantageous pur- 





i Let us solve your typewriter 
: chases and sales? 
i supply troubles. 


If so, you will appreciate the advantage of 
having an 











Write for Samples 
and Quotations 


GRAHAM, TINLEY & CO., Inc. 


17 W. Lexington St. - - BALTIMORE, MD. 


Investment Banker 


advise you as to the securities which seem to 
offer the greatest attraction at the present 
time. 











We Recommend Five Months’ Notes 
to Yield 83%. 


issued by a company whose net earnings are at 
the rate of four times interest charges. 


Send for Circular. 


A. B. Leach & Co., Inc. 


Investment Securities 
62 Cedar St., New York 
105 S. La Salle St., Chicago 


Buffalo Cleveland 
Minneapolis Baltimore 


The Oscar T. Smith Company 
Manufacturing Bank Stationers 


407-9-11 E. SARATOGA STREET 
BALTIMORE, MD. 





Boston 
Philadelphia 


OSCAR T. SMITH 
President 
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; 
Capital and Surplus Total Resources 
$4,000,000 $38,000,000 


Large enough to handle your biggest 
problems, but not too large to be 








interested in your smaller ones. 


MERCHANTS-MECHANICS 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
OF BALTIMORE 


LOANS MADE TO 
STATES, CITIES, COUNTIES, ETC. 


Also Entire issues of Bonds of 
Successful Industrials Purchased 


Largest Capital and Surplus of Any Financial 
Institution in Maryland or any Southern State 


Established 1884 Resources $21,000,000 


Mercantile Trust and Deposit Co. 
OF BALTIMORE 


A. H. S. POST, President. F. G. BOYCE, JR., Vice-President. 














MARYLAND TRUST COMPANY 


BALTIMORE 
Transacts a General Trust and Banking Business 
Correspondence and interviews invited 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


First National Bank 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
Capital and Surplus, $3,000,000. 
J. M. MILLER, JR., President. , 
W. M. ADDISON, Vice-President. 
CHAS. R. BURNETT, Vice-President. 
ALEX. F. RYLAND, Cashier. 
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W. L. SLAYTON & CO. 


—Dealers in-—— 


cl BONDS E22: 


Township Drainage 
TOLEDO, O. 


We buy Municipal Securities from Contractors subject to 
their being awarded contract involving the issue. Write our 
nearest offce before bidding for Municipal work. 


Buying Offices at Birmingham, Ala.; New Orleans, La.; Dallas, Tex.; Tampa, Fla, 


The National Exchange Bank 


OF BALTIMORE, MD. 





Capital, $1,500,000 Surplus, $1,000,000 

















FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 


BIRMINGHAM REAL ESTATE 


and INVESTMENT OPENINGS, write 
JEMISON 
REAL ESTATE & INSURANCE COMPANY 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 











HAVE YOU BONDS FOR SALE? 
WE BUY ALL CLASSES OF MUNICIPAL BONDS, 
INCLUDING CITY, COUNTY, SCHOOL, 
PAVING, ROAD AND DRAINAGE 





-39 SOUTH LA SALLE ST, CHICAGO 























We Finance 
MUNICIPALITIES ano HIGH GRADE 
INDUSTRIAL COMPANIES 


Correspondence Invited 
Lawrence Chamberlain & Company 








115 Broadway (Incorporated) New York 


JOHN NUVEEN & CO. 
First National Bank Building CHICAGO 


We purchase SCHOOL, COUNTY and MUNICIPAL 
BONDS. Southern Municipal Bonds a Specialty. 


Write us if you have bonds for sale. 














ELSTON & COMPANY 
71 W. Monroe St. CHICAGO 





COUNTY, CITY, SCHOOL, ROAD 
BONDS WANTED 

















BOOST PRODUCTION 


Add 20 per cent. to speed by equipping your stenographic 
department with 


REID COPYHOLDERS 
A. B. REID & COMPANY 
223 Grand Ave., W. Detroit, Mich. 





Municipal Bonds Wanted 


We will buy entire issues of municipal bonds or loan 
money on short-term issues and certificates of in- 
debtedness. 

We will also buy municipal issues from contractors 
prior to their making bids for work, subject to their 
being awarded said contracts and taking bonds in 
payment. 


We will be glad to furnish any financial or legal advice 
regarding proposed issues, , 


A. B. LEACH & CO., Inc. 


Investment Bonds 
Municipal Department 


62 Cedar Street New York 
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ESTABLISHED SEVENTEEN HUNDRED NINETY-ONE THE ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTIETH YEAR 


OT 


J E CONANT & CO 
AUCTIONEERS | 3 


of LOWELL MASSACHUSETTS 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF 2 
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Means: that the greatest net result obtainable will come to hand 
from the sale of a manufacturing property 
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Entire Transaction—From Start to Finish—Taken in Charge 
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No more dignified—more honorable—or more satisfactory method of disposal 
—when properly carried through 
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Every Merchant Must Decide— 








the question of how to display his merchanise in the most effective way. 
When correctly solved, it means more sales, a quick turnover, and a 
corresponding larger profit. 


Why don’t you profit by the experience of some of the largest merchants 
in the country? They have found the greatest asset toward effective 
window display and big business to be 


7, O U RI SAFETY METAL 
STORE FRONTS 

Tested and Approved by 
UNDERWRITERS’ LABORATORIES 


ZOURI fronts are famous for certain favored features—economy of plate 
glass, strength of materials and maximum display value. They are used 
on all the better stores. You can do no better than insist that your win- 
dow front isa ZOURI. 


Let These Experts Help You 


We have 192 distributors in the United 
States and Canada. There is one near you 


of especially trained men. They will be 
pleased to place at your disposal, without 


with a complete stock of Zouri Safety and 
International Construction—assurance 
against delaysin shipments. All distributors 
maintain store front departments in charge 


obligation, their broad experience in build- 
ing show windows that command maximum 
sales. Write us for name of our nearest 
distributor. 





Factories and General Offices 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS 


“ ILLINOIS 


Makers Also of the Famous International Store Front Construction 


SR Be Aa LIE SNL TIE SIO, 
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| 
terial. These machines are described as be- | or perfect in all its details.” Following this | 


ing “self-feeding, 
crowding.” Data 
are also given. 


self-propelling and _ self- 
showing their economy 


A Complete and Fully Modern Plant. 


The August-September issue of “Horse 
Sense,” the house organ published by the | 
Traffic Motor Truck Corp., St. Louis, Mo., 


is more than ordinarily interesting, because it 
is a special St. Louis number and contains a 
finely illustrated article of 37 pages, entitled 
“A Trip Through the Traffic Factory.” This 
special contribution to an already superior 
table of contents takes the reader step by 
step through the plant, showing just how 
the Traffic truck is built in a series of fine 
pictures. accompanied by just enough, and no 
more, descriptive matter to make the 
complete. Every department is appropriately 
displayed as in operation, and the 
fllustrations concludes with exhibits of the 
company’s hospital that free 
service to employes, and of the cafeteria and 
dining-rooms, the plant 
can obtain exceedingly modest 
Other the magazine 
finely and full of 
and 


story 
series of 


new extends 


where everyone in 
meals at 
features of 
prepared 
instruction. 


prices. 
similarly 
tainment 


are 


enter- 


Steam Hoists for Contractors, 

Bulletin No, 2, just published by the Lid- 
gerwood ,Manufacturing Co., 96 Liberty St., 
New York, covers a most complete line of 
steam-hoisting engines for all contracting 
purposes, such as building construction, steel 
work, bridge building, pile driving, derrick 
work, etc. There are also hoists for handling 
self-filling grab buckets, coal tower hoists, 
hoists for shaft and tunnel work, quarrying 
and dredging.” It is exceedingly complete 
and comprehensive. There are 51 pages pre- 
senting illustrations and descriptions, tables 
of sizes, weights, ete.; in fact, all informa- 


tion which purchasers desire to be acquainted | 


with before ordering. 


Hoists—Cranes—Chain Drives. 

In Catalog No, 380, issued by the Link-Belt 
Co., Chicago, is described its line of stand- 
ardized monorail electric hoists, 
overhead electric traveling cranes in capaci- 
ties of one-half to three tons. ‘The 
to architects, engineers, master mechanics, 
foundry superintendents, factory managers, 
etc. It is finely illustrated, showing machines 
in operation. Another book from the 
company is No. 345 concerning its silent- 
chain drives for cement-mill equipment, and 
page 9 presents the reasons why this drive is 
superior for operating ball mills, tube mills, 
kominuters, conveyors, elevators, line-shafts, 
quarry kilns, dryers and bag-filling 
machines. <A third book from the same manu- 


hoists, 


facturers is No. 257, with 78 pages, relating to | 


roller-chain drives, which are shown opera- 
ting motor trucks, tractors, cotton gins, indus- 
trial locomotives and other equipment. It is 
cescribed as a handbook of exceptional value 
to every power-transmission engineer : 
tains tables of data, complete and important. 
Copies of these books may be obtained upen 


request made to the company’s Chicago office | 


or to any of its branches. 





More Knowledge About Oil. 


Bulletin No. 2 of the Associated Petroleum 


Engineers, 120 Broadway, New York city. re- | 


plies to the frequently presented question: 
“What is the best book on oil?” It notes, 
however, that “in treating so broad a sub- 
ject as that of petroleum, no single book 
ever has been or ever can be made complete 


as well as | 


same | 


it con- | 


| observation, many valuable works are men- 
tioned with their particular characters. Not- 

| withstanding all tha has been 

| cerning oil, it is said that the profession 

| known factories relative to oil occurrence and 
its accumulation.” 





Pneumatic Tool Catalog. 

Catalog No. 5 has just been issued by 
the Keller Pneumatic Tool Co., Grand Haven, 
Mich., whose sales offices are at 20 East 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. This publica- 
| tion is devoted to toals of this make, in- 
cluding master riveting hammers, jam rivet- 
ers, staybolt riveters, holders-on, chipping 
and scaling hammers, sand rammers for both 
bench and floor work, valveless drills, Corliss 
valve drills, accessories, ete. The book, which 
has 125 pages, is freely and handsomely il- 
lustrated, displaying the different types of 
tools manufactured, and there are also pic- 
tures presenting views of factory. It has 
been admirably prepared and is easy and 
convenient to consult for the abundant in- 
formation that its pages contain. Both the 
reading matter and the illustrations are 
printed in a superior manner. A likeness of 
President W. H. Keller and a general view 
of the plant are shown. 


Lubricating Grease—Paint—Belt Dressing. 
The Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, 
N. J., has issued three interesting and valu- 
able announcements concerning several of 
its products. One of these relates to the 
great 


greases for lubricating the plungers of hy- 
draulie presses and similar machinery, be- 
cause it will not, it is stated, wash off to 


leave the plunger* dry. Another product de- 
scribed is the silica graphite paint, which is 
said to 
for 


possess superior protective qualities 
either metal or woodwork; it is 
made in four colors, viz., black, dark gray, 
olive green and dark red. <A third product of 
this company is a belt 


use on 


traction dressing, 


which, it is stated, net only preserves leather | 


belting, but restores its clinging qualities and 
efficiency, besides being waterproof and not 
| sticky; it may also be used to advantage on 
manila rope transmission cables, except those 
with metal core. 


book, | 
which contains 9% pages, will be found of value | 


Brick Paving Specifications. 
The National Paving Brick Manufacturers’ 
| Association, Cleveland, O., has 
Look of specifications for 1920 fcr city streets 
| and country highways. It is finely prepared 
and beautifully illustrated. of brick 
pevements ure not specified, but numerous 
alternatives of methods and materials are 
given for the essential parts of all brick pave- 
ments, and it is further stated that the chief 
object sought by this form of preparation and 
presentation is definitely to ell attention to 
the variety of construction methods and mate- 
rials which should be studied, and may be 
|} drawn upon before a type of brick pavement 
' for any job is selected. There are also shown 
many conditions in all parts of the country, 
under which brick 
| economical service. 


Types 


pavements are rendering 

Future developments in 
brick paving will be recognized by revision of 
the specifications. It is a publication which 
must be highly appreciated by everyone inter- 
ested. 


A Fine Export Catalog. 


the Walworth Manufacturing Co., Boston, 
Mass., is a richly prepared volume of 400 
| pages, substantially bound and of fine ap- 
pearance, It covers the many Walworth 
| products, including fittings of malleable and 


written con- | 


usefulness of its waterproof graphite | 


| ineptd.; capital $50,000; Frank J. 


| Bank, 
issued ‘its | 


Walworth Export Catalog No. 35, issued by | 








east iron, of cast-steel, piping, pipe and 
tubes, specialties, valves, cocks, engine and 
boiler trimmings, pipe tools, drive wel] 
points, ete. This book is intended for use 


| only in countries where the British standard 
® : : } 
needs “more thorough studies of certain un- 


thread is used, and it will not be distributed 
in this country, for which the company hag 


| Catalog No. 78 covering American thread fit- 
| tings, 


valves, 
larger volume. 


ete., and which is an even 
The export catalog is printed 


|in four languages—English, Spanish, Portu. 


guese and French—and it represents a dis- 
tinct advance in the way of a foreign catalog, 
with particular reference to the subjects 
which it covers. The pictures are especially 
excellent, as they are relied upon to assist 
readers in making selections to meet their 
wants. Great care was given to the prepara- 
tion of translations so that descriptions 
might be accurately comprehended by foreign 
readers, for it was found very difficult to 
translate technical language; it could not be 
translated literally, and it was only after 
extreme care and painstaking that a satisfac- 
tory result was obtained. 


Financial News 


New Financial Corporations. 


Ala., Center.—First National Bank, capital 
$25,000, has applied for charter. J. Oleus 
Jordan and others. 

Fla., Sebring.—Hizhlands Abstract Co. in- 


corporated ; capital $50,000; J. L. Jones, H, FB. 
Morley, C. C. H. G. Jones. 

sank & Trust Co. 
Kiefer, Wm. 


Jones, 


Ky., Crescent Hill.—City 


Toller, T. IH. 


K., 


Stark. 
Hodgenville.—Farmers’ National Dank 
and Larue National Bank propose to consoli- 
date with combined capital of and 
surplus $25,000. Stockholders meet Oct. 23. 
Ky., Louisville—First Standard Bank in 
corporated ; capital $100,000; Wilson Ballard, 
Louisville; A. B. Deany, Winchester, Ky.; R. 
L. Jones, Cincinnati, O. 


¢ nT 
$100,000 


La., New Orleans.—A new bank with $1,(00.- 
000 capital and $300,000 subscribed is being 


organized. G. Owen Vincent, former V.-P. of 
the Commercial National Bank, and others 
interested. 

Miss., Osyka.—Merchants and_ Planters’ 


-apital $15,000, is chartered. W. M. 
Lampton, V. L. Terrell, Magnolia, Miss.; E. 
F. Fortenberry and others of Osyka. 


Mo., St. Louis.—Southwest Bank of St. 
Louis, capital $100,000, will open for business 
Oct. 9% W. K. Norris, Prest.; Frank C. 
Thompson, Julius Seidel and P. S. Trow- 
bridge, V.-Ps.; Percy C. Jones, Cash. 

Okla., Frederick. — Security State Bank, 
capital $50,000, surplus $10,000, is chartered. 
Began business Sept. 25 with C. A. Huff, 


Prest.; J. E. 
Connell, Cash. 

Okla., Jennings.—First National Bank, cap- 
ital $25,000, surplus $2500, has begun business; 
Joseph Dvorak, H. M. Barnes, Bert Ramey 
and others. ~ 

Okla., Locust Grove.—Security State Bank, 
capital $25,000, is chartered. Homer Drewry, 
Hi. M. Bennett, W. B. Willis and others. 

S. C., Gramling.—Farmers’ Bank, capital 
$10,000, is chartered to begin business Oct. 13; 
M. E. Bowden, Prest., Spartanburg; B. M. 
Gramling, Vice-Prest.; J. W. Barnett, Cash., 
Gramling. 


McConnell, V.-P.; C. E. Me- 


Tex., Corsicana.—Central State Bank, ‘capi- 
tal stock $100,000, is chartered. W. C. Fran- 
cis, Prest., and C. M. Thornell, Cash. 

Tex., Fort Worth.—A new day and night 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned. 
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T, Fehrenkamp, Prest.; F. W. Jaeggli, V.-P. ; 
John Buck, Cash. 


Tex., Port Arthur.—Seaboard State Bank & 
Trust Co. organized; capital $100,000; G. R. 


Thompson, Prest., Lufkin, Tex.; E, O. Terry, 
y.-P., Newton, Tex, 


Va., Norfolk.— United British Financing 
Corp. chartered ; capital $200,000; Ben P. 


Snyder, Prest. ; Morris D. Myers, Secy. 


Va., Norfolk.—Women’'s Bank of Norfolk or- 
ganized ; capital $50,000; Mrs, M. W. McIntyre, 


temporary Treas, 


Va., Saltville.—Saltville Savings Bank, eapi- 
tal $30,000, has begun business. Robt. M. 
Shannon is Cashier. 


W. Va.. Bridgeport.—First National Bank, 
capital stock $25,000, is organized. 
Lawson, Prest.; O. H. Barnes and J. 
ler, V.-Ps.; P. H. Hefner, Cash. 


Jesse G. 
B. Sup 





New Securities. 


Ala., Birmingham—(Street).—Sold to Otto 
Marx & Co, at par and $1500 premium $300,0:0 
of 7 per cent bonds. 


Fla., Lake Worth — (Amusement Park). 


ere 


Contemplated to issue about $75,000 of bends. | 


Address Mayor Drake. 


Fla., Perry—(Street, Water, Sewer, Drain- 
age).—City, J. R. Clk.; bids until 
Nov. 10 for following bonds: $25,000 5 per cent 
30-year street 1917 bonds ; $20,000 5 per cent 30- 
year water and sewer 1917 bonds; $25,000 6 per 
cent serial street 1920 bonds; $25,000 6 per cent 
serial water and seWer 1920 bonds; $15,000 6 
per cent serial drainage 1920 bonds. For par- 
Proposals Department, 


Jackson, 


ticulars sce 


Rome — (School). — City, 
Commrs.; bids received 


Isaac May, 
until Nov, 


Ga., 
Chrm 


ete. — Lincoln 
Address Coun- 


Miss., Brookhaven — Roads, 
County; voted $400,000 bonds. 
ty Commrs., 


Miss., Greenville—(Road).—$122,000 of 6 per 
cent denomination serial bonds of Washing- 


tou County, dated June 7, 1920, are being 
offered by the William R. Compton Co. of 
St. Louis. 

Miss., Louisville — Electric-light Plant. — 
City, G. W. C. Bennett, Clk.; sold $36,000 
bonds to F. C, and M. H. Woodward; 6 per 


cent 25-year from Oct, 1; 
denominations, 


$720, $1440 and $1800 


Miss., Meridian—(Road).—County 
until Nov, 5 for $40,000 of Toomsuba- 
Kewanee Dist, Lauderdale County bonds voted 
Oct. 2. 


Supvrs. ; 
bids 


Mo., Excelsior Springs—(Sewer).—Bids until 
Oct. 28 for $25,000 of 6 per cent $100 to $1000 
denomination 10-20-year optional bonds voted 
Oct. 4 and dated Oct. 28. Address City Attor 
ney R. T. Stephens, 

Mo:, Forsyth—(Road).—Voted Sept. 25 $9000 
Taney County Branson-Kirbyville Special 
Road Dist bonds. Address County Commrs. 


of 


election was 
Address The 


Mo., Kirkwood—(Road).—An 
held on $25,000 of bonds recently. 
Mayor. 


Mo.,: Moberly — Water-works. — City, J. T. 
Cross, Mayor; sold $175,000 bonds to Kaufman- 
Smith-Emert Louis, Mo.; 6 
20-year from Oct. 1; $500 or $1000 denomination. 


Co., St. per cent 


Mo., Springfield — Roads.— Greene County 
Commrs., Souheastern Special Road Dist.; 
| issue $8000 bonds, 

Mo., St. Louis—( Drainage) .—$500,000 of 6 per 
eent $500 and $1000 denominations serial Har- 
rison and Mercer Counties Drainage Dist. 


18 | 


for $100,000 of 5 per cent $1000 denomination | 


bonds. For Proposals De 


partment. 


particulars sce 


Ky., votes 
Nov. 2 


bonds. 


Louisyille—( University ).—City ; 
on $1,000,000 of Louisville 
Prentiss M. Secy. Campaign 
Committee. 


University 
Terry, 


Nicholasville—(Water).—Election Nov. 
Address J. 


Ky., 
2 on $56,000 of 6 per cent bonds. 
A. Van Amball, Mayor. 


ceived 
| 


La., Lake Charles—Drainage.—Lake Charles | 


Drainage Dist.; votes Oct. 12 $150,000 of 


%-year bonds. 


on 


Md., Baltimore — (Improvements, Water, 
Port, Hospital).—Election Nov. 2 on the fol- | 


lowing bond issues: $7,000,000 schools, $8,000,- 


000 sewer, $6,500,000 streets and bridges, $2,- 
500,000 harbor, $1,150,000 conduits, $850,000 po- 
lice stations, $15,000,000 water, $10,000,000 port | 


and $750,000 F. 


Mayor. 


hospital. W. Broening is 


Md., Frederick—(School).—Sold to the Citi- 
zens’ National Bank of Frederick, at $100.15, 
$125,000 of 5 per cent $1000 denomination serial 


Frederick County bonds dated Oct. 1 and 
offered Oct. 5. 

Md., Hagerstown—(School).—Sold to Nel- 
son, Cook & Co., Baker, Watts & Co. and 
Townsend Scott & Son of Baltimore $40,000 | 
of 5 per cent Washington County Hancock | 


School bonds dated July 1 and offered Oct. 5. 


Md., Oakland—(Light Plant).—Election Oct. 
11 on $50,000 bonds. Address The Mayor. 

Tex., Moulton.—Merchants & Farmers State 
Bank; is chartered; capital stock $50,000; F. 
bank is being organized at 601 Main St. by Mr. 
Abner Davis. 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
\ 
| 
| 
\ 


| Address 


bonds are being offered by Whitaker & Co. of 
St. Louis 

Mo., Wellsville—(School).—Voted Oct. 4, 
$4000 of bonds. Address School Board. 
Bids 
$189,009 


N. ©... Nashville-—( Courthouse). 
be received until 11 A. M. Nov. 8 for 
of 6 per cent $1000 denomination serial 1923- 
1942 Nash County bonds dated Noy. 1. Address 
J. B. Boddie, Clk. Board County Commrs. 

a 
P. M. Oct. 16 
denomination serial Caswell 
dated Oct. 1, 1920. Address 
Wilson, Clk. Board County Commrs. 


until 1 for $50,000 of 6 


per cent $1000 
County 


Robt. T. 


bonds 


Tenn., Elizabethton—(Road).—Voted Oct. 4 
$220,000 of Carter County bonds. Address 


County Commrs. 
Tex., Comanche—Roads.—Comanche 
De Leon Dist.: voted $200,000 bonds. 


County. 
Address 


| County Commrs, 


Tex.. Fort Worth—(Road).—Tarrant County 
Commrs, ; bids until Oct. 25 for $2,450,000 bonds. 


Tex., Houston — (Street, Bridge, School, 
Sewer, Channel).—City ; votes Novy, 10 on fol- 
lowing bonds: $200,000 street; $425,000 bridge ; 
$150,000 school; $100,000 and $1,250,000 
channel, Address The Mayor. 


sewer 


Iowa 
$55,000 
The 


Park. — Water-works. — City; 
bonds to extend water-works. 
Mayor. 


Tex., 
voted 


Tex., Luling—(School).—Voted Sept. 17 $6000 
ef 5 per cent $200 denomination 30-yr. bonds 


will | 


Yancey ville—(Road).—Bids will be re- | 


dated Oct. 1, 1920. Address W. O. Slater. 
Tex., Port Arthur—(Gas Plant).—Election 
Oct. 12 on $240,000 of bonds. Address City 
Comsn. 

Tex., Port Lavaca—(Seawall).—City, D. E. | 


Guidry, 
issue. 
Va., 
(Fire 
cent 


Mayor; contemplates $125,000 bond 
Kecoughton—(P, O, 
Dept., The $31,000 
$500 denomination serial bonds 
July 17 and offered Oct. 2 were not sold. 
dress J. A. Buxton Chairman 
mittee, P. O. Box 542, Newport 


Newport News) 

of 6 per 
voted 
Ad 


Sewer). 


Finance 
News. 

Va., Portsmouth—(Road).—Contemplated to 
issue bonds of Norfolk County for roads. Ad- 
dress County Commrs. 


W. Va., Weston — Roads. Lewis County 
Court; ordered vote Oct. 22 in Hackett Dist. 
on $350,000 bonds. 

. 


Financial Notes. 


Farmers of 


from 


Bank 
capital 


and Traders’ Campton, 


Ky., has increased $20,000 to 


P5000, 


Va., 
changed 


Norfolk. — Bank of Norfolk 
name to Continental Trust Co. 


increased capital from $300,000 to $350,000. 


Savings 


and 





Statement of the ownership, management, 
circulation, ete., required by the Act of Con- 
zress of August 24, 1912, of MANUFACTURERS 
RECORD, published weekly at Baltimore, Md., 
for October 1, 1920, 

State of Maryland, 
City of Baltimore. 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for 
the State and city aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared Frank Gould, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says 
that he is the Vice-President of the Manu- 
facturers Record Publishing Co., and that 
the following is, to the best of his knowl- 
edge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management, etc., of the afore- 
said publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of Au- 


gust 24, 1912, embodied in Section 443, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, to wit: 
l. ‘hat the names and addresses of the 


publisher, editor, managing editor and busi- 
hess managers are: Publisher, Manufactur- 
ers Record Publishing Co., Baltimore, Md.; 
editor, Richard HU. Kdmonds, Manufacturers 
liecord, Baltimore, Md.; managing editor, 
none; business managers, Frank Gould and 
Victor Il. Power, Manufacturers lKecord, 
Baltimore, Md. 

2. That the owners are: 
monds, Manufacturers Record, Baltimore, 
Md.; Mrs. Addie L. Edmonds, Manufacturers 
Record, Baltimore, Md.; Miss Mary E. Ed- 
monds, Manufacturers Record, Baltimore, 
Md.; Frank Gould, Manufacturers Record, 
Baltimore, Md.; I. S. Field, Manufacturers 
Record, Baltimore, Md.: C. R. Marchant. 
Manufacturers Record, Baltimore, Md.: V. 
Il. Power, Manufacturers Record, Baltimore, 
Md.; J. Robert Gould, Manufacturers Ree- 
ord, Baltimore, Md. 

3. That there are no outstanding bonds, 
mortgages or other liens against the prop 
erty, except mortgage on building, held by 
Savings Bank of Baltimore. 

4. ‘that the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockhold- 
ers and security-holders, if any, contain not 


Richard H. Ed 


only the list of stockholders and security- 
holders as they appear upon the books of 
the company, but also, in cases where the 


stockholder or security-holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such trustee 


is acting is given; also that the said two 
paragraphs contain statements embracing 


affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and = security-holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the company 
as trustees hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a_bona-fide 
owner. and this affiant has no reason to be 
lieve that any other person, association or 
corporation has any interest, direct or indi- 
rect, in the said stock, bonds or other securi- 
ties than as so stated by him. 
FRANK GOULD, 
Vice-President. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
28th day of September, 1920. 
EDWIN T. SICKER, 
Notary Public. 
(My commission expires May 1, 1922.) 





In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned. 
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Bids close November 8, 1920. 

REASURY DEPARTMENT, Office of the 

Supervising Architect, Washington, D. C., 
October 11, 1920. Sealed proposals. will be 
received separately, for the different mate- 
rials and for labor by the different trades, 
and opened in this’ office at 3 P. M. Novem- 
ber 8, 1920, for the construction of the 
United States Postoffice at Front Royal, 
Va. Materials required will include con- 
crete, reinforcing metal, stone, granite, 
brick, structural steel, structural terra- 
cotta, miscellaneous iron and _ steel, com- 
position roofing, waterproofing, sheet metal, 
plastering, interior marble, sanitary slate, 
lumber, millwork, painting, hardware, 
plumbing, heating, electric work, ete., in 
accordance with drawings, specifications 
and bills of quantities attached thereto, 
copies of which may be obtained from the 
Custodian of the site at Front Royal, Va., 
or at this office, in the discretion of the 
Supervising Architect. JAMES A. WET- 
MORE, Acting Supervising Architect. 





Bids close October 27, 1920. 

ROPOSALS FOR GASOLINE. Sealed pro- 

posals will be received at the Office of the 
General Purchasing Officer, The Panama 
Canal, Washington, D. C., until 10.30 o'clock 
A. M. October 27, 1920, at which time they 
will be opened in public, for furnishing the 
above-mentioned articles. Blanks and infor- 
mation relating to this Cireular (1413) may 
be obtained from this office or the offices of 
the Assistant Purchasing Agent, 24 State 
Street, New York City; 66 Common Street, 
New Orleans, La., and Fort Mason, San 
Francisco, Cal.; also from the United States 
Engineer Offices in the principal cities 
throughout the United States.—A. L. FLINT, 
General Purchasing Officer. 





Bids close October 26, 1920. 

ROPOSALS FOR LATHE, PIPE CUT- 

ting and Threading Machine, Forges, Du- 
plex Pumps, Centrifugal Pumps, _ Steel 
Drums, Elliptic Springs, Steel Cable, Copper 
Cable, Cable End Bells, Condulets, Split 
Connectors, Cut-outs, Conduit Elbows, Elec- 
trical Fixtures, Motors, Flush Plates, Wall 
Receptacles, Disconnect Switches, Bolts, 
Rivets, Dies, End Mills. Grommets, Shackles, 
Brass Chain, Pipefittings, Cocks, Flexible 
Joints, Water-closet Sets, Traps, Valves, 
Closet Bowls, Lavatories, Sinks, Fire Brick, 
Steam-gauge Lamps, Oars, Pipe Covering, As- 
bestos Gaskets, Packing, Office Pins, Bond 
Paper, Spruce Lumber, and Mahogany Mill- 
work. Sealed proposals will be received at 
the Office of the General Purchasing Officer, 
The Panama Canal, Washington, D. C., until 
10.30 o’clock A. M. October 26, 1920, at which 
time they will be opened in public, for fur- 
nishing the above-mentioned articles, Blanks 
and information relating to this Circular 
(1412) may be obtained from this office or 
the offices of the Assistant Purchasing 
Agent, 24 State Street. New York City: 606 
Common Street, New Orleans, La., and Fort 
Mason, San Francisco, Cal. : also from the 
United States Engineer Offices in the princi- 
pal cities throughout the United States. A. 
L. FLINT, General Purchasing Officer. 





Bids close October 15, 1920. 

U S. ENGINEER OFFICE, Jacksonville, 
Fla. Sealed proposals will be received 

here until 12 M. October 15, 1920, and then 


opened, for Constructing and _ Installing 
Four Scotch Marine Boilers, Foundations, 
Uptakes, Smokestacks and Oil Bunkers. 


Information on application. 





Bids close October 20, 1920. 


$40,000 6% School Bonds 


Pavo, Georgia. 
Bids will be opened October 20 at office of 
the Trustees at Pavo, Georgia, for all or any 
part of an issue of $40,000 School Improve- 
ment Bonds of Pavo School District. Bonds 
of denomination of $1000, dated January 1, 
1920; due thirty years after date; interest 6 
per cent., payable January 1 of each year. 
Certified check for 1 per cent. of par value 
of bonds bid for must accompany bid. Right 
to reject any or all bids and to waive any 
irregularities reserved. 3onds are tax eXx- 
empt in Georgia. For further information 
address 
J. J. FOREMAN, Secretary. 
Pavo, Georgia. 





Bids close October 20, 1920. 


$300,000 53% Road Bonds 


Jefferson, N. C. 
Under authority of an Act of the General 


Assembly of North Carolina, Session 1919, 
entitled “An Act to Provide a Public Road 
Law for Ashe County,” will receive sealed 
bids for $300,000 5% per cent. coupon bonds, 
interest payable semi-annually, principal 
and interest payable at the United States 
Mortgage & Trust Co. in the City of New 
York, until noon on Wednesday, the 20th day 
of October, 1920. 

Said bonds to be dated November 1, 1920, 
and to mature 30 years from date, with 
option to recall and redeem after 20 years 
from date of issue, and to be in the de- 
nominations of $1000 each, numbered 201 to 
500, inclusive,. none of which bonds will be 
sold for less than their par value. Bonds 
will be furnished by County, together with 
legal opinion of Wood & Oakley, Attorneys, 
of Chicago, and delivered to designation of 
purchaser. A certified check for $10,000 will 
be required to show good faith, or in lieu 
thereof a bond for like sum in a well recog- 
nized surety company. Right to reject any 
or all bids is reserved by the Board. Bids 
should be filed with S. G. Parsons, Chair- 
man, Jefferson, N. 

For further information yo! to 

BAUGUESS, 
Attorney for the ba] Jefferson, N. C. 





Bids close November 1, 1920. 


$25,000 Road Bonds 


Boone, N. C. 
Watauga County, North Carolina, offers 
Twenty-five Thousand Dollars Road Bonds, 
semi-annual interest, serial issue, 5 to 30 
years. Sealed bids November 1, 1920, at 1 
o'clock P. M. Certified check 1 per cent. of 
bid required. Right reserved to reject all 
bids. For information write W. R. Gragg, 
Clerk Board County Commissioners, Boone, 
North Carolina. 
This September 13, 1920. : 
W. R. GRAGG, 
Clerk to Board County Commissioners. 





Bids close November 10, 1920. 
$45,000 5% Municipal Improvement Bonds 
$65,000 6% Municipal Improvement Bonds 


Perry, Fla. 
Bids will be received at the office of the 
City Clerk until 10 A. M. November 10, 
1920, for the following bonds of the City 
of Perry, Fla.: 
$25.000 30-year 5 per cent. 
ment bonds of 1917. 
$20,000 30-year 5 per cent. water and sew- 
er bonds of 1917. 
$25,000 6 per cent. serial street-improve- 
ment bonds of 1920. 
$25,000 6 per cent. serial water and sewer 
bonds of 1920. 
$15.000 6 per cent. serial drainage bonds 
of 1920. 
Separate bid for each issue. Ten per cent. 
of face of bonds required with each bid. 
J. R. JACKSON, City Clerk. 


Bids close November 18, 1920. 


$100,000 5% School Improvement Bonds 


Sealed bids will be received by the Rome 
City Commission until 7 o’clock P. M. on 
Thursday, November 18, 1920, for one hun- 
dred thousand dollars ($100,000) of public 
school improvement bonds of the City of 
Rome, Ga., of the denomination of one 
thousand dollars ($1000) each, and bearing 
interest at the rate of five per cent. (5%) 
per annum, payable semi-annually.” Five 
of said bonds payable at the expiration of 
ten years from date of issue and ninety- 
five of said bonds payable five each suc- 
ceeding twelve months as per consecutive 
numbers. Bids will be received for all of 
said issue or for any part thereof. The 
Commission reserves the right to reject any 
or all bids. Each bid must be accompanied 
by a certified check for one thousand dol- 
lars ($1000) as a guarantee of good faith. 
Bids may be sent to either of the under- 

Chairman, 


signed. 
ISAAC MAY, 
Rome, Ga. 


S. F. MAGRUDER, Secretary, 
ltome, Ga. 


street-improve- 








Bids close November 2, 1920. 


$125,000 6% Road Bonds 


$75,000 Waynesboro, Wayne County, Miss., 
Separate Road District bonds. 

$50,000 Mulberry, Wayne County, Miss., 
Separate Road District bonds. 

Bonds issued in conformity to 1920 laws 
of Mississippi. Denomination $500, bearing 
interest at 6 per cent.; serials. 

Bids received until noon Tuesday, Novem. 


ber 2, 1920. 
JOHN P. DAVIS, 
Clerk Board of Supervisors 
Waynesboro, Miss, 





Bids close November 3, 1920. 


Creosoted Timber Bridge 


CLARENDON COUNTY HIGHWAY 
COMMISSION. 
Manning, 8S. ¢. 

Notice is hereby given that sealed bids 
will be received by the Clarendon County 
Highway Commission at its office at Man- 
ning, S. C., until 11.30 A. M. Wednesday, 
November 3, 1920, for the construction of 
several creosoted timber bridges on the Man- 
ning-Turbeville Road and the Manning- 
Paxville Road, totaling approximately 1134 
linear feet of bridging. 

The work on the Manning-Turbeville Road 
consists of approximately : . 
133,018 feet B, M. creosoted lumber. 

7,120 linear feet creosoted piling. 

8.779 pounds of hardware. 

1,808 square yards of bituminous wearing 

surface. 

The work on the Manning-Paxville Road 
consists of approximately : 

21,562 feet B, M. creosoted lumber. 

1,480 linear feet creosoted piling. 

1,318 pounds of hardware. * 

249 square yards of bituminous wearing 
surface. 

Specifications for the work may be seen 
and detailed plans and proposal blanks ob- 
tained at the office of Lee, Pennell and 
Murray, Engineers, Sumter, S. C. 

A certified check for Five’ Hundred ($500) 
Dollars, made payable to the Chairman of 
the Clarendon County Highway Commission, 
must accompany each proposal. 

The right is reserved to reject any or all 
bids and to waive all technicalities. 





Bids close November 1, 1920. 


Steel Bridge 


Charleston, Miss. 
Notice is hereby given that the Board of 
Supervisors of Tallahatchie County, State 
of Mississippi, will at the regular meeting 
to be held at Charleston, Miss., November 1], 
1920, receive sealed bids at 1.30 P. M. for a 
steel bridge over Ascalmore Creek, near 
Payne, Miss... according to plans now on 
file in the office of the Clerk at Charleston, 
Miss. The Board reserves the right to 
reject any and all bids. The plans and 
specifications may be had from the Jno. M. 
Harbert Engineering Co. of Indianola, Miss., 
or from Weatherford & Harris, Memphis, 
Tenn., on payment of $2.50. 
Given by the order of the Board of Super- 
visors this the 5th day of October, 192°. 
D. S. HENDE _— 
Clerk. 
B. C. HENDE —, 
D. 





Bids close November 1, 1920. 
Dredging 
Tampa, Fla. 


The Board of Port Commissioners of 
Tampa, Florida, will receive sealed proposals 
at its office on the 8th floor of the City 
Hall, Tampa, Florida, until 3 o’clock P. M. 
Monday, November 1, 1920, for the dredging 
required for its Terminal Construction on 
Ybor Channel, at which time the proposals 
will be publicly opened and read. 

Further information on application. 


S. M. SPARKMAN, 
President. 

DR. L, A. BIZE, 
Secretary. 
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Bids close November 3, 1920, 
Road and Bridge 


Chattsworth, Ga. 

Sealed proposals will be received by the 
Board of Supervisors of Roads and Revenues 
of Murray County, Georgia, at the office of 
said board in the Courthouse at Chatts- 
worth, at 12 o’clock noon on the 3d day of 
November, 1920, for the furnishing of all 
labor, material and equipment necessary for 
the construction of Federal-aid Road Project 
No. 178 and a Federal-aid Bridge Project 
over Sumac Creek. 

Project No. 178 is that portion of the Dal- 
ton-Chattsworth Road which lies between 
the Whitfield county line and Chattsworth. 
This work will consist of the construction 
of 6.6 miles of topsoil road. 

The approximate quantities are as follows: 

4.5 Acres Clearing and Grubbing. 

96,500 Cu. Yds. Common Excavation. 

1540 Cu. Yds. Borrow Excavation, 

1,610 Cu. Yds. Solid Rock Excavation. 

151 Cu. Yds. Class “A’’ Concrete. 
194 Cu. Yds. Class “B’’ Concrete. 
62 Cu. Yds. Class “C’’ Concrete, 
15,00 Pounds Reinforcing Steel. 
484 4 in. Ft. 15’’ Culvert Pipe. 
265 Lin, Ft. 18’° Culvert Pipe. 
714 Lin. Ft. 24’’ Culvert Pipe. 
99 Cu. Yds. Cement Concrete Headwalls., 

18,100 Cu. Yds. Topsoil Surfacing. 

The Sumac Creek Bridge is located 9 miles 
north of Chattsworth on the road between 
Chattsworth and the Tennessee line. This 
work will consist of the construction of an 
earth fill, a gravel roadway, and a concrete 
bridge. The entire project is 1000 ft. long. 
The Luten Bridge Company has submitted 
an arch design, which may be used as an 
elternate for the design submitted by the 
State Highway Department. 

The approximate quantities are as follows: 

6,500 Cu. Yds. Borrow Excavation. 

515 Cu. Yds. Gravel Surfacing. 
Concrete Deck Girder Bridge, Containing 
162 Cu. Yds. Class “A’’ Concrete. 
171 Cu. Yds. Class “‘B” Concrete, 
42.900 Pounds Reinforcing Steel. 
309 Cu. Yds. Dry Excavation. 
58 Cu. Yds. Wet Excavation. 





MINERAL AND TIMBER LANDS, WATER 
POWERS, MISCELLANEOUS PROPERTIES 





I MAKE A SPECIALTY of leases, royal- 
ties, production, coal and timber lands and 
fluorspar properties in Kentneky, Have a fine 
tract of timber, with mills, ete. Also handle 
leases in Texas and Louisiana. E. D. Wat- 
kins, Oil Producer, Irvine, Ky. 





FOR SALE—80 acres developed zine mine, 
equipped with mill; also timber lands; im- 
proved commercial orchards in Northwest 
Arkansas fruit belt; stock and grain farms. 
Fredericks Realty Go., Springdale, Ark. 





SILICA SAND 

MILLIONS TONS GOOD GLASS SAND, 
Northeast Florida, on line railroad; five 
hundred acres good timber for crate mate- 
rial; good analysis and samples of rough 
plate glass from largest plate-glass company 
in America. Tremendous saving in freight 
on containers and soda-water bottles for 
lower Southern States. Will sell outright 
or on royalty, or take interest and manage- 
ment. Manager, P, O. Box 889, Miami, Fla. 





CLAY PROPERTIES 


LARGE BRICK CLAY PROPERTY. 

Favorably located directly on railroad and 
on bricked highway, eight miles west of 
Newbern, N. C.; adapted for high-grade 
brick, tile and other clay products. Has 
been examined and recommended by an emi- 
hent engineer as being unusually meritori- 
ous. Report will be furnished to interested 
Parties. Owner will accept part payment in 
securities of properly financed and managed 
company. Thomas B. Hammer, Owner, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 





Luten Arch Bridge, Containing 
187 Cu. Yds. Class *‘A’’ Concrete, 
283 Cu. Yds. Class “B” Concrete. 
15,350 Pounds Reinforcing Steel. 
260 Cu. Yds. Dry Excavation. 
40 Cu. Yds. Wet Excavation. 
Work on both projects is to 
about the 20th day of November. The road 
rroject is to be completed by August 15, 1921, 
and the bridge project shall be completed by 
May 1, 1921. 
Plans and specifications are on file at the 
office of the Board at Chattsworth; at the 
office of the State Highway Department in 
Rome, Georgia, and at the office of the State 
Highway Engineer, Walton Bldg., Atlanta, 
Georgia. Plans for road may be secured 
from any of the above-mentioned addresses 
for $10. Plans for bridge may be secured for 
$4.00. 
Si 


start on or 






id work will be paid for as same pro- 
gresses, to wit: 85 per cent. of the amount 
due in each calendar month will be paid 
between the 10th and 15th of the succeeding 
month, and the remainder shall be paid 
within 30 days of final completion and ac- 
ceptance of work. 

Proposals must be submitted on regular 
forms, which will be supplied by the under- 
signed, and must be accompanied by a certi- 
fied check or bidder's bond for 5 per cent. of 
the amount of the bid. 

tond will be required 
bidder as required by law. 

Right is reserved to reject any and all bids 
and to waive all formalities. Bids will be 
accepted on Form “A” and Form “B” Con- 
tract. 

This the 7th day of October, 1920. 

By J. M. CAMPBELL, 
Chairman of Board. 


of the successful 





Bids close October 20, 1920. 


Hard Surface Road 


Jefferson, N. C., September 29, 

Sealed bids will be received by the Board 
of Good Roads Commissioners of Ashe 
County, at Jefferson, N. C., until noon on 
Wednesday, the 20th day of October, 1920, 
for the construction of 6.03 miles of hard- 
surface pavement on Projects Nos. 1 2 and 3. 
The pavement is to be constructed of 


1920, 





RATES AND CONDITIONS 


Rate 30 cents per line per insertion. Mini- 
mum space accepted, four lines. In esti- 
mating the cost, allow seven words of or- 
dinary length to a line. When the adver- 
tisement contains a number of long 
words, proper allowance should be made. 
Terms: Invariably cash with order; check, 
postofice or express order or stamps ac- 
cepted. No display type used. Question- 
able or undesirable advertisements will not 
be accepted. The assistance of our readers 
in excluding undesirable advertisements is 
requested. We reserve the right to refuse 
any advertisement. No patent medicine, oil 
or mining stock advertisements accepted. 
Rate for special contracts covering space 
used as desired within one year as follows: 
100 lines, 28c. per line; 300 lines, 26c. per 
line; 500 lines or more, 25c. per line. 


| 
| 
| 





ORTUNITIES 











BAUXITE AND OCHRE 


BAUXITE AND OCHRE — 1354 acres in 
Randolph County, Georgia ; 600 acres in cul- 
tivation, 600 acres in timber, hardwood and 
pine; large showing of bauxite; being 
worked on several adjoining tracts; fine 
deposit of ochre; good water and climate; 
600 acres fenced; plenty of running water ; 
two miles from C. of Ga. R. R. Aside from 
mineral possibilities this is an excellent 
opportunity for a stockman or farmer. Only 
$25 per acre. Frank M. Smith & Son, 704 
Silvey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 





MARBLE DEPOSIT 


PURE BLACK MARBLE FOR SALE. 
Large deposit. 
Apply to C. M. Niles, 
Vonore, Tenn. 





Water-bound Macadam, Bituminous Mac- 
adam or Gravel. Surface is to be 16 feet 
wide On 2.03 miles, and 10 feet wide on 4.00 
miles, 

The work will consist of approximately the 
following: 

42,523 square yards of Macadam or Gravel. 

Plans, specifications, form of contract, 
proposal blanks and other information can 
be Obtained at the office of the Ashe County 
Highway Engineer, in Jefferson, after Octo- 
ber 8. 

The right is reserved to reject any or all 
bids or to accept any bid deemed best, and 
no bids will be considered unless accompa- 
nied by certified check, payable to the Good 
Roads Commission for 5 per cent. of the bid, 
and a corporate surety bond will be required 
to guarantee fulfillment of the contract. 

By order of the Board of Good Roads 
Commissioners Ashe nee North ; ‘arolina, 

BRIGH 


County Highw ay E iiann: 





Bids close November 10, 1920. 


Hotel Building 


Bids will be received at Union, S. 
before November 10, 1920, by L. M. 
Secretary, at the Merchants and 


C., on or 
Jordan, 
Planters’ 


Sank, for the erection and completion of a 
hotel building on a certain site in Union, 
S. C., according to sians, specifications and 


instructions to bidders as prepared by W. 
Douden, Architect, Union, 8S. C. 

Plans are on file with Mr. L. 
the Merchants and Planters’ Bank, Union, 

C.; also at the Atlanta Builders’ Ex- 
am Atlanta, Ga., or may be seen at the 
architect’s office. Prospective bidders may 
obtain complete sets by application to the 
architect. 

Each bid must be accompanted with a cer- 
tified check of $1000 in favor of the Fairfax 
Harrison Hotel Co. 

The Hotel Company 
reject any or all bids. 

L. M. 


M. Jordan at 


reserve the right to 


JORDAN, 


Secretary of Hotel Company. 
W. DOUDEN, Architect, 
Union, 8. C. 








ZINC PROPERTY 

FLUORSPAR AND ZINC 

sale or lease, including some developed, 

equipped and producing mines. Also have 

a few Kentucky oil leases. C. W. Haynes, 
Marion, Ky. 


properties for 





COAL LANDS AND MINES 
OPERATING MINE, 900 acres, Scott 
county, Tennessee, on Oneida & Western 
Ry.: 500 tons daily; $175,000. Philip Muller, 
Jr.. Dushore, Pa, 





FOR SALE—Active coal operation, with 
complete equipment. Lease 500 acres No. 1 
Elkhorn seam, finest quality coal. Analysis, 
price and terms on _ request. Frederick 
Howes, Paintsville, Ky. 





FOR SALE—Sixteen thousand of lo- 
cated in West Virginia; N. & Ry. ; 
seams of coal running from 45 o %. to 68 
inches, among them the Warfield seam and 
the Winefried seam. Price and terms very 
liberal. All information regarding the same 
will be furnished by T. J. Ewing, Box 443, 
Catlettsburg, Ky. 





COAL AND TIMBER LAND 
COAL AND TIMBER LAND—40,000 acres 
in Tennessee, underlain with three seams 
of the best steam and coking coal to be 
found, ranging from 4 to 12 feet thick. 
Lease on 1000 acres now being worked on 
10-cent royalty, paying about $1500 per 


month, which will go to buyer. Loca- 
tion provides excellent distribution terri- 
tory, and mining conditions are excellent. 


Will cut between 3000 and 4000 feet saw 
timber, with lots of tie timber. Land also 
excellent agricultural land when cleared. 
Price $20 in fee, with perfect titles. Terms 
can be arranged with responsible parties. 
This is an exceptional property. W. R. 
Power, 829 City Bank Bldg., Mobile, Ala, 
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COAL AND TIMBER LAND 

FOR SALE—1253 acres of land, coal ex- 
cepted, three miles from Western Maryland 
Railway in Randolph county, West Virginia. 
Several miles of fine stream for trout fish- 
ing. Good squirrel and pheasant hunting, 
Property has 3,000,000 ft. of hardwood timber. 
Would make an ideal location for clubhouse. 
$15,000. John F. Nydegger, Elkins, W. Va. 





COAL AND TIMBER LANDS. 
Cumberland County, Tennessee; to close 
estate: titles good; 70,000 acres in traets of 
2000 to 20,000 acres. E. H. Benoist, 1002 Title 
Guaranty Bldg., St. Louis, Missouri. 





TIMBER OPERATION 

TIMBER AND ACTIVE MILL FOR SALE. 

70,000,000 feet virgin short-leaf pine timber. 
Fast-cutting Clark hand mill, now in opera- 
tion, actually cutting 35,000 ft. boards er 
50,000 ft. 2-in. dimension per day. Entire 
plant rebuilt this year; has Moore drykilns 
and plenty of steam. Complete logging 
equipment now in_ operation, including 
mules, carts, two skidders, three lecomo- 
tives, 23 log cars, 15 miles rail. Logs 16 
ft., average 85 ft. scale. Labor good and 
plentiful. Our own transportation facilities 
of two sea-going barges and one towing and 
freight steamer. Located in South Carolina. 
Everything in bang-up condition and running 
with full crews. Box 337, Wilmington, N. C 





TIMBER 

TIMBER FOR SALB. — 4900 acres timber 
rights, with 17 years for cutting. Betimated 
to contaim 62 million feet; 10 per cent. ey- 


Railway at . 8. C. Basy terms to 
reliable operator. W. L. Clement, Trustee, 
601 Magnolia S8t., Greessboro, N. C. 





IF YOU are in the market for good pine 
timber, wel) located in North Carolina, com- 
municate with James & James, Inc., South- 
ern Building, Wilmingtoa, N. C. 


LATH AND TOBACCO STAVE TIMBER. 

FOR SALE—10,000 to 15,000 cords standing 
timber on N. S. R R., near Newbern, N. C. 
Will sell by the cord with’ cash advance. 
Fine opportunity for latks or tobacco stave 
factories. Thos. B, Hammer, Philadelphia, Pa. 








TIMBER LANDS WANTED 
WANTED —Timber lands and income prop- 
erties. Any size, anywhere. Write Chas. A. 
Phildius, 510 Bast 120th Street, New York. 





FARM AND TIMBER LAND 
WRITBS for free Missiazippi map and list of 
improved black land farms. Also wholesale 
cut-over and timber tracts for sale. Southern 
Lend & Timber Co., Box 43 Meridian, Miss. 





FRUIT, FARM AND TRUCK LANDS 
SHENANDOAH VALLEY and_ eastern 
part of West Virginia, Virginia, Maryland 
and Pennsylvaniq; greatest fruit section, 
finest orchards, finest grain and _ stock 
farms, all sizes; land cheap. Write for cata- 
logue. S. 8S. Felker, Martinsburg, W. Va. 








ALABAMA 


FOR SALE—2100 acres in Southeast Ala- 
bama; 1700 in cultivation, 800 in cotton, 200 
in timber; 150 acres level, balance gently 
rolling; 30 tenant-houses, manager’s house, 
gin, grist and feed mills: 5 flowing wells; is 
paying 20 per cent. on $50,000; land will grow 
any Southern crop or fruit. Price $45,000. 
Terms allowed. B, B. Espy, Eufaula, Ala. 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


GENTLEMAN’S COUNTRY 
ESTATB BARGAIN. 

Beautiful colonial center-hall type house. 
First floor— Living-room, music-room, library, 
dining-room, butler’s pantry, kiteben and 
extra lavatery. Second floor—Five master 
bedrooms, two tiled baths. Third floor— 
Three bedrooms and bath. Six open fire- 
places; large double porches on two sides; 
hot-water beat: bardwood floors; gas; elec- 
tricity : 10 acres; lawn; tennis courts; rose 
garden: kitchen garden; garage for three 
ears: chauffear’s qnarters; stable: chicken- 
house ; carriage-house ; 100 fruit trees; grape 
arbor; wonderful trees and _ shrubbery, 
hedges. Thirty minutes to Treasury by trol- 
ley : 20 minutes by automobile over macadam 


roads. 
Liberal terms if desired. 
Will consider an exchange. 
0. B. ZANTZINGRR, 
Washington, D. C. 





FLORIDA 

LIQUIDATION SALE COLONIZATION 

sANDS. 

48,000 acres fertile farming lands, suitable 
for sugar cane, citrus fruits, all kinds agri- 
cultural crops; excellent for colonization ; 
superior transportation facilities ; three rail- 
roads; good wagon roads; $4 per acre. Full 
information on request. Address Room 1903, 
43 Exchange Place, New York City. 





FOR SALE OR RENT — Completely 
equipped dairy farm, 160 acres low hum- 
mock land; two silos containing 100 tons 
corn ensilage, 500 bushels corn in crib, abun- 
dance fine pasture. Would consider a good 
partner who has $5000 up to invest. Details 
upon request. George Le Fevre, owner, 
De Leon Springs, Fla. 





FOR SALE—Southern plantation of 8760 
acres, located in North Florida on Dixie 
Highway and Atlantic Coast Line Railway. 
Fine home and farm or winter home, 
abundant game, good climate. Price $20 
per acre with liberal terms. Box 357, 
Thomasville, Ga. 





ORANGE GROVE AND WINTER HOME. 
5-acre grove and fruit on trees, with addi- 
tional uncleared acreage, beautifully lo- 
cated opposite from the Town of Cocoa, 
Florida, on Merritt Island, famous for its 
frost protection and delicious citrus fruits. 
8-room residence, completely furnished and 
equipped with electric lights, hot and cold 
water and every modern convenience. Ga- 
rage; fruit-packing house, with servants’ 
quarters above, completely furnished. 

700 feet private dock extending into Indian 
River; 40-ft. boathouse, with 30-foot 10 
H. P. launch, expensively built and hand- 
somely equipped. 

Improvements and personal property could 
not be duplicated for the price asked, to 
say nothing of grove and land. 

Price $12,000; half cash, balance on liberal 
terms. 

For further information address Thos. B. 
Adams, Box 91, Jacksonville, Fla., or see 
D. S. Nisbet, man in charge at Indianola, 
Fla., and who can be reached by phone 
from Cocoa. 





FLORIDA FRUIT GROVE. 

Will take in a responsible managing part- 
ner on favorable terms in a first-class young 
Florida grapefruit and orange grove of 8) 
acres, well located and in prime condition ; 
some fruit will be marketed this season. Or 
will sell entire property on terms of one-fifth 
cash, balance yearly over period of from 1 
to 10 years. An unusual opportunity as an 
investment or a Florida home. Address 
Cc. C. King, 425 South Akard St., Dallas, Tex. 





GEORGIA 


11,000-ACRE RANCH AND FARM, 8000 
acres fenced with hog and cattle woven 
wire fence, 5 miles from railroad; public 
roads to and through place; fine home, 2 
story; fine large barn; 12 to 15 tenant- 
houses; several hundred acres in cultiva- 
tion. Fine general farming land, dark 
loam soil; no finer truck land and for Irish 
and sweet potatoes and ribbon cane syrup; 
there is nothing better in Florida. A good 
turpentine proposition and worth the money 
for growing pine trees and hunting pre- 
serve. All this year for $7.75 an acre; 
worth twice this and more. Grow corn, 
velvet beans, hogs and cattle, and pay for 
this in two years. Has been done; no better 
proposition in the South. W. J. Norris, 
Atlanta Trust Co. Building, Atlanta, Ga. 





FOR SALE — Eleven-thousand-acre farm 
near Thomasville, Ga.; 8000 under cultiva- 
tion, all under new wire fence; very fertile 
clay land; free of stumps; available for any 
kind of power farm machinery; lands gently 
rolling: best grain and stock farm in the 
South ; 3000 acres heavy timber. 100 mules, 
1000 hogs, 500 cattle, and all new farm ma- 
chinery, with heavy feed crops now on farm, 
can be had with possession. 

This proposition will bear closest investi- 
gation; only offered for the next 6 days. 
This is a going proposition: carries ample 
cheap labor: a bonanza to party with neces- 
sary capital. Price right to quick buyer. 
Present management will take financial in- 
terest and furnish A No. 1 references if de- 
sired. Address No. 5685, care Manufacturers 
tecord, Baltimore, Md. 





ISLE OF PINES 

GET AWAY from the cold, bleak winters 
to the ever-sunny Isle of Pines and make 
money while you sleep raising coconuts and 
fruit under ideal conditions. I have a propo- 
sition that will suit a man of moderate means 
so he can own his grove already bearing. 
Deal with the owner—not an agent. Write 
today to Box 487, Clifton Springs, N. Y. 





MARYLAND 


100-ACRE dairy farm, including stock {p. 
plements, growing crops: on electric line 
between Baltimore and Washington. Pog. 
session given in 30 days. Price, $12,500, 
Apply Chas. H. Heintzman, 922 South Charles 
Street, Baltimore, Md. 





a, 


MARYLAND FARMS. — Water-front eg. 
tates, homes, farms and game preserves op 
the Eastern and Western Shore of the Chega. 
peake Bay and its tributaries; timber tracts 
stock, dairy, truck, poultry and fruit farms. 
Cat. rep. 21 counties upon request. Chas, 
H. Heintzeman, Real Estate Broker, 92 
South Charles St., Baltimore, Ma. 





MISSISSIPPI 


FOR SALE—635 acres land Southeast Mis. 
sissippi, near Pachuta, on Southern Rwy.; 
about 300 acres in and ready for cultivation: 
300 acres in timber, pasture, pecan orchard 
and fruit ; 30 acres in clear, cold-water lakes, 
fed by springs stocked with bass and bream: 
about 85 water horse-power available: four 
good residences; four tenant-houses; three 
barns; 25 head of cattle; bunch of Duroe 
hogs; 8 mules, and farming implements; 
abundant supply of squirrels and quail; 
location is high and dry; fine cotton lands 
and other staple crops. Ideal location for 
combination summer and winter resort. Ree- 
reation throughout the year and _ profit. 
Write K. C. Hall, Pachuta, Miss. 





— 


FOR SALE—1100-acre tract of rich delta 
land in Quitman Co., Miss., on river bank, 
railroad and public road; school, church, 
new residence, artesian water supply, barn, 
13 cabins; 150 acres in cultivation; no waste 
land. Price. $160 per acre: long terms. Citi- 
zens’ Real Estate Co., Marks, Miss. 





NORTH CAROLINA 


VIRGIN LAND FOR SALE — Especially 
suited for tobacco, cotton, corn or any other 
crop that grows, located in the richest land 
section in the world at the lowest price per 
acre. This section put North Carolina on 
the map last year on account of its wonder- 
ful crops, making in many instances as high 
as $1000 per acre in tobacco. Can furnish 
in lots of 100 acres up, ready for clearing. 
Write to Broaddus & Ives Lumber Co., New 
Bern, N. C. 





SOUTH CAROLINA 

FOR SALE—One hundred ninety-four acres 
land, One and a half miles from Winnsboro. 
S. C.; new frame tenant-houses and barns. 
all painted; four good mules, two wagons. 
harness and all farm implements; plenty 
good hands on the place and will stay on the 
place. Address Box 254, Winnsboro, 8. C., 
for any information. 





TEXAS 


TEXAS PROPERTY WANTED — Would 
like to hear from owners and brokers hay- 
ing for sale large tracts oil, timber and 
ranch lands. Cash buyers waiting. Also 
have $2,000,000 Chicago apartment clear to 
exchange for land. Get in touch with us 
oe ones. Albert H. Kopp & Co., Bradford, 

nois. 





TEXAS RANCH.’ 


240,000 acres in solid body ; 90 per cent. suit- 
able for agricultural purposes; well located ; 
an abundance of good water; fine coloniza- 
tion proposition. Price, $12.50 per acre. Good 
terms. We are instructed to deal only with 
parties able to buy. 
UNITED STATES LOAN & INVESTMENT 

COMPANY. 
PRAETORIAN ‘BLDG., 
WACO, TEXAS. 





VIRGINIA 

FARM OF 225 ACRES, 75 eleared; good 
productive soil, good dwelling and outbuild- 
ings, best soft water, good community: 6 
miles station, over good road; 1,000,000 feet 
oak and chestnut timber in fee for $10,000, 
good terms; also 2,000,000 feet pine and oak 
timber on both sides of railroad, good stuff, 
for just $12,500; genuine bargains in farms. 
S. F. Poindexter, the Farm Specialist, 
Lynchburg, Va. 











